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ABSTRACT 

Across Organisation for Economic Co-Operation and Development 
(OECD) member countries, governments seek policies to make education more 
effective, while searching for additional resources to meet increasing demand 
for education. The OECD education indicators enable countries to compare 
their performances to other countries' performances. The indicators contained 
in this volume represent the consensus of professional thinking on how to 
measure the current state of education internationally. They provide 
information on the output of educational institutions and the impact of 
learning, the policy levers that shape educational outcomes and how education 
systems operate and evolve, and the human and financial resources invested in 
education. This is as a resource for analyzing education systems across 
countries. The volume is organized thematically and includes background 
information accompanying tables and charts. Focus is on the quality of 
learning outcomes and the policy levers that shape these outcomes. This 
includes a comparative picture of student performance in reading, 
mathematical and scientific literacy, civics engagement, and attitudes. Not 
limited to national performance levels, the volume also examines questions of 
equity in learning outcomes and opportunities as broader private and social 
returns accrue to investments in education. Following the "Introduction" and 
a "Reader's Guide", the volume is divided into four chapters: (1) "The Output 

of Educational Institutions and the Impact of Learning"; (2) "Financial and 
Human Resources Invested in Education"; (3) "Access to Education, 
Participation and Progression"; and (4) "The Learning Environment and 
Organisation of Schools." Contains a glossary and three annexes: "Typical 

Graduation Ages"; "Basic Reference Statistics"; "Source, Methods, and 
Technical Notes." (BT) 
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FOREWORD 



Compelling incentives for individuals, economies and societies to raise levels of education have been the 
driving force behind increased participation in a widening range of learning activities — by people of all 
ages, from earliest childhood to advanced adulthood. As the demand for learning spreads and becomes 
more diverse, the challenge for governments is to ensure that the nature and types of learning opportunities 
respond in a cost-effective manner to real, dynamic needs. 

In searching for effective education policies that enhance individuals’ social and economic prospects, 
provide incentives for greater efficiency in schooling and help to mobilise resources in order to meet 
rising demands for education, governments are paying increasing attention to international comparisons. 
Through co-operation within the OECD framework, countries are seeking to learn from each other about 
how to overcome barriers to investment in education and to secure the benefits of education for all, how 
to foster competencies for the knowledge society, and how to manage teaching and learning in order to 
promote learning throughout life. 

As part of the drive to enhance the OECD’s work in this area and to better respond to the needs of 
citizens and governments, the OECD has elevated the education group in its Secretariat to the level of an 
independent Directorate. A central part of the Directorate for Education’s strategy is the development 
and analysis of quantitative indicators that provide an opportunity for governments to see their education 
system in the light of other countries’ performances. Together with OECD’s country policy reviews, the 
indicators are designed to support and review efforts which governments are making towards policy 
reform. 

The publication Education at a Glance— OECD Indicators 2002 is a key instrument for disseminating the indicators 
to a range of users, from governments seeking to learn policy lessons, academics requiring data for further 
analysis, to the general public wanting to monitor how its nation’s schools are progressing in producing 
world-class students. It does so by providing a rich, comparable and up-to-date array of indicators that reflect 
a consensus among professionals on how to measure the current state of education internationally. 

The 2002 edition of Education at a Glance adds three important improvements to its predecessors: First, 
OECD’s Programme for International Student Assessment (PISA), which governments launched to monitor 
student performance regularly within an internationally agreed framework, provides now comparable 
information on the outcomes of education and learning as well as on key factors shaping these outcomes. 
Such information has long been a critical gap in the indicator set. Second, a growing proportion of the 
indicators now looks beyond aggregate country performance and incorporates variations within countries 
that allow an examination of issues of equity in the provision and outcomes of education, on dimensions 
such as gender, age, socio-economic background, type of institution, or field of education. Third, the work 
is now being organised within a new framework that groups the indicators according to whether they 
speak to educational outcomes for individuals and countries, the policy levers or circumstances that shape 
these outcomes, or to antecedents or constraints that set the context for policy choices. 

The publication is the product of a longstanding, collaborative effort between OECD governments, the 
experts and institutions working within the framework of OECD’s education indicators programme 
(INES), and the OECD Secretariat. The publication was drafted by the Division for Education Indica- 
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tors and Analysis, under the responsibility of Andreas Schleicher, in co-operation with Eric Charbonnier, 
Hannah Cocks, Jean-Luc Heller, Judit Kadar-Fiilop, Karine Tremblay and Claire Shewbridge. The devel- 
opment of the publication was steered by INES National Co-ordinators in Member countries and facili- 
tated by the financial and material support of the three countries responsible for co-ordinating the INES 
Networks - the Netherlands, Sweden and the United States. In addition, work on the publication has been 
aided by a grant from the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) in the United States. The Annex 
lists the members of the various bodies as well as the individual experts who have contributed to this pub- 
lication and the OECD education indicators more generally. 

While much progress has been accomplished in recent years, significant further work is needed to link 
better a broad range of policy needs with the best available data. Future work will need to continue to 
address various challenges and tradeoffs: First, the indicators need to respond to educational issues that 
are high on national policy agendas, and where the international comparative perspective can offer impor- 
tant added value to what can be accomplished through national analysis and evaluation. Second, while the 
indicators need to be as comparable as possible, they also need to be as country-specific as is necessary 
to allow for historical, systemic and cultural differences between countries. Third, the indicators need to 
be presented in as straightforward a manner as possible, but remain sufficiently complex to reflect multi- 
faceted educational realities. Fourth, there is a general desire to keep the indicator set as small as possible, 
but it needs to be large enough to be useful to policy-makers in countries that face different educational 
challenges. 

The new organisational structure at the OECD provides the framework to address these challenges more 
vigorously and to pursue not just the development of indicators in areas where it is feasible and promising 
to develop data, but also to advance in areas where a considerable investment still needs to be made in 
conceptual work. 

The report is published on the responsibility of the Secretary- General of the OECD. 

Barry McGaw 

Director for Education 
OECD 
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INTRODUCTION 



THE 2002 EDITION OF EDUCATION AT A GLANCE 

The OECD indiccjtofs represent the consensus of professional thinking on hoN to measure the current state of 
education internationally. 

Education at a Glance — OECD Indicators 2002 provides a rich, comparable and up-to-date array of 
indicators that reflect a consensus among professionals on how to measure the current state of education 
internationally. They provide information on the human and financial resources invested in education, on 
how education and learning systems operate and evolve, and on the returns to educational investments. 
The indicators are organised thematically, and each is accompanied by background information. The 2002 
edition of Education at a Glance adds three important improvements to its predecessors: 

Comparable information on learning outcomes adds a ne\N dimension to the OECD indicators,.. . 

OECD’s Programme for International Student Assessment (PISA), which governments launched to 
monitor student performance regularly within an internationally agreed framework, provides now 
comparable information on the outcomes of education and learning as well as on key factors shaping these 
outcomes. Such information has long been a critical gap in the indicator set. PISA aims to provide a new 
basis for policy dialogue such that countries can work together to define educational goals that are both 
innovative and realistic, and that reflect judgements concerning the skills that are relevant to adult life. 
PISA is part of a shift in focus from education inputs and institutions to outcomes. The shift is designed 
to support policy-makers as they attempt to improve schooling that prepares young people for adult life 
during an era of rapid change and increasing global interdependence. 

. . . better information on disparities in individual and institutional performance improves the examination of equity 
issues in the provision and outcomes of education,.. . 

A growing proportion of the indicators now looks beyond aggregate country performance and incorporates 
variations within countries that allow an examination of issues of equity in the provision and outcomes of education 
on dimensions such as gender, age, socio-economic background, type of institution, or field of education. 

. . . and a ne\N organising framework for the indicators makes them easier to use . 

The OECD education indicators are being progressively integrated into a new framework. This 
framework: 

• distinguishes between the actors in education systems: individual learners, instructional settings and 
learning environments, educational service providers, and the education system as a whole; 

• groups the indicators according to whether they speak to learning outcomes for individuals and countries, 
policy levers or circumstances that shape these outcomes, or to antecedents or constraints that set poficy 
choices into context; and 

• identifies the policy issues to which the indicators relate, with three major categories distinguishing 
between the quality of educational outcomes and educational provision, issues of equity in educational 
outcomes and educational opportunities, and the adequacy and effectiveness of resource management. 
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The following matrix describes the first two dimensions: 





Education and learning 
outputs and outcomes 


Policy levers and contexts 
shaping educational outcomes 


Antecedents or constraints 
that contextualise policy 


Individual partici- 
pants in education and 
learning 


1 . The quality and 

distribution of individual 
educational outcomes 


5. Individual attitudes, 
engagement, and 
behaviour 


9. Background characteristics 
of the individual learners 


Instructional settings 


: 2. The quality of 

instructional delivery 


6. Pedagogy and learning 
practices and classroom 
climate 


10. Student learning 

conditions and teacher 
w^orking conditions 


Education providers 

i 


! 3. The output of educational 
1 institutions and 

institutional performance 


7. School environment and 
organisation 


1 1 . Characteristics of the 

service providers and their 
communities 


Education system as a 
v\^ho1e 

i 

I 

J 


; 4. The overall performance 
I; of the education system 


8. System>wide institutional 
settings, resource 
allocations, and policies 


12. The national educational, 
social, economic, and 
demographic context 
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CONTENTS AND HIGHLIGHTS 

The 2002 edition of Education at a Glance is divided into four chapters. 

Chafytet A examines the outcomes of education and learning, in terns of. . 

. ..cunent outl>ut of educational institutions and educational attainment of the adult population , . . . 

Chapter A begins by examining graduation rates in upper secondary and tertiary levels of education 
(Indicators A1 and A2). These indicators speak both to the institutional and the system -level output of 
education systems. To gauge progress in educational output, current graduation rates are compared to the 
educational attainment of older persons w^ho left the education system at different points in time. 

Countries’ progress is also review^ed in closing the gender gap in educational attainment and graduation 
rates, both overall and across different fields of education (Indicators Al, A2 and A4). 

Dropout and survival rates (Indicator A2) provide some indication of the internal efficiency of education 
systems. Students leave educational programmes before their completion for many reasons - they realise 
that they have chosen the wrong subject or educational programme, they fail to meet the standards set by 
their educational institution, or they may want to work before completing their programme. Nevertheless, 
high dropout rates indicate that the education system is not meeting the needs of its clients. Students may 
find that the educational programmes do not meet their expectations or their needs in order to enter 
the labour market, or that the programmes require more time outside the labour market than they can 
justify. 

• The proportion of individuals in the population who have not completed upper secondary education has 
been falling in almost all OECD countries, and rapidly in some. In all but five OECD countries, the ratio 
of upper secondary graduates to the population at the typical age of graduation now exceeds 70 per cent, 
and in many countries, it exceeds 90 per cent (p. 32). 

• An average of 26 per cent of persons at the typical age of graduation complete the tertiary-type A level 

j of education. This figure ranges from about one-third or more in Australia, Finland, Iceland, Poland, the i 

I United Kingdom and the United States, to less than 20 per cent in Austria, the Czech Republic, Denmark, ! 

i Germany, Italy and Switzerland (p. 42). i 

• Among older age groups, women have attained lower levels of upper secondary education than men, but 
for younger people, this pattern is now reversing. Today, graduation rates for women exceed those for 
men in most countries (p. 34). 

• In the humanities, arts, education, health and welfare, more than two-thirds of the tertiary-type A 
graduates are women, on average in OECD countries, whereas it is less than one -third in mathematics and 
science and less than one-quarter in engineering, manufacturing and construction (p. 58). 

• The adult population now possesses a greater stock of university-level skills, but most of this increase is due 
to significant increases in tertiary graduation rates in a comparatively small number of countries (p. 43). 

• On average, one -third of OECD students drop out before they complete their first tertiary- level degree (p. 44). 
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...the quality of learning outcomes. . . 

Counting the numbers of graduates alone does not inform us about the quality of learning outcomes. To 
address this, Indicators AS and A6 reflect the reading, mathematical and scientific literacy of 1 S-year-old 
students both with regard to the relative performance of countries and to the equality of learning outcomes 
vsdthin each country. Reading, mathematics and science are viewed as important basic skills in all OECD 
countries and student assessments in these areas therefore provide essential indicators for gauging the quahty 
of educational performance. Nevertheless, there is a growing acknowledgement that there are a much wider 
range of competencies that are important for the success of individuals and societies. Indicator A8 begins to 
address this with a comparative review of civic knowledge and attitudes of 14-year-olds. 

• On average across OECD countries, 10 per cent of 15-year-olds have acquired Level 5 literacy skills, 
which involve evaluating information and building hypotheses, drawing on specialised knowledge, and 
accommodating concepts contrary to expectations. The percentage varies from 19 per cent in Finland and 
New Zealand to below 1 per cent in Mexico. An average of 1 2 per cent of 1 5 -year-olds have only acquired 
the most basic literacy skills at Level 1 , and 6 per cent fall even below that (p. 65). 

• 15 -year-olds in Japan have the highest mean scores in mathematical literacy. Their scores cannot be 
distinguished statistically, however, from those of students in Korea and New Zealand, two other top- 
performing countries. In scientific literacy, students in Korea and japan demonstrate the highest average 

j performance (p. 76). 

I • The difference in mean performance between countries is large, but the variation in the performance of ! 
1 5 -year-olds within each country is many times larger. Wide disparities in performance are not a necessary 
condition for a country to attain a high level of overall performance, however. Five of the countries with 
the smallest variation in mathematical literacy — Canada, Finland, Iceland, japan and Korea — all perform 
well overall (p. 78). 

• Generally, 14-year-olds consider that obeying the law and voting are very important adult responsibilities. 
They also value activities that promote human rights, protect the environment, and benefit the community. 
They give less value to engaging in political discussions or joining a political party (p. 92). 

. . . and hoN this varies betmen schools and students. . . 
Indicators AS and A6 show that, in most countries, there are considerable differences in performance 
within each education system. This variation may reflect differences in school and student backgrounds, 
the human and financial resources available to schools, curricular differences, selection policies and 
practices, or the way that teaching is organised and delivered. 

Some countries have non-selective school systems that seek to provide all students with the same 
opportunities for learning, and allow each school to cater to all levels of student performance. Other 
countries respond to diversity explicitly by forming groups of students of similar performance levels 
through selection either within or between schools, with the aim of serving students according to 
their specific needs. Other countries combine the two approaches. Even in comprehensive school 
systems, schools may vary significantly in response to the socio-economic and cultural characteristics 
of the communities that they serve or their geography. Indicator A7 sheds light on such performance 
differences between schools and the factors to which these relate. 

• On average, differences in the performance of 1 5 -year-olds between schools account for 36 per cent of the 
OECD average variation in student performance, but this proportion varies from 10 per cent in Finland and 
Sweden to more than 50 per cent in Austria, Belgium, the Czech Republic, Germany, Greece, Hungary, 
Italy and Poland (p. 85). 
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• Some variation between schools can be attributed to geography, institutional factors, or the selection of 
students by ability. Differences are often compounded by family background, particularly in countries with 

! differentiated school systems, since results are associated not only with individual students’ backgrounds 
but, to a greater extent, with the backgrounds of other students (p. 87). 

. . . equity in educational opportunities and outcomes . . . 

Students come from a variety of socio-economic and cultural backgrounds. Schools must therefore 
provide appropriate and equitable opportunities for a diverse student body. Diverse backgrounds and 
interests can enhance a learning environment but heterogeneous levels of ability and differences in school 
preparedness increase the challenges of meeting the needs of students from very different socio-economic 
backgrounds. 

To pursue this policy issue. Indicators A9 and AlO examine the relationship between student 
performance in reading literacy and their parents’ occupational status, place of birth, and the language 
spoken at home. Although these characteristics do not lend themselves directly to educational policy, 
identifying the characteristics of the students most likely to perform poorly can help educators and policy- 
makers locate areas for policy intervention. If it can be shown that some countries find it easier than others 
to accommodate different background factors, important policy insights can be generated and used in 
other countries. 

• 15 -year-olds whose parents have higher-status jobs show higher literacy performance on average but the 
advantage is much greater in some countries than in others, particularly in Belgium, Germany, Luxembourg 
and Switzerland (p. 99). 

• Socio-economic background remains one of the most powerful factors influencing performance. Some 
countries, however, most notably Canada, Finland, Iceland, Ireland, Japan and Korea, demonstrate that 
high average quality and social equity in educational outcomes can go together (p. 99). 

• In most countries with significant immigrant populations, first-generation 15-year-olds read well below 

' the level of native students even if they were themselves born in the country, but the disadvantage varies I 
widely across countries (p. 105). 

• Not surprisingly, students who do not speak the majority language at home perform much less well than 
students who do. In all countries, these students are much more likely to score among the lowest quarter 
of students, but again, the disadvantage varies widely across countries (p. 106). . 

. ..and the returns to education for individuals and society. 

As levels of skill tend to rise with educational attainment, the social costs incurred when those with higher 
levels of education do not work also rise; and as populations in OECD countries age, higher and longer 
participation in the labour force can lower dependency ratios and help to alleviate the burden of financing 
public pensions. Indicators All and A12 examine the relationship between educational attainment 
and labour force activity, comparing rates of participation in the labour force first, and then rates of 
unemployment. 

Markets also provide incentives to individuals to develop and maintain appropriate levels of skills through 
wage differentials, especially through higher earnings for persons completing additional education. 
Acquiring higher levels of education can also be viewed as an investment in human capital, which includes 
the stock of skills that individuals maintain or develop, through education or training, and then offer. 
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in return for earnings, on the labour market. The higher the earnings from increased human capital, 
the higher the returns on the investment and the premium paid for enhanced skills and/or higher 
productivity. Indicators A13 and A14 seek to measure the returns to education for individuals, in terms 
of higher earnings; for taxpayers, in terms of higher fiscal income from better educated individuals; and 
for economies more generally, in terms of the relationship between education and economic growth. 
Together, these indicators shed light on the longer-term impact of education for individuals and societies. 

^ • Labour force participation rates rise with educational attainment in most OECD countries. With very few 

■ exceptions, graduates of tertiary education have markedly higher participation rates than upper secondary 
graduates. The gap in male participation rates is particularly wide between upper secondary graduates and 
those with no upper secondary qualification (p. 112). 

• Although there is a gender gap in labour force participation for those with tertiary educational attainment, j 

the gap is much narrower than for those with lower qualifications (p. 1 1 3). ' 

• A IS-year-old can expect to hold a job for 6.5 of the 15 years to come, to be unemployed for a total of 
0.8 years, and to be out of the labour mzirket for 1 .4 yeztrs. Countries vary most in terms of the average length of 
periods of unemployment, which primarily reflects differences in youth employment rates (p. 1 20). 

• Education and earnings are positively linked, and this link is particularly pertinent in upper secondary 
education, which constitutes a watershed in many countries. Education beyond upper secondary brings 
a particularly high premium and, while women still earn less than men with similar levels of educational 
attainment, the differences are smaller at higher levels (p. 124). 

® In all countries, the private rate of return to investment in education is higher than real interest rates, and 
often significantly so. Social returns are still well above risk-free real interest rates, but tend to be lower 
than private returns, due to the significant social costs of education (p. 1 27). 

• Earnings differentials and the length of education tend to be the prime determinants of the returns, but there are 
other factors, including taxes which reduce the returns, lower risks of unemployment which increase the returns, 
tuition fees which reduce the returns, and public grant or loan arrangements which boost returns (p. 1 28). 

• The improvement in human capital has been a strong and common factor behind economic growth in recent 
decades, and in some countries accounted for more th^ half a percentage point of growth in the 1990s (p. 1 36). 

chapter B considers the financial and human resources invested in education, in terms of .. . 
Financial resources are a central policy lever for improving educational outcomes. As an investment in 
human skills, education can help to foster economic growth and enhance productivity, contribute to 
personal and social development, and reduce social inequality. But like any investment, education has 
returns and costs. After Chapter A examined the returns to education. Chapter B provides a comparative 
examination of spending patterns in OECD countries. By giving more emphasis to trends in spending 
patterns. Education at a Glance 2002 analyses how different demand and supply factors interact and how 
spending on education, compared to spending on other social priorities, has changed. 

...the resources that each country invests in education relative to its number of students enrolled . . . 
Effective schools require the right combination of trained and talented personnel, adequate facilities, state- 
of-the-art equipment, and motivated students ready to learn. The demand for high-quality education, 
however, can translate into higher costs per student, and must therefore be weighed against undue burdens 
for taxpayers. No absolute standards exist for measuring the per student resources needed to ensure 
optimal returns for individual students or society as a whole. Nonetheless, international comparisons can 
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provide a starting point for discussion by evaluating the variation that exists between OECD countries in 
educational investment. Indicator B1 examines direct public and private expenditure on educational 
institutions in relation to the number of their full-time equivalent (FTE) students. It also reviews how 
OECD countries apportion per capita education expenditure between different levels of education. 

• As a whole, OECD countries spend US$ 4 229 per primary student, US$ S 174 per secondary student, 
and US$ 1 1 422 per tertiary student. These averages mask a broad range of expenditure across countries, 
however (p. 148). 

• On average, OECD countries spend 2 . 3 times as much per student at the tertiary level as at the primary level (p. 1 54). 

I • In some OECD countries, low annual expenditure per tertiary-level student still translates into high overall | 
! costs of tertiary education, because of the length of studies (p. 1 54). j 

• At the tertiary level, education spending has not always kept pace with rapidly expanding enrolments. 

• Lower unit expenditure cannot automatically be equated with poorer quality educational services. 
Australia, Finland, Korea and the United Kingdom, for example, which have moderate per student 
education expenditure at primary and lower secondary levels, are among the OECD countries with 15- 
year-old students performing best in mathematics (p. 150). 

...and f'clative to national income and the size off>ublic budgets,.. . 

Indicator B2 examines the proportion of national resources that goes to educational institutions and the 
levels of education to which they go. The proportion of national financial resources allocated to education 
is one of the key choices made by each OECD country; it is an aggregate choice made by governments, 
enterprises, and individual students and their families. Indicator B2 also shows how the amount of 
educational spending relative to the size of national wealth and in absolute terms has evolved over time in 
OECD countries. 

Indicator B3 completes the picture of the resources invested in education by examining changes in 
public spending on education in absolute terms and relative to changes in overall public spending. All 
governments are involved in education, funding or directing the provision of services. Since markets 
offer no guarantee of equal access to educational opportunities, governments fund educational services to 
ensure that they are within the reach of their populations. Public expenditure on education as a percentage 
of total public expenditure indicates the value of education relative to the value of other public investments 
such as health care, social security, defence and security. 

• OECD countries spend 5.8 per cent of their collective GDP on their educational institutions (p. 1 62). 

• In 14 of 1 8 OECD countries, public and private investment in education increased by more than 5 per cent 
between 1995 and 1999 (p. 163). 

• On average, OECD countries devote 12.7 per cent of total public expenditure to educational institutions 

I (p.i75). : 

• In real terms, public expenditure on education increased by more than 5 per cent in four out of five OECD 
countries between 1995 and 1999 (p. 177). 

• Public expenditure on education tended to grow faster than total government spending, but not as fast 
as GDP. In Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden and the United Kingdom, public expenditure on education 
increased between 1995 and 1999, despite falling public budgets in real terms (p. 177). 
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...the h/ays in i^hich education systems are financed, and the sources of the funds, . . . 
Cost-sharing between the participants in education and society as a whole is an issue that is under 
discussion in many OECD countries. This is a particularly relevant question at the early and late stages of 
education — pre -primary and tertiary — where full or nearly full public funding is less common. As new 
client groups participate in education, the range of educational opportunities, programmes and providers 
is growing, and governments are forging new partnerships to mobilise the necessary resources. Public 
funding is now being looked upon increasingly as providing only a part, albeit a very substantial part, of the 
investment in education. Private funding is playing an increasingly important role. To shed light on these 
issues. Indicator B4 examines the relative proportions of funds for educational institutions from public 
and private sources, and how these figures have evolved since 1995 . 

New funding strategies aim not only at mobilising the required resources from a wider range of public and 
private sources, but also at providing a broader range of learning opportunities and improving the efficiency 
of schooling. In the majority of OECD countries, publicly funded primary and secondary education is also 
organised and delivered by public institutions. However, in a fair number of OECD countries the public 
funds are then transferred to private institutions or given directly to households to spend in the institution 
of their choice. In the former case, the final spending and delivery of education can be regarded as 
subcontracted by governments to non-governmental institutions, whereas in the latter instance, students 
and their families are left to decide which type of institution best meets their requirements. Also the 
allocation of funds between public and private sources is examined in Indicator B4. 

• The private share of total payments to educational institutions ranges from about 3 per cent or less in Finland, 
Norway, Portugal, the Slovak Republic, Sweden and Turkey to as much as 40 per cent in Korea (p. 182). 

• In some OECD countries, governments pay most primary and secondary education costs, but leave the 
management of educational institutions to the private sector to broaden the range oflearning opportunities without 
limiting the participation of students from low-income families. In Belgium and the Netherlands, the majority of 
primary and secondary students are enrolled in such government-dependent private institutions. In Australia, 
France, Korea, Spain and the United Kingdom, the proportion is still more than 20 per cent (p. 1 82). 

• Very few primary and secondary educational institutions are financed predominantly by households as 
compared to governments (p. 183). 

• Tertiary institutions tend to mobilise a far higher proportion of their funds from private sources than do 
primary, secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary institutions. The share ranges from 3 per cent or less 
in Austria, the Flemish Community of Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Greece and Switzerland, to 78 per cent 
in Korea (p. 185). 

• In ten out of 1 9 OECD countries, private expenditure on tertiary education grew by more than 30 per cent 
between 1995 and 1999. In most countries, however, this growth in private spending was not associated 
with a decrease in public-sector spending on tertiary education (p. 185). 

. . . different financing instruments . . . 

The primary financing mechanism of education in most OECD countries remains direct spending on 
educational institxitions. However, governments are looking increasingly towards greater diversity in 
financing instruments. Comparing these instruments helps to identify policy alternatives. Subsidies to 
students and their families, the subject of Indicator BS, constitute one such alternative to direct spending 
on institutions. Governments subsidise the costs of education and related expenditure in order to increase 
access to education and reduce social inequalities. Furthermore, public subsidies play an important role 
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in indirectly funding educational institutions. Channelling institutional funding through students may 
heighten institutional competition and therefore the efficiency of education funding. Since aid for student 
living costs can also serve as a substitute for work as a financial resource, pubUc subsidies may enhance 
educational attainment by enabling students to study full-time and to work fewer hours or not at all. 

Public subsidies come in many forms: means-based subsidies, family allowances for all students, tax 
allowances for students or parents, or other household transfers. Should household subsidies take the 
form of grants or loans? Do loans effectively help increase the efficiency of financial resources invested 
in education and shift some of the costs to the beneficiaries? Or are student loans less appropriate than 
grants for encouraging low-income students to pursue their education? Indicator B5 cannot answer 
these questions, but it does provide a useful overview of the subsidy policies being pursued in different 
OECD countries. 

• An average of 16 per cent of public spending on tertiary education goes, in the form of subsidies, to 
supporting students, households cuid other private entities. In Australia, Denmark and the United 
Kingdom, public subsidies account for one-third or more of public tertiary education budgets (p. 194). 

• Subsidies are particularly important in systems where students are expected to pay at least part of their 
I education costs (p. 196). 

^ i 

• In most OECD countries, the beneficiaries of public subsidies enjoy considerable discretion in spending 
them. In all reporting OECD countries, subsidies are spent mainly outside educational institutions, and in 
one out of three countries, they are spent exclusively outside (p. 1 96). 

. ..and hoi^ the money is invested and apportioned among different resource categories. 

Chapter B concludes with an examination of how financial resources are invested and apportioned among 
resource categories (Indicator B6).The allocation of resources can influence the quality of instruction 
(through the relative expenditure on teachers’ salaries, for example), the condition of educational 
facilities (through expenditure on school maintenance), and the abifity of the education system to adjust 
to changing demographic and enrolment trends. A comparison of how OECD countries apportion their 
educational expenditure among resource categories can provide some insight into the differences in 
organisational structure and operation of educational institutions. Systemic budgetary and structural 
decisions on allocating resources eventually make themselves felt in the classroom; they affect teaching 
and the conditions under which teaching takes place. 

• On average, one-quarter of the expenditure on tertiary education is earmarked for R&D at tertiary 
educational institutions. OECD countries differ significantly in how they emphasise R&D in tertiary 
institutions, which explains part of the wide differences in expenditure per tertiary student (p. 202). 

• Expenditure on ancillary services at primary, secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary levels represent, 
on average, S per cent of total spending on educational institutions. This is usually more than what OECD 
countries spend on household subsidies (p. 202). 

• In primary, secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary education combined, current expenditure accounts 
for 92 per cent of total spending on average across all OECD countries. In all but four OECD countries, 

70 per cent or more of current expenditure goes to staff salaries (p. 203). 

• At the tertiary level, OECD countries tend to devote a higher proportion of current expenditure to 
services that are sub -contracted or bought in (p. 205). 
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Cbaptet C looks at access to education, participation and progression, in terms of. . 
A well-educated population has become a defining feature of a modern society. Education is seen as a mechanism 
for instilling civic values, and as a means for developing individuals' productive and social capacity. Early 
childhood programmes prepare young children socially and academically for primary education. Primary and 
secondary education provides basic skills that serve as a foundation for young people to become productive 
members of society. Tertiary education provides opportunities for acquiring advanced knowledge and skills, 
either immediately after initial schooling or later. Many employers encourage ongoing training, and assist 
workers in upgrading or re- orienting their skills to meet the demands of changing technologies. Chapter C 
sketches a comparative picture of access, participation and progression in education across OECD countries. 

...the expected duration of schooling, overall and at the different levels of education,. . . 
Indicators on the expected duration of schooling, and on enrolment rates at different educational levels 
(Indicator Cl) can help to elucidate the structure of education systems and access to educational 
opportunities in them. Enrolment trends at the different education levels and types of institutions show 
how education supply and demand are balanced in different countries. 

• In 25 of 27 OECD countries, individuals participate in formal education for between 15 and 20 years, on 
average. Most of the variation comes from differences in upper secondary enrolments (p. 215). 

• School expectancy increased between 1995 and 2000 in 18 out of 20 OECD countries. In Australia, 
i the Czech Republic, Finland, Greece, Hungary, Korea, Poland and the United Kingdom, the increase 
* exceeded one year over this relatively short period (p.2 1 6). 

• In two-fifths of OECD countries, more than 70 per cent of three to four- year-olds are enrolled in either ' 
pre-primary or primary programmes. At the other end of the spectrum, a 1 7-year-old can expect to spend 
an average of 2.5 years in tertiary education (p. 216). 

• In the majority of OECD countries, women can expect to receive more years of education than men — an 
additional 0.5 years, on average. However, in Korea, Switzerland and Turkey, men can expect to have 
between 0.7 to 2.8 more years of education (p. 216). 

. . . entry to and participation in different types of educational programmes and institutions, . . . 

Virtually all young people in OECD countries can expect to go to school for 1 1 years. However, 
participation patterns and progression through education vary widely. Both the timing and participation 
rate in pre-school and after the end of compulsory education differ considerably between countries. Some 
countries have extended participation in education, for example, by making pre-school education almost 
universal by the age of three, by retaining the majority of young people in education until the end of their 
teens, or by maintaining 10 to 20 per cent participation among up to the late 20s. High tertiary entry and 
participation rates help to ensure the development and maintenance of a highly educated population and 
labour force. Rates of entry to both types of tertiary education (Indicator C2) are an indication, in part, 
of the degree to which the population is acquiring high-level skills and knowledge valued by the labour 
market in knowledge societies. 

While the successful graduation from upper secondary education is becoming the norm in most OECD 
countries, routes to it are becoming increasingly varied. Upper secondary programmes can differ in 
their curricular content, often depending on the type of further education or occupation for which the 
programmes are intended to prepare students. Most upper secondary programmes in OECD countries 
are primarily designed to prepare students for further studies at the tertiary level. The orientation of these 
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programmes can be general, pre -vocational or vocational. Besides the programmes primarily preparing 
students for further education, in most OECD countries there are also upper secondary programmes 
designed to prepare students for direct entry to the labour market. Enrolment in these different types of 
educational programmes is also examined in Indicator C2. 

• Today, four out of ten school leavers are likely to attend tertiary programmes leading to the equivalent of 
a bachelors^ or higher tertiary-type A degree. In some OECD countries, the figure can be as high as one of 
every two school leavers (p. 223). 

• With the exception of France, Germany and Turkey, participation in tertiary education grew in all OECD 
countries between 1995 and 2000; in the majority of OECD countries by more than 15 per cent, and in 
the Czech Republic, Hungary, Korea and Poland by more than 50 per cent (p. 225). 

• The majority of students in primary and secondary education are enrolled in public institutions. However, ; 
1 1 per cent of primary level students, 14 per cent of lower secondary level students, and 19 per cent of ; 
upper secondary level students, on average, are enrolled in privately managed schools. At all levels, the 
majority of students in Belgium and in the Netherlands are enrolled in privately managed schools, and in 
Korea and the United Kingdom, the majority of students in upper secondary education are enrolled in 
privately managed schools (p. 229). 

• In most OECD countries, the majority of tertiary students are enrolled in public institutions. However, in Belgium, Japan, 
Korea, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom, privately managed institutions enrol the majority of students (p. 229). 

. . . teat-ning beyond initial education . . . 

There is ample evidence that more secondary and tertiary education for young people improves their 
individual economic and social prospects. There is also growing, albeit less direct evidence, of a pay-off 
for societies at large from having a more highly educated population (Indicators A13 and A14). But as 
rapidly changing technology and globalisation transform the pattern of demand for skilled labour world- 
wide, increasing the proportion of young people who participate in upper secondary or higher education 
can only be one part of the solution, for several reasons. First, an inflow of better-educated young people 
can only gradually change the overall educational level of the existing workforce. Second, educational 
attainment is only one component of human capital accumulation since knowledge and skills continue 
to be acquired lifelong, not only in education settings but also through family life, from experience with 
communities and in business. Strategies for developing lifelong learning opportunities must therefore look 
beyond mainstream educational programmes and qualifications if they are to ensure optimal investment 
in human capital. Indicator C4 brings together evidence from the International Adult Literacy Survey 
(1994-1998) and national household surveys on adult education and training, which both provide some 
understanding of participation in job-related education and training of the employed. 

• For half of the reporting OECD countries, more than 40 per cent of the adult population participated in 
some form of continuing education and training within a 1 2-month period (p. 248). 

• The incidence and intensity of continuing education and training varies greatly between OECD countries. 
Participation rates range from 1 8 per cent or lower in Hungary, Poland and Portugal, to more than 50 per 

I cent in Denmark, Finland, Sweden and the United States (p. 248). 

• In 1 1 out of the 19 OECD countries, adults with tertiary qualifications are between two and three times 
more likely to participate in job -related training than adults who have not completed upper secondary 
education; thus education combines with other influences to make adult training least common among 
those who need it most (p. 248). 
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• Women with lower levels of educational attainment tend to receive less job -related continuing education 
and training but the pattern becomes less pronounced for women with upper secondary and tertiary 
qualifications (p. 248). 



. ..and cwss-border movements of students. 
The international dimension of higher education is receiving more and more attention. The general trend 
towards freely circulating capital, goods and people, coupled with changes in the openness of labour markets, 
have increased the demand for new kinds of skills and knowledge in OECD countries. Governments are looking 
increasingly to higher education to play a role in broadening the horizons of students and allowing them to 
develop a deeper understanding of the multiplicity of languages, cultures and business methods in the world. 

One way for students to expand their knowledge is to attend higher educational institutions in countries 
other than their own. International student mobility involves costs and benefits to students and institutions 
in sending and host countries alike. While the direct short-term monetary costs and benefits of this mobility 
are relatively easy to measure, the long-term social and economic benefits to students, institutions and 
countries are more difficult to quantify. The number of students studying in other countries (Indicator C3), 
however, provides some idea of the extent of student mobility. 

• Five countries (Australia, France, Germany, the United Kingdom and the United States) attract seven out 
of ten foreign students studying in the OECD area (p. 237). 

• In absolute numbers, Greek, Japanese and Korean students represent the largest sources of foreign students 
from OECD countries, while students from China and Southeast Asia make up the largest numbers of 
foreign students from non-OECD countries (p. 239). 

t 

t 

• In relative terms, foreign students in OECD countries constitute from below 1 per cent to almost ' 
17 per cent of tertiary enrolments. Proportional to their size, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Switzerland and 
the United Kingdom show the largest proportions of foreign students, measured as a percentage of their 
tertiary enrolments (p. 240). 

Qhuptet D examines the learning environment and organisation of schools, in terms of.. 

Chapters A, B and C examined financial resources invested in education, patterns of participation, and 
the results of education in terms of student achievement and the labour market outcomes of education. 
Chapter D now looks at teaching and learning conditions in education systems. Learning in schools is 
mostly organised in classroom settings where teachers are the primary agents for planning, pacing and 
monitoring learning. In the first five indicators, school conditions are analysed from the learners’ point 
of view, while the last two indicators present system- level information on the working conditions of the 
teaching force. 



. . . student learning conditions, . . . 

How effectively learning time is used depends on how appropriate study programmes are, and on how 
much instruction time a student receives. Indicator D1 examines instruction time available for various 
study areas for students between 9 and 14 years of age. The size of the learning group that shares teacher 
time is another variable for measuring the use of classroom learning time. Indicator D2 looks at the 
variation in average class size, and the ratio of students to teaching staff across OECD countries to estimate 
the human resources available for individual students. 
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• Students between the ages of 9 and 1 1 spend an average of 841 hours per year in the classroom. Students 
between the ages of 1 2 and 14 spend nearly 100 hours more, although the figures vary significantly across 
countries (p. 279). 

• On average across countries, reading and writing in the language of instruction, mathematics, and science, 
comprise about half the compulsory curriculum for 9 to 1 1 year-olds, and 40 per cent for 12 to 14- year- 
olds (p. 279). 

• 1 5 -year-old students spend an average of 4.6 hours per week on homework and learning in the language of 
instruction, mathematics and science in addition to instruction time spent in the classroom (p. 280). 

• On average, one in three 1 5 -year-olds receive, at least occasionally, private tutoring or private instruction (p. 2 8 1 ). 

• The average class size in primary education is 22 students, but the figure varies from 36 students in Korea 
to fewer than half that number in Greece, Iceland and Luxembourg (p. 288). 

...the availability and use ofinfomation technology at school and at home. . . 

In addition to classroom time and human resources, new technologies assume an increasingly important 
role in education. They not only equip students with important skills to participate effectively in the 
modern world, but also foster the development of self-regulated learning strategies and skills, as part of an 
essential foundation for lifelong learning. The mere presence of modern information and communication 
technology (ICT) in schools does not guarantee its effective use, but its availability is critical for improving 
teaching and learning conditions in schools and for providing equitable education for all. Indicator D3 
looks at the availability of ICT in students’ homes and schools, and the use of technology in teaching 
and learning. Indicator D4 goes further by analysing the attitudes and experiences of young males and 
females in using information technology. 



• On average across countries, the typical 15 -year-old attends a school with 13 students for one computer 
but this varies widely across countries and, in some countries, between regions and schools (p. 296). 

• On average across countries, about one-third of 1 5 -year-old students reported using a computer at school 
daily or at least a few times per week but the frequency of using a computer at home is almost double this. 
However, the percentage of 1 5 -year-olds who say that they never have a computer available to them is 10 
percentage points higher for the home than for school, which suggests that schools may play an important 

I role in bridging the educational gap between the “information have and have-nots” (p. 297). 

• On average in OECD countries, 15 -year-old males are significantly more confident in their perceived 
ability to use computers than females. Gender differences are greatest in Denmark, Finland and Sweden, 
and smallest in Australia, New Zealand, Scotland and the United States (p. 309). 

• With the exception of Ireland, Mexico and the United States, 1 5-year-old males report significantly higher 
levels of interest in computers than females (p. 309). 

. . . classroom and school climate . . . 

Teachers act as professionals with a relatively high degree of freedom to organise students’ learning activities 
and to evaluate their progress. Their subject knowledge, pedagogical skills, discipline, enthusiasm and 
commitment are important for determining the learning climate of the classroom and, more generally, 
the school. Other factors such as student discipline, the availability of educational resources, and school 
autonomy also influence the working climate of the school which, in turn, significantly affects education 
outcomes. Indicator D5 first examines those aspects of classroom climate that appear to favour learning 
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of IS-year-olds, and the differences between countries with respect to these. Next, the indicator presents 
indices on the working climate of schools showing patterns of differences between countries with respect 
to relevant school climate factors. 

• Compared to the OECD mean, 15-year-olds in Australia, Canada, New Zealand, Portugal, Sweden, the 
United Kingdom and the United States reported receiving more support from their teachers than those in 
Austria, Belgium, the Czech Republic, Germany, Italy, Korea, Luxembourg and Poland (p. 318). 

• On average across countries, one 1 5 -year-old in three reported that more than five minutes are spent at the 
start of the class doing nothing; more than one in four complained about noise and disorder (p. 318). 

i • More than half the 15 -year-olds in Australia, Denmark, Ireland, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden and the 
United Kingdom reported that they regularly use the science laboratory compared to less than 1 0 per cent 
in Finland and Hungary (p. 320). 

• School resources tend to be used more frequently, schools tend to have a higher level of autonomy, teachers’ 
morale and commitment tend to be higher, and teacher-student relations tend to be relatively better in 
high performing countries, whereas in countries with relatively low performance, negative school climate 
indices tend to cluster, and the indices on the use of school resources, teachers* morale and commitment, 
school autonomy and teacher -student relations tend to fall below the OECD average (p. 322). 

. . . cmd teachets' h/otking conditions. 

Chapter D concludes with a comparative review of teachers* working conditions. Education systems 
employ a large number of professionals in increasingly competitive market conditions. Ensuring a sufficient 
number of skilled teachers is a key concern in all OECD countries. Key determinants of the supply of 
qualified teachers are the salaries and working conditions of teachers, including starting salaries and pay 
scales, and the costs incurred by individuals to become teachers, compared with salaries and costs in other 
occupations. Both affect the career decisions of potential teachers and the types of people attracted to the 
teaching profession. At the same time, teachers* salaries are the largest single factor in the cost of providing 
education. Teacher compensation is thus a critical consideration for policy-makers seeking to maintain 
the quality of teaching and a balanced education budget. The size of education budgets naturally reflects 
trade-offs between a number of interrelated factors, including teachers’ salaries, the ratio of students to 
teaching staff, the quantity of instruction time planned for students, and the designated number of teaching 
hours. To shed light on these issues. Indicator D6 shows the starting, mid-career and maximum statutory 
salaries of teachers in public primary and secondary education, and incentive schemes and bonuses used 
in teacher rewards systems. 

Together with class size and the ratio of students to teaching staff (Indicator D2), hours of instruction for 
students (Indicator Dl) and teachers’ salaries (Indicator D6), the amount of time that teachers spend 
in the classroom teaching influences the financial resources which countries need to invest in education. 
While the number of teaching hours and the extent of non -teaching responsibilities are important parts 
of a teacher’s working conditions, they also affect the attractiveness of the profession itself. Indicator D7 
examines the statutory working time of teachers at different levels of education, as well as the statutory 
teaching time, i.e., the time that full-time teachers are expected to spend teaching students. Although 
working time and teaching time only partly determine the actual workload of teachers, they do give some 
insight into differences between countries in what is demanded of teachers. 
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• The mid -career salaries of lower secondary teachers range from less than US$10 000 in the Czech Republic 
and Hungary to US $ 40 000 and more in Germany, Japan, Korea, Switzerland and the United States. Some 
countries make a major investment in human resources despite lower levels of national income (p. 332). 

• An upper secondary teacher’s salary per contact hour is, on average, 42 per cent higher than that of a 
primary teacher. This difference in compensation per teaching hour between these two levels is 1 0 per cent 
or less in Australia, New Zealand, Scotland and the United States, and more than 80 per cent in Spain and 
Switzerland (p. 334). 

• Teachers in Australia, Denmark, England, New Zealand and Scotland reach the highest step on the salary 

scale in 1 1 years or less. More than 30 years of service are required for a teacher to reach the maximum salary { 
level in Austria, the Czech Republic, France, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Korea and Spain (p. 334). j 

i 

• Schools have at least some responsibility in deciding the levels and extent of compensation for additional ^ 
responsibilities and overtime in about half of OECD countries (p. 335). 

• Public primary school teachers teach an average of 792 hours per year; the figure ranges from 583 hours to 
1 139 hours (p. 343). 

• At the lower secondary level, teachers teach an average of 720 hours, but the figure ranges from 555 
hours to 1 182 hours. Regulations of teachers’ working time vary. In most countries, teachers are formally 
required to work a specific number of hours. Some countries specify teaching time in lessons per week, in 
others, time is set aside for non-teaching school activities, and in some countries, the hours when teachers 
are required to be at school are specified (p. 343). 



FURTHER RESOURCES 

The web site www,oecd,org/ els/ education/ eag2002 provides a rich source of information on the methods 
employed for the calculation of the indicators, the interpretation of the indicators in the respective 
national contexts and the data sources involved. The web site also provides access to the data underlying 
the indicators. 

The web site www,pisa,oecd,org provides information on the OECD Programme for International Student 
Assessment (PISA), on which many of the indicators in this publication draw. 

Education Policy Analysis is a companion volume to Education at a Glance, which takes up selected themes 
of key importance for governments. The five chapters in this year’s edition of Education Policy Analysis 
reviews five themes: Eight key strategies for improving access to quality early childhood education and 
care are identified; the characteristics of countries that achieve high quality reading skills of 15 -year-olds 
from all social backgrounds are analysed; policies that countries can use to attract, develop and retain 
effective teachers are explored; and the growth of education across national borders is documented, and 
its challenges for national policy making discussed. In addition, a broader concept of “human capital” 
is developed that helps bridge the gap between education’s economic mission, and its wider social and 
personal benefits. 
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Coverage of the statistics 

Although a lack of data still limits the scope of the indicators in many countries, the coverage extends, 
in principle, to the entire national education system regardless of the ownership or sponsorship of the 
institutions concerned and regardless of education delivery mechanisms. With one exception described 
below, all types of students and all age groups are meant to be included: children (including students 
wdth special needs), adults, nationals, foreigners, as well as students in open distance learning, in special 
education programmes or in educational programmes organised by ministries other than the Ministry of 
Education, provided the main aim of the programme is the educational development of the individual. 
However, vocational and technical training in the workplace, with the exception of combined school and 
work-based programmes that are explicitly deemed to be parts of the education system, is not included in 
the basic education expenditure and enrolment data. 

Educational activities classified as “adult” or “non-regular” are covered, provided that the activities involve 
studies or have a subject-matter content similar to “regular” education studies or that the underlying 
programmes lead to potential qualifications similar to corresponding regular educational programmes. 
Courses for adults that are primarily for general interest, personal enrichment, leisure or recreation are 
excluded. 

Calculation of international means 

For many indicators a country mean is presented and for some an OECD total. 

The country mean is calculated as the unweighted mean of the data values of all countries for which data are 
available or can be estimated . The country mean therefore refers to an average of data values at the level of 
the national systems and can be used to answer the question of how an indicator value for a given country 
compares with the value for a typical or average country. It does not take into account the absolute size of 
the education system in each country. 

The OECD total is calculated as a weighted mean of the data values of all countries for which data are 
available or can be estimated. It reflects the value for a given indicator when the OECD area is considered 
as a whole. This approach is taken for the purpose of comparing, for example, expenditure charts for 
individual countries with those of the entire OECD area for which valid data are available, with this area 
considered as a single entity. 

Note that both the country mean and the OECD total can be significantly affected by missing data. Given 
the relatively small number of countries, no statistical methods are used to compensate for this. In cases 
where a category is not applicable (code “a”) in a country or where the data value is negligible (code “n”) 
for the corresponding calculation, the value zero is imputed for the purpose of calculating country means. 
In cases where both the numerator and the denominator of a ratio are not applicable (code “a”) for a certain 
country, this country is not included in the country mean. 
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For financial tables using 1995 data, both the country mean and OECD total are calculated for countries 
providing both 1995 and 1999 data. This allows comparison of the country mean and OECD total over 
time with no distortion due to the exclusion of certain countries in the different years. 

Classification of levels of education 

The classification of the levels of education is based on the revised International Standard Classification of 
Education (lSCED-97). The biggest change between the revised ISCED and the former ISCED (ISCED- 
76) is the introduction of a multi-dimensional classification framework, allowing for the alignment of 
the educational content of programmes using multiple classification criteria. ISCED is an instrument 
for compiling statistics on education internationally and distinguishes among six levels of education . The 
Glossary and the notes in Annex 3 (Indicator A2) describe in detail the ISCED levels of education, and Annex 1 
shows corresponding theoretical graduation ages of the main educational programmes by ISCED level. 

Symbols for missing data 

Four symbols are employed in the tables and graphs to denote missing data: 
a Data not applicable because the category does not apply. 

c There are too few observations to provide reliable estimates (i.e., there are fewer than five 

schools or fewer than 30 students with valid data for this cell). 

m Data not available. 

n Magnitude is either negligible or zero. 

X Data included in another category or column of the table {e.g., x(2) means that data included in 

column 2 of the table). 
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Country codes 
OECD Member countries 



Australia 


AUS 


Korea 


KOR 


Austria 


AUT 


Luxembourg 


LUX 


Belgium 


BEL 


Mexico 


MEX 


Belgium (Flemish Community) 


BEL 


Netherlands 


NLD 


Canada 


CAN 


New Zealand 


NZL 


Czech Republic 


CZE 


Norway 


NOR 


Denmark 


DNK 


Poland 


POL 


Finland 


FIN 


Portugal 


PRT 


France 


FRA 


Slovak Republic 


SVK 


Germany 


DEU 


Spain 


ESP 


Greece 


GRC 


Sweden 


SWE 


Hungary 


HUN 


Switzerland 


CHE 


Iceland 


ISL 


Turkey 


TUR 


Ireland 


IRL 


United Kingdom 


UKM 


Italy 


ITA 


United States 


USA 


Japan 


JPN 







Countries participating in the OECD/UNESCO World Education Indicators programme 

Argentina, Brazil, Chile, China, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Jamaica, Jordan, Malaysia, Paraguay, Peru, 
Philippines, Russian Federation, Thailand, Tunisia, Uruguay and Zimbabwe participate in the OECD/ 
UNESCO World Education Indicators (WEI) programme. Data for these countries are collected using 
the same standards and methods that are applied for OECD countries and therefore included in this 
publication. Israel has observer status in OECD’s activities on education and has contributed to the OECD 
indicators on educational finance. 
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OVERVIEW 

Indicator A1 : Current upper secondary graduation rates and 
attainment of the adult population 

Table A1 . 1 . Upper secondary graduation rates (2000) 

Table A1 .2. Population that has attained at least upper secondary education 

( 2001 ) 

Table A1 .3. Post-secondary non-tertiary graduation rates (2000) 

Indicator A2: Current tertiary graduation and survival rates and 
attainment of the adult population 

Table A2. 1 . Tertiary graduation rates (2000) 

Table A2.2. Survival rates in tertiary education (2000) 

Table A2.3. Population that has attained tertiary education (2001) 

Indicator A3: Educational attainment of the labour force and 
adult population 

Table A3, la. Educational attainment of the population (2001) 

Table A3, lb. Educational attainment of the labour force (2001) 

Table A3. Ic. Educational attainment of the population, by gender (2001) 

Indicator A4: Graduates by field of study 

Table A4. 1 .Tertiary graduates, by field of study and level of education (2000) 
Table A4.2. Percentage of tertiary qualifications awarded to women, by type of 
tertiary education and by subject category (2000) 

Indicator A5: Reading literacy of 15-year-olds 

Table AS. 1 . Reading proficiency of 1 5-year -olds (2000) 

Table AS. 2. Variation in performance in reading literacy of 1 5 -year-olds (2000) 

Indicator A6: Mathematical and scientific literacy of 1 5-year-olds 

Table A6. 1 . Variation in performance in mathematical literacy of 1 5 -year-olds (2000) 
Table A6.2. Variation in performance in scientific literacy of 15 -year-olds (2000) 

Indicator A7: How student performance varies between schools 

Table A7. 1 . Sources of variation in performance in reading literacy of 
15-year-old students (2000) 

Indicator A8: Civic knowledge and engagement 

Table A8. 1 . Civic attitudes and civic engagement of 14-year-olds (1999) 

Indicator A9: Occupational status of parents and student 
performance 

Table A9. 1 . Student performance and socio-economic status (2000) 
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. . . and the returns to 
education fot individuals 
and society. 


Indicator A 10: Place of birth, language spoken at home, and 
reading literacy of 1 5-yearolds 

Table A 10. 1 . Performance in reading literacy and country of birth of IS -year- 
olds and their parents (2000) 

Table A 10. 2. Performance in reading literacy and language spoken at home of 
IS-year-olds (2000) 

Indicator A1 1: Labour force participation by level of educational 
attainment 

Table A 1 1.1. Labour force participation rates, by level of educational 
attainment (2001) 

Table A 1 1.2. Unemployment rates, by level of educational attainment (2001 ) 

Indicator A1 2: Expected years in education, employment and 
non-employment between the ages of 1 5 and 29 

Table A 1 2. 1 . Expected years in education and not in education for 1 5 to 29- 
year-olds, by gender and work status (2001) 

Indicator A1 3: The returns to education: Private and social rates 
of return to education and their determinants 

Table A 1 3. 1 . Relative earnings of the population with income from 
employment 

Table A 1 3.2. Differences in earnings between women and men 
Table A1 3.3. Private internal rates of return to education (1999-2000) 

Table A1 3.4. Social rates of return to education (1999-2000) 

Indicator A1 4: The returns to education: Links between human 
capital and economic growth 

Table A 1 4. 1 . Decomposition of changes in annual average growth rates of 
GDP per capita (1980-1997) 




Indicators AS, A6, A7, A9 and AlO draw on data from the Programme of 
International Student Assessment (PISA). Detailed information on this 
programme is available on the web site www.pisa.oecd.org. 
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CURRENT UPPER SECONDARY GRADUATION RATES 
AND ATTAINMENT OF THE ADULT POPULATION 

• In the majority of OECD countries for which comparable data are available, the ratio of upper secondary 
graduates to the population at the typical age of graduation exceeds 70 per cent. In Germany, Hungary, 
Japan, Poland and the Slovak Republic, graduation rates are 90 per cent or above. The challenge now is 
to ensure that the remaining fraction is not left behind, with the risk of social exclusion that this may 
entail. 




® Comparing the attainment of the population aged 25 to 34 years with that of the population aged 45 to 54 
shows that the proportion of individuals who have not completed upper secondary education has been 
shrinking in almost all OECD countries, and in some rapidly. 

* Among older age groups, women have attained lower levels of upper secondary education than men, 
but for younger people the pattern is now reversing. Today, graduation rates of women exceed those of 
men in most countries. 



Upper secondary graduation rates (2000) 

Ratio of unduphcated count of all upper secondary graduates to population at typical age graduation 
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1 . A significant proportion of the youth cohort is not covered by this indicator. 

Countries are ranked in descending order oj total upper secondary graduation rates. 

Source: OECD. Table A1 .1 . See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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To gauge the share 
of the population 
that has obtained the 
minimum credentials for 
successfully entering the 
labour market . . . 



. . . this indicator shores 
the current upper 
secondary graduate 
output of educational 
institutions . . . 



...as Nell as historical 
patterns of upper 
secondary completion. 



In 11 out ofl5 0ECP 
countries Nith compar- 
able data, upper secondary 
graduation rates exceed 
70 per cent... 



. ..and in Germany, Hun- 
gary, Japan, Poland and 
the Slovak Republic they 
are 90 per cent or above. 



Policy context 

Rising skill demands in OECD countries have made qualifications at the upper 
secondary level of education the minimum credential for successful labour market 
entry. Upper secondary education serves as the foundation for advanced learning 
and training opportunities, as well as preparation for direct entry into the labour 
market. Although many countries do allow students to leave the education system 
at the end of the lower secondary level, young people in OECD countries who 
leave without an upper secondary qualification tend to face severe difficulties in 
entering the labour market (see Indicators A 1 1 to A 14). 

The upper secondary graduation rate reflects the current output of education 
systems, i.e., the percentage of the typical upper secondary school age 
population that follow and successfully complete upper secondary programmes. 
Although high upper secondary graduation rates do not guarantee that an 
education system has adequately equipped its graduates with the basic skills 
and knowledge necessary to enter the labour market — this indicator does not 
capture the quality of educational outcomes — it is one indication of the extent 
to which education systems succeed in meeting the minimum requirements of 
the labour market. 

By comparing educational attainment levels between different generations one 
can identify the evolution of education levels within the population, reflecting 
both changing demands of the labour market and changing educational pohcies. 

Evidence and explanations 

Upper secondary graduation rates are estimated as the number of persons, 
regardless of their age, who graduate for the first time from upper secondary 
programmes per 100 people at the age at which students typically graduate 
from upper secondary education (see Annex 1). The graduation rates take into 
account students graduating from upper secondary education at the modal 
or typical graduation ages, and older students (e.^., those in “second chance” 
programmes). In 1 1 out of 13 of the OECD countries with comparable data, 
upper secondary graduation rates exceed 70 per cent (Chart A 1 .1). 

In five of the 13 countries for which comparable numbers of graduates are 
available, graduation rates are 90 per cent or above (Germany, Hungary, Japan, 
Poland and the Slovak Republic). Caution should be used in interpreting the 
graduation rates displayed in Chart Al.l for the following countries: In the 
Czech Republic and Spain, the length of secondary programmes was recently 
extended, which leads to an underestimation of graduation rates, and many 
Luxembourg nationals study in neighbouring countries. 

Some countries provide “second chance” opportunities for obtaining upper 
secondary credentials by offering examinations rather than providing upper 
secondary programmes for adults. In the United States, students who do 
not successfully complete the last year of upper secondary education — a 
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relatively large proportion — often take and pass a test of General Educational 
Development (GED) at a later point in time. This qualification is formally 
regarded as the equivalent of an upper secondary qualification. 

A comparison of the levels of educational attainment between older and 
younger age groups indicates marked progress with regard to the percentage of 
the population graduating from upper secondary education (Chart A1 .2). On 
average, only 60 per cent of 45 to 54 year-olds have attained an upper secondary 
level of education, compared to 74 per cent of 25 to 34-year-olds. 

This is especially striking in countries whose adult population generally has a 
lower attainment level. In younger age groups, differences between countries 
in the level of educational attainment are less pronounced. As a result, many 
countries currently showing low attainment in the adult population are expected 
to move closer to those with higher attainment levels. In Korea, Portugal and 
Spain, the proportion of individuals aged 25 to 34 vsdth at least upper secondary 
attainment is around twice as high as that in the age group 45 to 54. 



Uppet second^i'Y 
attainment levels have 
inc teased In almost all 
counth'es . . . 



. . . and many countHes 
Nith ttadltionally Ion 
levels of education ate 
catching up. 



I I 

Percentage of the population that has attained at least upper secondary education^, by age group (2001 ) 
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Note: Not all ISCED 3 programmes meet minimum requirements for ISCED 3C long programmes. See Annex 3 for notes. 

1 . Excluding ISCED 3C short programmes. 

2. Year of reference 2000. 

Countries are ranked in descending order oj the percentage oj 25 to 34~year-oIds who have attained at least upper secondary education. 
Source: OECD. Table A1 .2. See Annex 3 for a description of ISCED -97 levels, ISCED-97 country mappings and national data 
sources ( www. oecd. org /els/ education /eag2002). 



A 25 to 34-year-olds □ 45 to 54-year-olds 
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Among older age 
groups, Nomen have 
loNer levels of education 
than men. . . 



. . . but for younger people 
the pattern is norv 
reversing. 

Today, graduation 
rates for women e^:ceed 
those for men in most 
countries. 



In some countries, a 
significant proportion of 
students broaden their 
knowledge at the upper 
secondary level after 
completing a first upper 
secondary programme. 



In Canada, Hungary 
and Ireland 28 per cent 
or more of a typical age 
cohort complete a post- 
secondary non-tertiary 
programme. 



Gender differences in graduation rates 

The balance of educational attainment among men and women in the adult 
population is unequal in most OECD countries: historically women did not 
have sufficient opportunities and/or incentives to reach the same level of 
education as men. Women are generally over-represented among those who did 
not proceed to upper secondary education and under-represented at the higher 
levels of education (see also Indicator A3). 

However, these differences are mostly attributable to the large gender 
differences in the attainment of older age groups and have been significantly 
reduced or reversed among younger age groups. 

Today, graduation rates no longer show significant differences between men 
and women in half of the countries with available data (Table A 1 .1). Further, in 
14 out of 16 OECD countries for which upper secondary graduation rates can 
be compared between the genders, graduation rates for women exceed those 
for men in Finland, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy and Spain by 10 percentage 
points or more. In the majority of OECD countries, the gender ratio for upper 
secondary programmes designed to lead to further tertiary-type A education 
(ISCED 3 A) strongly favours women, only in Korea and Turkey do more men 
graduate than women. 

Graduation from post-secondary non-tertiary programmes 

Post-secondary non-tertiary programmes straddle the boundary between 
upper secondary and post-secondary education from a comparative point of 
view, even though they might clearly be considered upper secondary or post- 
secondary programmes in a national context. Although their content may not 
be significantly more advanced than upper secondary programmes, they serve 
to broaden the knowledge of participants who have already gained an upper 
secondary qualification. The students tend to be older than those enrolled at the 
upper secondary level. 

Typical examples of such programmes would be trade and vocational 
certificates in Canada and the United States, nursery teacher training in Austria 
and Switzerland or vocational training in the dual system for holders of general 
upper secondary qualifications in Germany. In most countries, post-secondary 
non-tertiary programmes are vocationally oriented. 

In half of OECD countries where post-secondary non-tertiary programmes are 
offered, a significant proportion of upper secondary graduates also graduate 
from a post- secondary non-tertiary programme, either instead of or in addition 
to tertiary education (OECD average 9 per cent). In Canada, Hungary and 
Ireland, 28 per cent or more of a typical age cohort complete a post-secondary 
non-tertiary programme (Table A 1 .3). 
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In almost two-thirds of OECD countries with available data, the majority of 
post-secondary non- tertiary students graduate from ISCED 4C programmes, 
which are designed primarily to prepare graduates for direct entry into the 
labour market. Apprenticeships that are designed for students who have 
already graduated from an upper secondary programme are also included in 
this category. However, in Belgium, the Czech Republic, Germany, the Slovak 
Republic and Spain, the majority of post- secondary non- tertiary graduates are 
from ISCED 4A programmes, most of which are designed to provide direct 
access to tertiary-type A education. 

Definitions and methodologies 

Upper secondary graduates are those who successfully complete the final 
year of upper secondary education, regardless of their age. In some countries, 
successful completion requires a final examination; in others it does not. 

Gross graduation rates for ISCED 3A, 3B and 3C programmes cannot be added, 
as some individuals graduate from more than one upper secondary programme 
and would thus be counted twice. The same applies for graduation rates by 
programme orientation, i.e., general or vocational. The unduphcated total 
count of graduates is calculated by netting out those students who graduated 
from another upper secondary programme in a previous year. 

For some countries, an imduplicated coimt of post-secondary non- tertiary 
graduates is unavailable and graduation rates may be overestimated because 
graduates complete multiple programmes at the same level. These countries are 
marked with a footnote in Table A 1 . 3 . 

Pre-vocational and vocational programmes include both school-based pro- 
grammes and combined school and work-based programmes that are recognised 
as part of the education system. Entirely work-based education and training that 
is not overseen by a formal education authority is not taken into account. 

Data on population and educational attainment are taken from OECD and 
EUROSTAT databases, which are compiled from National Labour Force Surveys. 
See Annex 3 at www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002 for national sources. 

The attainment profiles are based on the percentage of the population aged 25 
to 64 years that has completed a specified level of education . The International 
Standard Classification of Education (ISCED -97) is used to define the levels of 
education. See Annex 3 at www.oecd.org/els/ education /eag 200 2 for a description 
of ISCED-97 education levels and mappings for each country. 



Cfaduate data tefet to 
the school year 1999 - 
2000 and are based on 
the {JOE data collection 
on education statistics 
that is administered 
annually by the OEQP. 



Educational attainment 
data derive from 
National Labour Force 
Surveys and use the 
International Standard 
Classification of 
Education (ISCEP-97). 
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Table Al.l. 

Upper secondary graduation rates (2000) 

Ratio of upper secondary graduates to total population at typical age of graduation (multiplied by 100) in public and private institutions, by programme destination, 

programme orientation and gender 





Total 


[un duplicated) 


ISCED 3A 
(designed to 
prepare for 
direct entry to 
tertiary-type A 
education) 


ISCED 3B 
(designed to 
prepare for 
direct entry to 
tertiary-type B 
education) 


ISCED 3C 
(long) similar 
to duration of 
typical 3A or 3B 
programmes 


ISCED 3C (short) 
shorter than 
duration of 
typical 3A or 3B 
programmes 


General 

programmes 


Pre-vocational/ 

Vocational 

programmes 


M + F 


Males 


Females 


M + F 


Females 


M + F 


Females 


M + F 


Females 


M + F 


Females 


M + F 


Females 


M + F 


Females 
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Q) 
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(8) 
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(10) 
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(14) 




Australia 


m 


m 


m 


67 


73 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Austria 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Belgium 


m 


m 


m 


60 


64 


a 


a 


19 


19 


11 


IS 


36 


40 


54 


57 


Canada 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Czech Republic'* 


47 ■ 


SO 


42 


18 


21 


n 


n 


a 


a 


31 


23 


8 


10 


41 


35 


Denmark 


m 


m 


m 


52 


64 


a 


a 


54 


64 


a 


a 


52 


64 


54 


64 


Finland 


87 


81 


94 


87 


94 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


S3 


64 


72 


77 


France 


84 


81 


86 


49 


57 


10 


8 


2 


2 


37 


32 


31 


37 


67 


62 


Germany 


91 


89 


94 


33 


36 


58 


57 


a 


a 


a 


a 


33 


36 


58 


57 


Greece 


S8 


SO 


66 


56 


64 


m 


m 


26 


22 


m 


m 


56 


64 


26 


22 


Hungary 


97 


98 


95 


58 


65 


1 


2 


x(l0) 


x(ll) 


37 


28 


26 


32 


70 


62 


Iceland 


67 


60 


76 


47 


58 


n 


n 


22 


14 


14 


16 


47 


58 


36 


30 


Ireland 


74 


67 


80 


74 


80 


a 


a 


5 


5 


a 


a 


59 


63 


20 


23 


Italy 


7S 


68 


81 


74 


80 


1 


1 


a 


a 


19 


18 


29 


39 


64 


60 


Japan 


94 


92 


96 


69 


73 


1 


n 


24 


23 


x(8) 


x(9) 


69 


73 


26 


24 


Korea 


m 


m 


m 


60 


58 


a 


a 


37 


38 


a 


a 


60 


58 


37 


38 


Luxembourg'* 


66 


63 


69 


39 


47 


6 


5 


20 


17 


a 


a 


26 


29 


40 


40 


Mexico 


m 


m 


m 


28 


30 


a 


a 


4 


5 


x(8) 


x(9) 


28 


30 


4 


5 


Netherlands 


m 


m 


m 


63 


68 


a 


a 


32 


29 


x(8) 


x(9) 


37 


41 


57 


56 


New Zealand 


m ■ 


m 


m 


65 


70 


45 


52 


12 


14 


x(8) 


x(9) 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Norway 


m 


m 


m 


64 


79 


a 


a 


52 


44 


m 


m 


64 


79 


52 


44 


Poland 


90 


87 


94 


70 


78 


a 


a 


a 


a 


29 


21 


32 


41 


67 


58 


Portugal 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Slovak Republic 


90 


90 


90 


72 


80 


n 


n 


1 


1 


24 


17 


18 


21 


79 


77 


Spain'* 


61 


S4 


67 


46 


S3 


n 


n 


9 


9 


13 


IS 


46 


S3 


22 


24 


Sweden 


75 


72 


78 


74 


77 


a 


a 


1 


n 


a 


a 


42 


46 


32 


31 


Switzerland 


m 


m 


m 


19 


22 


SO 


42 


13 


19 


n 


n 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Turkev* 


m 


m 


m 


37 


31 


a 


a 


m 


m 


a 


a 


20 


19 


16 


13 


United Kingdom 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


United States 


74 


73 


74 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Country mean 


77 


74 


80 


55 


6/ 


8 


7 


IS 


15 


12 


10 


40 


45 


45 


44 


Argentina^ 


48 


40 


SS 


48 


55 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


26 


34 


21 


21 


BraziP 


a 


a 


a 


62 


70 


m 


m 


a 


a 


a 


a 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Chile' 


a 


a 


a 


34 


39 


28 


28 


a 


a 


a 


a 


34 


39 


28 


28 


China' 


a 


a 


a 


17 


IS 


a 


a 


20 


21 


4 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


India 


34 


40 


28 


34 


28 


a 


a 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Indonesia' 


a 


a 


a 


19 


20 


13 


11 


a 


a 


a 


a 


19 


20 


13 


11 


Israel 


m 


m 


m 


59 


67 


26 


23 


3 


1 


a 


a 


59 


67 


26 


23 


Jamaica 


a 


a 


a 


65 


67 


n 


n 


a 


a 


a 


a 


65 


67 


n 


n 


Jordan 


a 


a 


a 


68 


75 


a 


a 


3 


n 


a 


a 


55 


63 


13 


13 


Malaysia^ 


m 


m 


m 


14 


19 


a 


a 


S3 


63 


a 


a 


65 


81 


2 


1 


Paraguay' 


a 


a 


a 


35 


38 


a 


a 


m 


m 


a 


a 


28 


31 


8 


8 


Peru^ 


a 


a 


a 


SO 


SO 


x(4) 


x(S) 


a 


a 


a 


a 


41 


42 


9 


8 


Philippines' 


a 


a 


a 


66 


72 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


66 


72 


a 


a 


Russian Federation' 


a 


a 


a 


S3 


m 


a 


a 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Thailand 


a 


a 


a 


27 


30 


18 


18 


a 


a 


a 


a 


27 


30 


18 


18 


Tunisia 


a 


a 


a 


26 


29 


2 


1 


2 


1 


a 


a 


26 


29 


4 


2 


Zimbabwe' 


a 


a 


a 


3 


3 


1 


1 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 



Note: X indicates that data are included in another column. The column reference is shown in brackets after “x”. e.g., x(2) means that data are included in 
column 2. 

1 . Significant proportion of the youth cohort is missing. 

2 . Year of reference 1 999 . 

3. Year of reference 2001 . 

♦See Annex 3 (or notes (www.oecd.oig/els/education/eag2002). 

Source: OECD. 
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Qunent upper secondary graduation rates and attainrnent of the adult population CHAPTER A ED 



Table Al. 2. 

Population that has attained at least upper secx>ndary education (2001) 
Percentage of the population that has attained at least upper secondary education^, by age group 



Age group 







25-64 




25-34 


35-44 




45-54 


55-64 


Australia 




S9 




71 


60 




SS 


44 


Austria^ 




76 




83 


80 




72 


63 


Belgium^ 




S9 




7S 


63 




SI 


38 


Canada 




82 




89 


8S 




81 


67 


Czech Republic 




86 




92 


90 




84 


76 


Denmark 




80 




86 


80 




80 


72 


Finland 




74 




87 


84 




70 


SI 


France’ 




64 




78 


67 




S8 


46 


Germany 




83 




8S 


86 




83 


76 


Greece 




SI 




73 


60 




43 


28 


Hungary 




70 




81 


79 




72 


44 


Iceland 




S7 




61 


60 




S6 


46 


Ireland 




S8 




73 


62 




48 


3S 


Italy 




43 




S7 


49 




39 


22 


japan 




83 




94 


94 




81 


63 


Korea 




68 




9S 


77 




49 


30 


Luxembourg 




S3 




S9 


S7 




47 


42 


Mexico 




22 




2S 


2S 




17 


11 


Netherlands^’ ’ 




6S 




74 


69 




60 


SI 


New Zealand 




76 




82 


80 




7S 


60 


Norway^ 




8S 




93 


90 




82 


70 


Poland 




46 




S2 


48 




44 


36 


Portugal 




20 




32 


20 




14 


9 


Slovak Republic 




8S 




94 


90 




83 


66 


Spain 




40 




S7 


4S 




29 


17 


Sweden 




81 




91 


86 




78 


6S 


Switzerland 




87 




92 


90 




8S 


81 


Turkey 




24 




30 


24 




19 


13 


United Kingdom’ 




63 




68 


6S 




61 


SS 


United States 




88 




88 


89 




89 


83 


. Country mean 




64 




_ 74 


_ 68 




60 


49 



1 . Excluding ISCED 3C short programmes. 

2. Year of reference 2000. 

3. Not all ISCED 3 programmes meet minimum requirements for ISCED 3C long programmes. See Annex 3 for notes {www.oecd.org/eJs/education/eag2002) 
Source: OECD. See Annex 3 for a description of ISCED-97 levels, ISCED-97 country mappings and national data sources {www.oecd.org/eJs/education/ eag2002). 
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NON-OECD COUNTRIES OECD COUNTRIES 



Q CHAPTER A The outf)ut of educational institutions and the impact of learning 




Post-secondary non-tertiary graduation rates (2000) 

Katio of post-secondaiy non-tertiaiy graduates to total population at typical age of graduation (multiplied by 100) in public and private insUtutions, 

by programme destination and gender 







Total (unduplicated) 




ISCED 4A (designed to 
prepare for direct entry to 
tertiary-type A education) 


ISCED 4B (designed to 
prepare for direct entry to 
tertiary-type B education) 


ISCED 4C 




M + F 


Males 


Females 


M + F 


Females 


M + F 


Females 


M + F 


Females 







0 


_0 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


( 9 ) 


Australia 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Austria 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Belgium' 


17.8 


16.1 


19.6 


10.2 


10.3 


a 


a 


7.6 


9.2 


Canada' 


28.1 


31.5 


24.7 


n 


n 


n 


n 


28.1 


24.7 


Czech Republic' 


9.0 


9.7 


8.2 


9.0 


8.2 


a 


a 


n 


n 


Denmark' 


1.7 


2.9 


0.4 


0.1 


n 


a 


a 


1.6 


0.4 


Finland 


1.5 


1.6 


1.4 


a 


a 


a 


a 


1.9 


1.9 


France' 


1.2 


0.8 


1.7 


0.7 


0.8 


a 


a 


0.6 


0.9 


Germany 


14.8 


16.0 


13.5 


9.3 


8.7 


5.5 


4.8 


a 


a 


Greece' 


15.3 


1 1.6 


19.2 


a 


a 


a 


a 


15.3 


19.2 


Hungary' 


31.2 


29.1 


33.5 


5.8 


6.1 


a 


a 


25.3 


27.2 


Iceland 


6.1 


8.3 


3.9 


a 


a 


a 


a 


6.2 


4.0 


Ireland 


28.9 


15.1 


43.4 


a 


a 


a 


a 


28.9 


43.4 


Italy 


3.1 


2.3 


4.0 


a 


a 


a 


a 


3.1 


4.0 


Japan 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Korea 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Luxembourg' 


3.1 


4.5 


1.8 


a 


a 


a 


a 


3.1 


1.6 


Mexico 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Netherlands' 


1.0 


1.5 


0.4 


a 


a 


a 


a 


1.0 


0.4 


New Zealand' 


2.6 


1.7 


3.6 


n 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


2.3 


3.3 


Norway' 


11.4 


16.4 


6.2 


4.8 


3.2 


a 


a 


6.6 


3.0 


Poland' 


12.6 


8.4 


16.9 


a 


a 


12.6 


16.9 


a 


a 


Portugal 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Slovak Republic' 


2.2 


1.3 


3.1 


2.2 


3.1 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Spain 


9.8 


9.2 


10.5 


9.5 


10.1 


0.3 


0.4 


n 


n 


Sweden 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


0.5 


0.3 


Switzerland' 


17.6 


16.1 


19.1 


3.0 


2.0 


14.6 


17.2 


n 


n 


Turkey 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


United Kingdom 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


United States 


6.6 


5.8 


7.3 


a 


a 


a 


a 


6.6 


7.3 


^ Country mean 


9.4 


S.7 


10.1 


Z S 7 


“ “ 


1.4 


1.7 


5J 


” 6.0 '1 


Argentina ^ 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Brazil^ 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


m 


m 


a 


a 


China^ 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


2.0 


2.0 


Indonesia' 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Jordan 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Malaysia^ 


m 


m 


m 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


Paraguay^ 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Peru^ 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


m 


m 


Philippines^ 


a 


a 


a 


6.0 


m 


x(4) 


m 


x(4) 


m 


Russian Federation' 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


32.5 


22.7 


Thailand 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


m 


m 


Tunisia 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


n 


n 


a 


a 



Note: \ indicates that data are included in another column. The column reference is shown in brackets after “x”. e.g., x(2) means that data are included in column 2. 

1 . Gross graduation rate may include some double counting. 

2 . Year of reference 1 999. 

3. Year of reference 2001 . 

Source: OECD. 
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CURRENT TERTIARY GRADUATION AND SURVIVAL RATES 
AND ATTAINMENT OF THE ADULT POPULATION 

• On average across OECD countries, 26 per cent of persons at the typical age of graduation currently 
complete the tertiary-type A level of education - a figure which ranges from about a third or more in 
Australia, Finland, Iceland, Poland, the United Kingdom and the United States to below 20 per cent in 
Austria, the Czech Republic, Denmark, Germany, Italy and Switzerland. 

• On average, one-third of OECD students “drop out” before they complete their first degree, regardless 
of whether they are following tertiary-type A or tertiary-type B programmes. 

® As measured by educational attainment, there has been an increase in the stock of university-level skills 
in the adult population. But most of that increase is due to significant increases in tertiary graduation 
rates in a comparatively small number of countries. 



Graduation rates in tertiary-type A education, by duration of programme (2000) 
Ratio oj number oj graduates to the population at the typical age oj graduation (multiplied by 100) 
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Countries are ranked in descending order oJ total tertiary-type A graduation rates. 

Source: OECD. Table A2.1 . See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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D CHAPTER A The output ofeducutionul institutions and the impact ofleuf-ning 



This indicatot shorn 
tertiary graduation rates as 
Nell as historical patterns 
of tertiary educational 
attainment . . 

. . . and sheds light on 
the internal efficiency of 
tertiary education systems. 



Tertiary programmes vary 
Nidely in structure and 
scope between countries. 



Tertiary-type A 
programmes are 
subdivided in accordance 
Nitb the theoretical 
duration of studies to 
a Hon for comparisons 
that are independent of 
differences in national 
degree structures. 



Policy context 



Tertiary graduation rates are an indicator of the current production rate of 
advanced knowledge by each country’s education system. Countries vdth high 
graduation rates at the tertiary level are the most likely to be developing or 
maintaining a highly skilled labour force. Measures of educational attainment 
show the evolution of advanced knowledge in the population. 



Tertiary level dropout and survival rates can be useful indicators of the internal 
efficiency of tertiary education systems but the specific reasons for leaving a 
tertiary programme are varied: students may realise that they have chosen the 
wrong subject or educational programme; they may fail to meet the standards 
set by their educational institution, particularly in tertiary systems that provide 
broader access; or they may find attractive employment before completing 
their programme. “Dropping out” is not necessarily an indication of failure by 
individual students, but high dropout rates may well indicate that the education 
system is not meeting the needs of its clients. Students may not find that the 
educational programmes offered meet their expectations or their labour market 
needs. It may also be that students find that programmes take longer than the 
number of years which they can justify being outside the labour market. 

Evidence and explanations 
Graduation rates at the tertiary level 

Tertiary graduation rates are influenced both by the degree of access to 
tertiary programmes, as well as by the demand for higher skills in the labour 
market. They are also affected by the way in which the degree cind qualification 
structures are organised within countries. 



This indicator distinguishes between different categories of tertiary 
qualifications: i) degrees at tertiary-type B level (ISCED SB); ii) degrees at 
tertiary-type A level (ISCED 5A); and Hi) advanced research qualifications at 
the doctorate level (ISCED 6). 



Tertiary-type A programmes are largely theoretically-based and designed to 
provide sufficient qualifications for entry to advanced research programmes 
and professions with high skill requirements. Countries differ in the way in 
which tertiary- type A studies are organised, both in universities and in other 
institutions. The duration of programmes leading to a first type-A qualification 
ranges from three years (e.g . , the Bachelor’s degree in most colleges in Ireland 
and the United Kingdom in most fields of study and the Licence in France) to five 
years or more (e.g , , the Diplom in Germany and the Laurea in Italy) . 

Whereas, in many countries, there is a clear distinction between first and 
second university degrees, i.e., undergraduate and graduate programmes, this 
distinction is not made in other countries where degrees that are comparable 
internationally at the “Master’s level” are obtained through a single programme 
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of long duration. To ensure international comparability, it is therefore necessary 
to compare degree programmes of similar cumulative duration, as w'ell as 
completion rates for first-degree programmes. 



To allow for comparisons that are independent of differences in national degree 
structures, tertiary- type A degrees are subdivided in accordance with the total 
theoretical duration of studies at the tertiary level. For the purpose of this 
indicator, degrees are divided into those of medium (three to less than five 
years), long (five to less than six years) and very long (more than six years) 
duration. Degrees obtained from short programmes of less than three years ^ 
duration are not considered equivalent to the completion of the tertiary -type 
A level of educationland are therefore not included in this indicator. Second- 
degree programmes|are classified according to the cumulative duration of the 
first and second-degree programme and individuals who already hold a first 
degree are netted out of these. 



Graduation rates for advanced research programmes (2000) 
5u/n of graduation rates over single jears oj age (multiplied by 100) 

% 

3.0 

2.5 

2.0 

1.5 
1.0 
0.5 
0.0 



1 . Gross graduation rates were used for these countries, which were calculated as the ratio of the number of graduates to the 
population at the typical age of graduation, multiplied by 100. 

Countries are ranked in descending order (f graduation rates for advanced research programmes. 

Source: OECD. Table A2.1 . See Annex 3 for notes, (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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On coverage in OECD 
countHes, 26 per cent 
of persons at the typical 
age of graduation 
complete tertiary-type A 
education . . . 



. . . r\fhile the graduation 
rate at the tertiary-type B 
level is 11 per cent. . . 



On average in OECD countries, about 26 per cent of persons at the typical 
age of graduation complete tertiary-type A education. This figure ranges from 
over a third in Australia, Finland, Iceland, Poland, the United Kingdom and 
the United States to below 1 5 per cent in the Czech Republic, Denmark and 
Switzerland (Chart A 2. 1). In general, in countries with higher graduation rates 
the majority of students complete medium length programmes (3 to less than 
5 years). Notable exceptions to this rule are Finland and Poland where the 
majority of students complete longer programmes. The pattern for countries 
with lower tertiary- type A graduation rates is more obvious. In Austria, the 
Czech Republic, Germany, Italy and Switzerland, the majority of students 
complete longer programmes (of at least 5 years duration) and graduation rates 
are below 20 per cent. 

Tertiary-type B programmes are more occupationally- oriented and lead to 
direct labour market access. The programmes are typically of shorter duration 
than type A programmes (typically two to three years). Generally they are not 
deemed to lead to university- level degrees. Graduation rates for tertiary-type 
B programmes account, on average in OECD countries, for around 1 1 per cent 
of an age cohort (Table A2. 1 ). In Denmark and Japan, around 25 per cent of the 
population at the typical age of graduation complete the tertiary- type B level of 
education, and this figure is between 1 1 and 15 per cent in Finland, Germany 
and Ireland. 






Percentage of the population that has attained at least tertiary education, by age group (2001) 



% A 25 to 34-year-olds □ 45 to 54-year-olds 




1 . Year of reference 2000. 

Countries are ranked in descending order oj the percentage oj 25 to 34-year-olds who have attained at least tertiary education. 

Source: OECD. Table A2.3. See Annex 3 for a description of ISCED-97 levels, ISCED-97 country mappings and national data 
sources (www. oecd.org/ els/ education / eag2002). 
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On average across OECD countries, 1 per cent of the population obtain an ad- 
vanced research qualification, such as a Ph.D. In Sweden and Switzerland this is 
around 2.S per cent and in Finland and Germany almost 2 per cent (Chart A2. 2). 



. . . and 1 pel' cent obtain 
an advanced I'eseai'ch 
qualification. 



The rising skill requirements of labour markets, an increase in unemployment 
during recent years and higher expectations by individuals and society have 
influenced the proportion of yoimg people who obtain at least a tertiary 
qualification. As measured by tertiary qualifications, there has been a general 
increase in the stock of higher-level skills in the adult population. Across OECD 
countries, only 14 per cent of 45 to 54 year-olds hold tertiary-type A and 
advanced research qualifications, whereas 18 per cent of 25 to 34 year-olds do 
so (Chart A 2. 3). In some coim tries this increase has been marked. In Korea and 
Spain, for example, only 16 and 13 per cent of 45 to 54-year-olds, respectively, 
have obtained a tertiary qualification compared to 40 and 36 per cent among 
25 to 34-year-olds. 



Thei'e has been 
an ino'ease in the 
pi'opoi'tion of young 
people Nho have 
attained a qualification 
equivalent to tediaty- 
type A and advanced 
I'eseai'ch pi'ogi'arnmes. 




Survival rates in tertiary-type A education, by duration of programme (2000) 

Number of graduates divided by the number of new entrants in the typical year of entrance to the specified programme 



□ All programmes □ 3 to less than 5 years □ 5 to less than 6 years A 6 years or more 

% 

100 

90 

80 

70 

60 

50 

40 

30 

20 

10 

0 



Countries are ranked in descending order of tertiary-type A survival rate for all programmes. 

Source: OECD. Table A2.2. See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org / els / education / eag2002) . 
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Tediary-type A 
survival rates are 
generally higher in 
countries Nith more 
flexible qualification 
structures. . . 



...a pattern that is not 
as clearly visible at the 
tertiary-type B level. 



For advanced research 
programmes, survival 
rates are high in Italy, 
Japan and Korea. 



Data on graduates 
refer to the academic 
year 1999-^000 and 
are based on the UOE 
data collection on 
education statistics that 
is administered annually 
by the OEQD. 



Survival rates at the tertiary ievefi 

Tertiary-type A survival rates differ widely between OECD countries, ranging 
from above 80 per cent in Ireland, Japan, Turkey and the United Kingdom to 
below 60 per cent in Austria, France, Italy and Sweden (Chart A2. 2). In both 
Austria and Italy the majority of students who do successfully complete a first 
tertiary-type A programme have followed longer programmes lasting S to 6 years. 
In contrast, the majority of students in Ireland, Japan, Korea, Turkey and the United 
Kingdom, where survival rates are around 80 per cent or above, have completed a 
medium first tertiary-type A programme (3 to S years long) (see Table A 2. 2). 

Tertiary- type B survival rates range from above 80 per cent in Denmark, the 
Flemish Community of Belgium, Japan, Mexico, Poland and Sweden, to around 
SO per cent in Ireland and Italy. In general, tertiary -type B programmes are of a 
shorter duration than tertiary-type A programmes. In the majority of countries 
with available data, most, if not all, students successfully complete short 
programmes (2 to 3 years). It is however interesting to note that both Denmark 
and the Flemish Community of Belgium have the majority of students graduating 
from medium length type B programmes (in the Flemish Community the only 
tertiary-type B programme option) and the highest survival rates at the tertiary- 
type B level (see Table A2. 2). 

In Italy, Japan and Korea, survival rates for students following advanced research 
programmes are 85 per cent or higher. Conversely, students are far likelier to 
drop out of such programmes in France and Iceland (36 and SO per cent survival 
rate respectively). 

Definitions and methodologies 

Tertiary graduates are those who obtain a tertiary-type A or tertiary-type B 
qualification in the specified reference year. This indicator distinguishes 
between different categories of tertiary qualifications: i) qualifications at the 
tertiary-type B level (ISCED SB); ii) tertiary-type A qualifications (ISCED SA); 
and Hi) advanced research degrees of doctorate standard (ISCED 6). For some 
countries, data are not available for the categories requested. In such cases, the 
OECD has assigned graduates to the most appropriate category. Tertiary-type A 
degrees are also subdivided in accordance with the total theoretical duration of 
studies at the level of ISCED SA, to allow for comparisons that are independent 
of differences in national degree structures. 

Graduation rates for first tertiary programmes (tertiary -type A and type B) are 
calculated as gross graduation rates. In order to calculate gross graduation rates, 
countries identify the age at which graduation typically occurs (see Annex 1). 
The graduates themselves, however, may be of any age. The number of graduates 
is then divided by the population at the typical graduation age. In many countries, 
defining a typical age of graduation is difficult, however, because graduates are 
dispersed over a wide range of ages. 
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A net graduation rate is calculated for second and advanced tertiary programmes 
(where duplication of certificates awarded does not pose a problem) as the sum 
of age-specific graduation rates. The net graduation rate can be interpreted as 
the percentage of persons within a virtual age cohort who obtain a tertiary 
qualification, and are thus unaffected by changes in population size or typical 
graduation age. Gross graduation rates are presented for those countries that 
cannot provide such detailed data. 

Survival rate at the tertiary level is defined as the proportion of new entrants to 
the specified level of education who successfully complete a first qualification. 

Dropouts are defined as those students who leave the specified level in the 
educational system without obtaining a first qualification . The first qualification 
refers to any degree, regardless of the duration of study, obtained at the end of a 
programme which does not have as a prerequisite a previous degree at the same 
level. The survival rate is calculated as the ratio of the number of students who 
are awarded an initial degree to the number of new entrants to the level n years before, 
n being the number of years of full-time study required to complete the degree. 

Educational attainment 
data are derived from 
National Labour Force 
Surveys and use the 
International Standard 
Classification of 
Education (ISCED-97)^ 



Data on population and education attainment are taken from OECD and 
EUROSTAT databases, which are compiled from National Labour Force Surveys. 
See Annex 3 at www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002 for national sources. 

The attainment profiles are based on the percentage of the population aged 25 
to 64 years that has completed a specified level of education. The International 
Standard Classification of Education (ISCED- 97) is used to define the levels of 
education. See Annex 3 at www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002 for a description 
of ISCED-97 education levels and mappings for each country. 
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TableA2.1. 

Tertiary graduation rates (2000) 

Ratio of tertiaiy graduates to the population at the typical age ^graduation, multiplied by 100, by programme destination and dumtion programme 



Tertiary-type A programmes (first programmes) 



Tertiary-type B 
programmes 
(first programmes) 


All programmes 


3 to less than 5 years 
(excluding students 
who subsequently 
completed a longer 
programme) 


5 years 


6 years or more 


Advanced research 
programmes* * 


(D 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(S) 


(6) 


Australia 


m 


36.3 


29.1 


7.1 


n 


1.3 


Austria 


m 


16.0 


1.8 


14.2 


n 


1.4 


Belgium 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


0.8 


Canada 


m 


27.9 


19.7 


7.1 


1.2 


0.8 


Czech Republic* 


4.8 


13.6 


3.7 


10.1 


a 


0.6 


Denmark 


24.S 


9.2 


m 


m 


m 


1.1 


Finland 


14.3 


36.3 


17.2 


18.4 


0.6 


1.9 


France 


18.3 


24.6 


10.8 


13.2 


0.9 


1.2 


Germany 


10.7 


19.3 


6.2 


13.1 


a 


2.0 


Greece 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Hungary 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


0.6 


Iceland* 


S.S 


33.2 


29.2 


5.4 


n 


n 


Ireland 


1S.2 


31.2 


30.0 


1.2 


x(4) 


0.8 


Italy 


0.6 


18.1 


1.8 


16.6 


n 


0.4 


Japan 


28.8 


30.9 


27.2 


x(3) 


3.3 


0.7 


Korea 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


0.7 


Luxembourg 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Mexico 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Netherlands 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


1.2 


New Zealand 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


0.8 


Norway 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


1.0 


Poland 


m 


34.4 


11.0 


9.6 


14.7 


m 


Portugal 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


1.0 


Slovak Republic 


2.2 


m 


m 


m 


m 


0.5 


Spain 


7.8 


m 


m 


m 


m 


0.5 


Sweden 


4.2 


28.1 


27.2 


1.2 


a 


2.5 


Switzerland 


m 


10.4 


n 


9.3 


1.1 


2.6 


Turkey 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


0.2 


United Kingdom 


m 


37.S 


m 


m 


m 


1.3 


United States 


8.3 


33.2 


18.8 


13.3 


2.3 


1.3 


■ Country mean 


II.2 


25,9 


15,6 


10.0 


1.7 


1.0 _ _ ^ 



Note: X indicates that data are included in another column. The colvimn reference is shown in brackets after “x”. e.g., x(2) means that data are included in column 2 . 
1 . Net graduation rate is calculated by summing the graduation rates by single year of age, except for Belgium, France, Ireland, Japan, Korea, 
the Netherlands and the United States. 

*See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 

Source: OECD. 
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COUNTRY OECD COUNTRIES 



Cuttent teHiiaty gtaduation and survival rates and attainment of the adult population CHAPTER A □ 



Table A2.2. 

Survival rates in tertiary education (2000) 

Number graduates divided by the number of new entrants in the typical year of entrance, by programme destination, 
and distribution of graduates by duration of programme 



Tertiary- type A education 


Tertiary-type B education 


Advanced 

research 

programmes 


Survival rate 
for all ter- 
tiary-type A 
programmes 


Survival rate 


for programmes of duration: 


Survival rate 
for all ter- 
tiary-type B 
programmes 


Survival rate 


for programmes of duration: 


3 to less than 
S years 


5 to less than 
6 years 


6 years or 
more 


2 to less than 
3 years 


3 to less than 
S years 


S years or 
more 


0) 


0 


( 5 ) 


0 


(5) 


0 


0 


(8) 


0 


u3 Australia* 


69 


77 


m 


n 


m 


m 


a 


a 


m 


^ Austria 


59 


lAr 


58 


n 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


O Belgium (FI.)* 


60 


67 


58 


27 


88 


a 


88 


a 


m 


a Czech Republic 


61 


lAr 


55 


a 


77 


75 


78 


a 


m 


Q Denmark 


69 


69 


a 


a 


84 


65 


90 


a 


m 


Finland 


75 


m 


75 


a 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


France* 


59 


m 


m 


m 


72 


72 


n 


a 


36 


Germany 


70 


a 


a 


a 


75 


a 


a 


a 


m 


Iceland 


73 


79 


54 


n 


55 


73 


31 


n 


50 


Ireland 


85 


85 


x(2) 


x(2) 


50 


50 


x(6) 


a 


m 


Italy 


42 


58 


41 


a 


51 


a 


51 


a 


89 


Japan 


94 


94 


x(2) 


x(2) 


86 


86 


x(6) 


x(6) 


85 


Korea 


79 


79 


x(2) 


a 


74 


73 


78 


a 


95 


Mexico 


69 


69 


x(2) 


a 


81 


81 


x(6) 


a 


54 


Netherlands 


69 


70 


53 


a 


58 


59 


50 


a 


m 


Poland 


m 


81 


m 


a 


84 


84 


a 


a 


m 


Spain 


77 


75 


78 


n 


74 


74 


n 


n 


m 


Sweden 


48 


m 


m 


a 


85 


m 


m 


a 


m 


Turkey 


88 


88 


90 


a 


77 


77 


a 


a 


a 


United Kingdom* 


83 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


S jS United States* 

UJ P5 . 


66 


66 


a 


a 


62 


62 


x(6) 




m 


® g Country mean 


70 


76 


62 


2 


73 


72 


67 


n 


S8 2 


§ 0 Israel 


70 


m 


m 


m 


91 


m 


m 


m 


m 



Note: X indicates that data are included in another column. The column reference is shown in brackets after “x”. e.g, x(2) means that data are included in column 2. 
♦See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org / els / education / eag2002) . 

Source: OECD. 
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TableA2.3. 

Population that has attained tertiary education (2001) 

Percentage of the population that has attained tertiary-type B education and tertiaiy-typeA or advanced research programmes, by age group 







Tertiary-type B education 




Tertiary-type A and advanced research programmes 


25-64 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


25-64 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


(>) 


(2) 


(2) 


(^) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(’) 


(10) 


Australia 


10 


10 


10 


10 


9 


19 


24 


19 


19 


12 


Austria' 


7 


8 


8 


7 


5 


7 


7 


8 


6 


4 


Belgium' 


IS 


19 


16 


13 


9 


12 


17 


13 


10 


8 


Canada 


21 


25 


23 


20 


15 


20 


25 


20 


20 


15 


Czech Republic 


x(6) 


x(7) 


x(8) 


x(9) 


x(l0) 


11 


11 


13 


11 


9 


Denmark 


19 


18 


20 


21 


16 


8 


11 


8 


6 


4 


Finland 


17 


20 


21 


16 


12 


15 


18 


16 


13 


II 


France 


11 


17 


12 


9 


6 


12 


18 


11 


10 


8 


Germany 


10 


8 


11 


10 


10 


13 


14 


15 


15 


10 


Greece 


S 


7 


7 


4 


3 


12 


17 


14 


12 


6 


Hungary 


x(6) 


x(7) 


x(8) 


x(9) 


x(l0) 


14 


15 


15 


14 


12 


Iceland 


6 


6 


8 


6 


4 


19 


21 


21 


19 


II 


Ireland 


22 


28 


23 


18 


13 


14 


20 


14 


1 1 


8 


Italy 


x(6) 


x(7) 


x(8) 


x(9) 


x(10) 


10 


12 


11 


10 


6 


Japan 


15 


23 


19 


11 


5 


19 


24 


25 


17 


10 


Korea 


7 


15 


6 


2 


1 


17 


25 


20 


11 


8 


Luxembourg 


7 


8 


6 


6 


5 


11 


15 


11 


10 


8 


Mexico 


2 


3 


2 


1 


0 


13 


15 


15 


11 


7 


Netherlands' 


3 


2 


3 


3 


2 


21 


24 


22 


20 


15 


New Zealand 


15 


12 


16 


18 


17 


14 


17 


15 


14 


7 


Norw'ay' 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2 


26 


32 


26 


23 


19 


Poland 


x(6) 


x(7) 


x(8) 


x(9) 


x(l0) 


12 


15 


11 


11 


10 


Portugal 


2 


3 


3 


2 


2 


7 


1 1 


7 


5 


3 


Slovak Republic 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


10 


1 1 


11 


10 


8 


Spain 


7 


12 


7 


3 


2 


17 


24 


18 


13 


8 


Sweden 


15 


17 


17 


14 


10 


17 


20 


16 


17 


15 


Switzerland 


10 


10 


1 1 


9 


8 


16 


16 


18 


15 


13 


Turkey 


x(6) 


x(7) 


x(8) 


x(9) 


x(l0) 


9 


10 


8 


9 


6 


United Kingdom 


8 


9 


9 


8 


7 


18 


21 


18 


18 


12 


United States 


9 


9 


10 


10 


7 


28 


30 


28 


30 


24 


. Country mean 


8 


10 


9 


7 


6 


15 


18 


16 


14 


10 



Note: X indicates that data are included in another column. The column reference is shown in brackets after “x”. e.g., x(2) means that data are included in column 2. 
1 .Year of reference 2000. 

Source: OECD. See Annex 3 for a description of ISCED-97 levels, ISCED-97 country mappings and national data sources (www.oecd.oig/els/education/eag2002). 
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EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF THE LABOUR FORCE 
AND ADULT POPULATION 

• Educational attainment is generally higher among people in the labour force than among adults of 
working age outside it. 

• In Mexico, Portugal and Turkey more than two-thirds of the labour force aged 25 to 64 have not 
completed the upper secondary level of education and around half in Italy and Spain. The proportion of 
the labour force aged 25 to 64 who have completed upper secondary education is at least 85 per cent in 
Canada, the Czech Republic, Germany, Japan, Norway, Poland, the Slovak Republic, Switzerland, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 




Educational attainment of the adult population (200 1 ) 
Distribution 25 to 64-f ear-olds, by level oj educational attainment 



□ Tertiary-type A and advanced research qualifications 

□ Tertiary-type B education 

□ Post-secondary, non-tertiary education 

□ Upper secondary education (excluding 3C short programmes) 

% □ Below upper secondary education 




Note: Not all ISCED 3 programmes meet minimum requirements for ISCED 3C long programmes. See Annex 3 for notes 
(www, oecd. org / els/ education / eag2002). 

1 . Year of reference 2000. 

Countries are ranked in ascending order oJ the percentage of 25 to 64-year~olds who have completed below upper secondary education. 
Source: OECD. Table A3, la. See Annex 3 for a description of ISCED-97 levels, ISCED-97 country mappings and national 
data sources ( www. oecd. org/ els/ education / eag2002). 
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This indicator shorn a 
profile of the educational 
attainment of the labour 
force and the adult pop- 
ulation as a proxy for the 
knoixledge and skills available 
to economies and societies. 

Countries differ Nidely 
in the distribution of 
educational attainment 
in their labour force. 



Policy context 

A well-educated and well -trained labour force is important for the social and 
economic well-being of countries and individuals. Education plays a key role in 
providing individuals with the knowledge, skills and competencies to participate 
effectively in society and the economy. Education also contributes to an expansion 
of scientific and cultural knowledge. This indicator shows the distribution of 
levels of educational attainment in the labour force and adult population. 

Evidence and explanations 

In 20 out of the 30 OECD countries, 60 per cent or more of the labour force 
aged 25 to 64 has completed at least the upper secondary level of education 
(Table A3, lb). This refers to those who have completed educational programmes 
at ISCED-97 levels 3A or 3B, or long programmes at ISCED-97 level 3C. The 
proportion is equal to or exceeds 80 per cent in 13 OECD countries: Austria, 
Canada, the Czech Republic, Denmark, Germany, Japan, Hungary, New 
Zealand, Norway, the Slovak Republic, Switzerland, Sweden and the United 
States. In other countries, especially but not only in southern Europe, the 
educational structure of the adult population shows a different profile: in Italy, 
Mexico, Portugal, Spain and Turkey, more than half of the labour force aged 
25 to 64 years have not completed upper secondary education. 



Educational attainment 
is generally higher 
among people in the 
labour force than among 
working age adults 
outside it 



A comparison between the distribution of educational attainment in the labour 
force aged 25 to 64, and the distribution of educational attainment in the total 
population in the same age range shows a higher percentage of people in the 
labour force wdth upper secondary and tertiary qualifications (seeTable A3, lb). 
Across OECD countries, an average of 66 per cent of the adult population have 
completed at least upper secondary education, but in the adult labour force 
this figure is 71 per cent. In Belgium, Hungary and Italy, upper secondary and 
tertiary attainment in the adult population and in the labour force differ by 
9 percentage points or more whereas the difference is less than 2 percentage 
points in Iceland, Japan, Korea and Switzerland. 
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Gender differences in educational attainment, by age group (2001) 
Difference between female and male 25 to 34 and 45 to 54-year-olds in the percentage of the 
population that has attained at least upper secondary or at least tertiary education 



□ 25 to 34-year-olds □ 45 to 54-year-olds 



□ 25 to 34-year-olds □ 45 to 54-year-olds 



At least upper secondary education 



Austria^ 
Iceland 
United Kingdom 
Australia 
Luxembourg 
Korea 
Germany 
Slovak Republic 
Switzerland 
Czech Republic 
Hungary 
France 
New Zealand 
Sweden 
United States 
Norway^ 
Netherlands^ 
Canada 
Denmark 
Belgiurn* 
Japan 
Mexico 
Spain 
Ireland 
Italy 
Finland 
Greece 
Portugal 
Poland 



t 












y 



Percentage points 30 25 20 15 10 5 0 5 10 15 20 



At least tertiary education 

Switzerland 
Korea 
Mexico 
Germany 
Luxembourg 
T urkey 
Austria^ 

United Kingdom 
Czech Republic 
Slovak Republic 
Netherlands* 

Italy 
japan 
Hungary 
Iceland 
New Zealand 
France 
Ireland 
Sweden 
Greece 
United States 
Belgium* 

Poland 
Spain 
Portugal 
Denmark 
Australia 
Norway* 

Canada 
Finland 

Percentage points 30 25 20 15 10 5 0 5 10 15 20 




Higher proportion of men 



Higher proportion of women 



Higher proportion of men Higher proportion of women 



Note: Not all ISCED 3 programmes meet minimum requirements for ISCED 3C long programmes. See Annex 3 for notes 
( WWW, oecd. org/ els/ education / eag2002), 

1 . Year of reference 2000. 

Countries are ranked in ascending order oj the difference between women and men as a percentage oj 25 to 34-year-olds who have attained 
at least upper secondary or tertiary education. 

Source: OECD. Table A3.1c. See Annex 3 for a description of ISCED-97 levels, ISCED-97 coimtry mappings and national 
data sources (www, oecd.org /els /education /eag2002). 
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Definitions and methodoiogies 

Dutci detive fwm 
National Labouf^ Fowe 
Surveys and use the 
International Standard 
Classification of 
Education (ISCED-97). 

Tertiary education comprises two levels (ISCED 5 and ISCED 6). ISCED 5 consists 
of programmes that do not lead directly to an advanced research qualification, 
while ISCED 6 is reserved for programmes leading to advanced research qualifi- 
cations, such as a Ph.D. Tertiary education (ISCED 5) is further sub-divided 
into two categories, ISCED 5 A and SB. ISCED 5 A, tertiary- type A education, 
covers more theoretical programmes that give access to advanced research 
programmes and to professions with high general skills requirements, while 
ISCED SB, tertiary-type B education, covers more practical or occupationally 
specific programmes that provide participants with a qualification of immediate 
relevance to the labour market. 

Data on population and educational attainment are taken from OECD and 
EUROSTAT databases, which are compiled from National Labour Force Surveys. 
See Annex 3 at www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002 for national sources. 



The attainment profiles shown here are based on the percentage of the popula- 
tion or of the labour force aged 2S to 64 years that has completed a specified level 
of education. The International Standard Classification of Education (ISCED-97) is 
used to define the levels of education. The post-secondary non-tertiary level 
(ISCED 4) covers programmes that straddle the boundary between upper 
secondary and tertiary education. 
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Table A3, la. 



Educational attainment of the population (2001) 

Distribution <f the population of 25 to 64-year-olds, by highest level of education attained 





Pre-primary 
and primary 
education 


Lower 

secondary 

education 


Upper secondary education 


Post- 

secondary 

non-tertiary 

education 


Tertiary-type 
B education 


Tertiary- 
type A and 
advanced 
research 
programmes 


All levels of 
education 


ISCED 3C 
Short 


ISCED 3C 
Long / 3B 


ISCED 3A 


(1) 


0 


0_ 


w 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


Australia 


x(2) 


41 


a 


11 


19 


x(5) 


10 


19 


100 


Austria' 


x(2) 


24 


a 


48 


7 


7 


7 


7 


100 


Belgium ' 


20 


22 


a 


7 


23 


1 


15 


12 


100 


Canada 


6 


12 


a 


x(5) 


28 


12 


21 


20 


100 


Czech Republic 


x(2) 


14 


x(4) 


42 


33 


x(5) 


x(8) 


11 


100 


Denmark 


n 


20 


x(2) 


46 


6 


2 


19 


8 


100 


Finland 


x(2) 


26 


a 


a 


42 


x(5) 


17 


15 


100 


France 


18 


18 


28 


3 


10 


n 


1 1 


12 


100 


Germany 


2 


16 


a 


52 


3 


5 


10 


13 


100 


Greece 


39 


10 


a 


4 


24 


5 


5 


12 


100 


Hungary 


3 


27 


a 


28 


23 


5 


n 


14 


100 


Iceland 


2 


34 


7 


a 


22 


10 


6 


19 


100 


Ireland 


25 


18 


a 


a 


22 


x(5,7) 


22 


14 


100 


Italy 


22 


33 


2 


6 


25 


2 


x(8) 


10 


100 


Japan 


x(2) 


17 


a 


x(5) 


49 


x(9) 


15 


19 


100 


Korea 


17 


15 


a 


x(5) 


44 


a 


7 


17 


100 


Luxembourg 


28 


20 


x(2) 


18 


14 


3 


7 


11 


100 


Mexico 


55 


23 


a 


7 


a 


a 


2 


13 


100 


Netherlands' 


13 


22 


x(4) 


24 


13 


4 


3 


21 


100 


New Zealand 


x(2) 


24 


a 


21 


19 


7 


15 


14 


100 


Norway' 


1 


14 


a 


42 


12 


3 


3 


26 


100 


Poland 


x(2) 


19 


35 


a 


31 


3 


x(8) 


12 


100 


Portugal 


68 


12 


x(5) 


x(5) 


11 


x(5) 


2 


7 


100 


Slovak Republic 


1 


14 


a 


39 


35 


a 


1 


10 


100 


Spain 


35 


25 


x(5) 


6 


11 


x(7) 


7 


17 


100 


Sweden 


9 


10 


a 


x(5) 


49 


x(7) 


15 


17 


100 


Switzerland 


3 


9 


a 


49 


6 


7 


10 


16 


100 


Turkev 


66 


9 


a 


6 


10 


a 


x(8) 


9 


100 


United Kingdom 


x(2) 


17 


27 


15 


15 


x(9) 


8 


18 


100 


United States 


5 


_8 




.. 


50 


x(S) 


9 


28_ 


100 


! Country mean 


~15 


19 


i _ 


16 


22 


1 


8 _ 


15 


m ~ 7 j 



NoU: X indicates that data are included in another column. The column reference is shown in brackets after “x”. e.g., x(2) means that data are included in column 2. 
1 .Year of reference 2000. 

Source: OECD. See Annex 3 for a description of ISCED-97 levels, ISCED-97 country mappings and national data sources {www.otcd>org/ els/ education/ eaglOOl), 
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TableAS.lb. 

Educational attainment of the labour force (2001) 

Distribution o/" the labour force for 25 to 64-yeaT-oIds, by highest level <f education attained 





Pre-primary 
and primary 
education 


Lower 

secondary 

education 


Upper 


secondary education 


Post- 

secondary 

non-tertiary 

education 


Tertiary-type B 
education 


Tertiary- 
type A and 
advanced 
research 
programmes 


All levels of 
education 


ISCED 3C 
Short 


ISCED 3C 
Long/3B 


ISCED 3A 


{') 


(2) 


(3) 


(2) 


(5) 


w 


(!) 


C8) 


(’) 


Australia 


x(2) 


3S 


a 


12 


20 


x(S) 


11 


22 


100 


Austria' 


x(2) 


19 


a 


SO 


6 


8 


8 


8 


100 


Belgium' 


12 


21 


a 


8 


26 


1 


18 


IS 


100 


Canada 


4 


10 


a 


x(S) 


28 


13 


23 


22 


100 


Czech Republic 


x(2) 


10 


x(4) 


43 


3S 


x(S) 


x(8) 


13 


100 


Denmark 


n 


16 


x(2) 


48 


S 


2 


21 


9 


100 


Finland 


x(2) 


21 


a 


a 


43 


x(S) 


19 


17 


100 


France 


13 


18 


29 


3 


1 1 


n 


13 


13 


100 


Germany 


1 


12 


a 


S2 


2 


S 


1 1 


16 


100 


Greece 


32 


10 


a 


S 


24 


7 


6 


16 


100 


Hungary 


1 


18 


a 


32 


2S 


6 


n 


18 


100 


Iceland 


2 


33 


7 


a 


22 


10 


6 


20 


100 


Ireland 


18 


17 


a 


a 


23 


x(S,7) 


2S 


17 


100 


Italy 


12 


33 


2 


7 


30 


2 


x(8) 


13 


100 


Japan 


x(2) 


IS 


a 


x(S) 


49 


x(9) 


14 


22 


100 


Korea 


IS 


IS 


a 


x(S) 


43 


a 


7 


19 


100 


Luxembourg 


23 


18 


x(2) 


19 


IS 


3 


8 


14 


100 


Mexico 


SO 


2S 


a 


6 


n 


a 


2 


17 


100 


Netherlands' 


8 


20 


x(4) 


2S 


IS 


S 


3 


24 


100 


New Zealand 


x(2) 


20 


a 


22 


19 


7 


16 


IS 


100 


Norway' 


n 


12 


n 


42 


12 


3 


3 


28 


100 


Poland 


x(2) 


14 


36 


a 


32 


4 


x(8) 


14 


100 


Portugal 


64 


13 


x(S) 


x(S) 


12 


x(S) 


3 


8 


100 


Slovak Republic 


n 


9 


a 


41 


37 


a 


1 


12 


100 


Spain 


26 


26 


x(S) 


7 


11 


x(7) 


8 


21 


100 


Sweden 


7 


10 


a 


x(S) 


SO 


x(7) 


IS 


18 


100 


Switzerland 


3 


8 


a 


48 


6 


7 


11 


17 


100 


Turkey 


S9 


10 


a 


7 


11 


a 


x(8) 


12 


100 


United King<lom 


x(2) 


12 


27 


16 


16 


x(9) 


9 


20 


100 


United States 


3 


6 


x(S) 




SO 




10 


31 


100 


! Counti^ mean 


12 


17 


3 


16 


23 


3 


9 


17 


100 j 



Note: X indicates that data are included in another column, The column reference is shown in brackets after “x”, e.g., x(2) means that data are included in column 2. 
1 .Year of reference 2000. 

Source: OECD. See Annex 3 for a description of ISCED-97 levels, ISCED-97 country mappings and national data sources {www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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Table A3. Ic. 

Educational attainment of the population, by gender (2001) 

Percentage of the population that has attained at least upper secondary education or at least tertiary education, by age group and gender 









At least upper secondary education' 




At least tertiary education (tertiary-type A education, 
tertiary-type B education and advanced research programmes) 


25-64 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


25-64 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


Australia 


Males 


66 


73 


61 


65 


54 


27 


29 


27 


29 


22 




Females 


52 


68 


54 


45 


34 


31 


38 


32 


29 


21 


Austria^ 


Males 


82 


86 


85 


79 


73 


17 


16 


19 


17 


15 




Females 


69 


81 


75 


64 


52 


1 1 


14 


14 


10 


5 


Belgium^ 


Males 


59 


74 


61 


53 


42 


27 


33 


28 


23 


20 




Females 


58 


77 


65 


50 


35 


28 


39 


31 


23 


14 


Canada 


Males 


81 


88 


83 


81 


68 


39 


45 


39 


38 


30 




Females 


82 


91 


86 


81 


65 


44 


56 


46 


40 


30 


Czech Republic 


Males 


91 


93 


93 


90 


86 


13 


12 


14 


14 


12 




Females 


82 


92 


87 


78 


68 


9 


11 


12 


8 


7 


Denmark 


Males 


82 


85 


82 


83 


75 


24 


25 


24 


25 


21 




Females 


79 


88 


79 


78 


69 


29 


34 


32 


29 


19 


Finland 


Males 


72 


84 


81 


68 


51 


29 


30 


32 


28 


25 




Females 


76 


90 


87 


72 


51 


36 


46 


42 


31 


22 


France’ 


Males 


67 


78 


69 


62 


52 


22 


32 


21 


19 


16 




Females 


61 


78 


66 


55 


40 


24 


37 


24 


18 


13 


Germany 


Males 


87 


87 


88 


88 


85 


28 


23 


30 


31 


28 




Females 


78 


84 


83 


78 


67 


18 


20 


21 


18 


12 


Greece 


Males 


54 


69 


62 


47 


33 


20 


21 


24 


20 


13 




Females 


49 


76 


58 


40 


23 


16 


27 


19 


II 


6 


Hungary 


Males 


75 


81 


82 


79 


49 


14 


13 


13 


14 


14 




Females 


66 


80 


75 


65 


40 


15 


16 


18 


14 


10 


Iceland 


Males 


64 


64 


67 


66 


58 


24 


25 


27 


26 


16 




Females 


49 


59 


54 


44 


33 


25 


29 


31 


22 


15 


Ireland 


Males 


55 


71 


59 


46 


35 


35 


45 


37 


30 


22 




Females 


60 


76 


66 


50 


36 


36 


50 


36 


28 


20 


Italy 


Males 


44 


55 


48 


42 


26 


10 


10 


1 1 


11 


8 




Females 


43 


60 


51 


35 


18 


10 


13 


1 1 


10 


5 


Japan 


Males 


83 


92 


93 


80 


65 


36 


46 


46 


32 


20 




Females 


83 


95 


95 


82 


61 


32 


49 


41 


25 


11 


Korea 


Males 


76 


95 


84 


61 


45 


30 


42 


34 


19 


15 




Females 


59 


91 


68 


35 


16 


18 


35 


17 


7 


3 


Luxembourg 


Males 


58 


62 


61 


54 


53 


21 


25 


20 


19 


20 




Females 


47 


57 


53 


40 


31 


15 


22 


15 


12 


8 


Mexico 


Males 


22 


23 


25 


19 


12 


18 


20 


22 


17 


10 




Females 


22 


27 


24 


16 


10 


12 


16 


13 


7 


4 


Netherlands^’ 


Males 


63 


73 


71 


67 


62 


26 


27 


27 


27 


22 




Females 


61 


75 


67 


53 


41 


21 


26 


22 


18 


13 


New Zealand 


Males 


77 


82 


80 


78 


65 


26 


26 


27 


29 


23 




Females 


74 


82 


79 


73 


55 


32 


31 


34 


35 


26 


Norway^ 


Males 


86 


93 


90 


83 


73 


28 


30 


28 


28 


23 




Females 


84 


94 


91 


80 


66 


29 


40 


30 


25 


18 


Poland 


Males 


39 


44 


39 


38 


34 


1 1 


12 


9 


10 


11 




Females 


52 


60 


56 


51 


38 


13 


18 


13 


1 1 


10 


Portugal 


Males 


19 


28 


19 


14 


10 


7 


10 


7 


6 


5 




Females 


21 


37 


21 


13 


7 


1 1 


17 


II 


7 


4 


Slovak Republic 


Males 


90 


95 


92 


89 


79 


1 1 


1 1 


1 1 


12 


10 




Females 


81 


93 


88 


78 


56 


II 


12 


12 


10 


7 


Spain 


Males 


42 


55 


46 


34 


22 


24 


32 


25 


19 


14 




Females 


40 


59 


46 


26 


14 


23 


39 


25 


13 


7 


Sweden 


Males 


79 


90 


84 


76 


63 


30 


34 


31 


29 


24 




Females 


82 


91 


88 


81 


67 


34 


39 


35 


34 


25 


Switzerland 


Males 


90 


93 


92 


88 


87 


35 


35 


37 


34 


33 




Females 


85 


91 


88 


82 


75 


16 


17 


21 


15 


8 


Turkey 


Males 


28 


35 


28 


23 


15 


10 


II 


9 


1 1 


8 




Females 


19 


25 


18 


13 


10 


7 


9 


7 


6 


4 


United Kingdom’ 


Males 


69 


70 


70 


71 


63 


27 


30 


28 


28 


20 




Females 


57 


65 


59 


52 


42 


25 


29 


26 


24 


17 


United States 


Males 


87 


87 


88 


89 


83 


37 


36 


37 


41 


35 




Females 


8J _ 


_ 89 


_ 89 


_ ^ 


_ 8^ 


37 


42 


38 


_ 38 


27_ 


r Country mean 


Aiales 


'66 


’ 73 


70 ~ 


~ 64 


54 ’ ' 


24 


26 ' ' 




22 


18 




Females 




74 


67_ 


57 


43 


22 


29 


2± 


19 


12 \ 



1 . Excluding ISCED 3C short programmes. 

2. Year of reference 2000. 

3. Not all ISCED 3 programmes meet minimum requirements for ISCED 3C long programmes. See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
Source: OECD. See Annex 3 for a description of ISCED-97 levels, ISCED -97 country mappings and national data sources (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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□ CHAPTER A 



GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY 

• On average across OECD countries, every third tertiary -type A graduate obtains a degree in the social 
sciences, business or law^.The second most popular fields are the humanities, arts and education. 

• In the humanities, arts, education, health and w^elfare, on average in OECD countries, more than two- 
thirds of the tertiary-type A graduates are women, whereas there are less than one -third in mathematics 
and computer science and less than one-quarter in engineering, manufacturing and construction. 

• In OECD countries, men are still more likely than women to earn advanced research qualifications, 
such as doctorates. 

• Social sciences, business and law, and education are also popular at the tertiary-type B level. 
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Tertiary graduates by field of study (2000) 

Graduates with tertiary-type A and advanced research qual^ications, byjield study 

□ Life sciences, physical sciences and agriculture □ Mathematics and computer science 

□ Engineering, manufacturing and construction □ Health and welfare 

S Services □ Social sciences, business and law 

□ Humanities and arts □ Education 

□ Not known or unspecified 

% 0 20 40 60 80 100 



Korea 
Germany 
Finland 
Czech Republic 
Switzerland 
Ireland 
Austria 
Sweden 
France 
Turkey 
Japan i 
United Kingdom 
Italy 
Spain 
Belgium 
Mexico 
Denmark 
Canada 
Australia 
New Zealand 
Portugal 
Poland^ 
Iceland 
United States 
Netherlands^ 
Hungary 
Norway 



X 






5 



1 



5 



X 



Countries are ranked in descending order the proportion oj qualifications in life sciences, physical sciences and agriculture, mathematics 
and computer science, and engineering, manifacturing and construction. 

1 . Mathematics and computer science are included in the category "life sciences, physical sciences and agriculture". 

2. Excludes tertiary-type A second degree programmes and advanced research programmes. 

3. Excludes advanced research programmes. 

Source: OECD. Table A4.1 . See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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This indicator shorn the 
distribution of tertiary grad- 
uates across fields of study 



On Average in OEQD 
countries, every third 
tertiary-type A graduate 
obtains a degree in the 
social sciences, larv 
or business. 



The second most popular 
fields are humanities, 
arts and education. 



Individual preferences, 
admission policies and 
degree structures influence 
the prevalence of the 
different fields of study 



Social sciences, business 
and Ian and education 
are also popular at the 
tertiary-type B level. 



Policy context 

Changing opportunities in the job market, relative earnings in different 
occupations and sectors, and admission policies and practices among tertiary 
education institutions may affect the fields which students choose to study. In 
turn, the relative popularity of the various fields of study affects the demand for 
courses and teaching staff, as well as the supply of new graduates. This indicator 
sheds light on the distribution of tertiary graduates across fields of study as well 
as the relative share of women among graduates in the different fields of study. 

Evidence and explanations 
Graduates by field of study 

In 24 of the 28 countries providing data, the largest concentration of tertiary -type 
A and advanced research qualifications awarded is in the combined fields of social 
sciences, business and law (Table A4. 1 ). On average in OECD countries, every third 
tertiary- type A graduate obtains a degree in the social sciences, business or law. The 
percentage of tertiary- type A qualifications awarded in the social sciences, business 
and law ranges from under 25 per cent in Finland, Korea, Norway, Sweden and 
Turkey, to over 40 per cent in Denmark, Mexico, Poland and the United States. 
In Finland and Korea the largest concentration of tertiary-type A and advanced 
research qualifications awarded is in the fields of engineering, manufacturing and 
construction, and in Norway and Sweden in the fields of health and welfare. 

Typically, one out of every three or four students graduates from the fields of 
humanities, arts or education. The percentage of students in science-related fields 
(engineering, manufacturing and construction, life sciences, physical sciences and 
agriculture, mathematics and computing, but not including health and welfare) ranges 
from less than 19 per cent in Hungary, Iceland, the Netherlands, Norway and the 
United States, to 34 per cent in Finland and Germany, and 42 per cent in Korea. 

The distribution of qualifications awarded by field of study is driven by the 
relative popularity of these fields among students, the relative number of 
students admitted to these fields in universities and equivalent institutions, and 
the degree structure of the various disciplines in a particular country. 

Part of the variation in graduation rates between countries (Table A2.1) can 
also be accounted for by differences in the number of tertiary- type A degrees 
earned in the fields of education and the humanities. Countries with high 
graduation rates, on average, have a higher proportion of graduates in education 
and humanities and a lower proportion of graduates in science-related fields. In 
other words, there is less variation in graduation rates in science-related fields 
between countries than in overall graduation rates. 

The picture is much the same for tertiary- type B education, where programmes 
are more occupationally oriented: the combined field of the social sciences, 
business and law has the largest concentration of graduates (26 per cent), 
followed by the combined field of the humanities, arts and education (21 per cent). 
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However, health and welfare graduates are more common at this level than 
engineering, manufacturing and construction graduates (19 and IS per cent 
respectively) (see Table A4. 1 ). 

The selection of a field of study at this level is heavily dependent on opportimities 
to study similar subject matter, or to prepare for similar occupations at the 
post-secondary non-tertiary or tertiary-type A level. For example, if nurses 
in a particular country were trained primarily in tertiary-type B programmes, 
the proportion of students graduating with qualifications in medical sciences 
from that level would be higher than if nurses were primarily trained in upper 
secondary or tertiary- type A programmes. 



Gender differences in tertiary graduation 



First tertiary-type A graduation rates for women equal or exceed those for men 
in 21 out of 27 OECD countries. On average in OECD countries, 54 per cent 
of all first tertiary-type A graduates are women. However, major differences 
remain between fields of study. In the humanities, arts, education, health and 
welfare, more than two thirds of the tertiary-type A graduates are women, on 
average in OECD countries, whereas less than one third of mathematics and 
computer science graduates and less than a fifth of engineering, manufacturing 
and construction graduates are women. 



To'tiaf-y-type A 
graduation rates for 
Nomen equal or exceed 
those for men in most 
countries... 



Proportion of tertiary qualifications awarded to women (2000) 

For all fields of study for women with tertiary -type A and advanced research qualfications 



% □ Tertiary-type A first degree □ Tertiary-type A second degree □ Advanced research qualifications 




Countries are ranked in descending order of the percentage oj tertiary-type A first degrees that are awarded to women. 
Source: OECD. Table A4.2. See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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. . . except in Austria, 
Cetmany, Japan, Kotea, 
SNitzeHand and Tutkey. 



In OECD countHes, men 
ate still mote likely than 
Nomen to eatn advanced 
teseatch qualifications, 
such as doctotates. 



Data on gtaduates tefet 
to the academic yeat 
1999-2000 and ate 
based on the {JOE data 
collection on education 
statistics that is annually 
administeted by the OEQD 



In Iceland, New Zealand, Norway and Portugal, the proportion of women 
obtaining a first tertiary-type A qualification exceeds 60 per cent but it is 48 
per cent or below in Austria, Germany, Japan, Korea, Switzerland and Turkey 
(Tables A4. 2 and A 3.1c). 

Men remain more likely than women to obtain advanced research qualifications 
in OECD countries (Table A4.2). Graduation rates from advanced research, 
e.g., Ph.D. programmes, are lower for women than for men in all countries, 
except Italy. On average in OECD countries, nearly two-thirds of all graduates 
at this level are men. In Japan and Korea, around 80 per cent of advanced 
research qualifications are awarded to men. 

Definitions and methodologies 

Tertiary graduates are those who obtain a tertiary-type A or tertiary-type 
B qualification or equivalent in the specified reference year. This indicator 
distinguishes between different categories of tertiary qualifications: i) 
qualifications at the tertiary-type B level (ISCED SB); and ii) qualifications at the 
tertiary-type A (ISCED SA) and iii) advanced research qualifications (ISCED 6). 
For some countries, data are not available for the categories requested. In such 
cases, the country has assigned graduates to the most appropriate category. 

Table A4.2 shows the percentage distribution of qualifications among women 
by subject category. Tertiary graduates who receive their qualification in the 
reference year are divided into categories based on their subject of specialisation. 
These figures cover graduates from all tertiary degrees reported in Table A2. 1 . 
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Table A4. 1 . 

Tertiary graduates, by field of study and level of education (2000) 







Educa- 

tion 


Humani- 
ties and 
arts 


Social 
sciences, 
business 
and law 


Services 


Ei^ineciii^ 

manu&ctur- 

b^and 

construetkm 


Agricul- 

ture 


Health 

and 

welfare 


Life 

sciences 


Physical 

sciences 


Mathemat- 
ics and 
statistics 


Comput- 

ing 


Not 

known or 
unspeci- 
fied 


(>) 


(2) 


(3) 


W 


(5) 




(7) 


(«) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(U) 


Australia 


A 


II. 3 


13.9 


36.0 


2.8 


7.9 


1.2 


15.0 


5.6 


1.1 


0.5 


4.6 


a 




B 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Austria 


A 


10.7 


9.6 


39.1 


2.2 


17.3 


2.9 


8.1 


3.2 


3.1 


0.8 


2.8 


0.2 




B 


32.8 


1 .8 


2.9 


7.9 


33.9 


5.6 


12.9 


n 


1.4 


0.3 


0.6 


a 


Belgium' 


A 


7.3 


15.5 


36.3 


1.6 


12.5 


3.5 


13.3 


6.3 


2.0 


0.6 


1.0 


n 


B 


22.6 


6.9 


25.2 


2.3 


10.8 


0.5 


26.6 


0.5 


0.3 


n 


4.2 


a 


Canada 


A 


14.2 


14.2 


36.8 


2.8 


8.2 


1.3 


7.9 


5.9 


2.1 


1.4 


2.8 


2.4 




B 


4.5 


7.8 


29.0 


12.8 


16.9 


3.3 


18.6 


0.1 


0.1 


n 


6.0 


0.8 


Czech Republic 


A 


13. 1 


7.1 


32.9 


2.3 


15.5 


3.8 


12.5 


2.2 


2.2 


1.0 


7.3 


a 




B 


a 


8.1 


35.4 


8.0 


6.1 


2.6 


35.1 


a 


a 


a 


4.7 


a 


Denmark 


A 


I.O 


23.6 


44.7 


0.3 


8.9 


3.2 


5.5 


4.2 


4.3 


1.0 


1.8 


n 




B 


19.2 


2.2 


7.9 


5.4 


12.4 


l.I 


49.2 


n 


n 


n 


2.7 


0.1 


Finland* * 


A 


8.2 


12.4 


23.5 


2.6 


24.0 


2.3 


19.3 


1.9 


2.7 


1.0 


2.2 


n 




B 


0.3 


4.2 


22.1 


16.9 


19.5 


1.5 


31.5 


a 


a 


a 


4.0 


a 


France 


A 


8.3 


19.0 


36.6 


2.8 


11.2 


0.8 


2.9 


6.7 


5.8 


2.8 


2.7 


0.3 




B 


a 


1.5 


39.5 


5.6 


25.2 


n 


20.2 


1.8 


2.4 


0.4 


3.3 


a 


Germany 


A 


8.1 


15.0 


25.9 


1.6 


19.0 


1.9 


15.0 


3.0 


5.8 


1.9 


2.8 


n 




B 


10.9 


1.2 


9.6 


9.6 


13.7 


3.4 


50.3 


a 


n 


a 


0.3 


1.0 


Greece 


A 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 




B 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Hungary' 


A 


24.4 


7.1 


39.5 


6.0 


9.8 


3.6 


7.3 


0.5 


0.7 


0.1 


1.0 


a 




B 


n 


n 


38.9 


53.5 


4.2 


n 


n 


n 


n 


3.4 


n 


a 


Iceland 


A 


24.8 


13.0 


28.4 


n 


7.1 


0.7 


15.3 


4.9 


2.1 


0.5 


3.3 


a 




B 


6.4 


14.0 


47.5 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


32.2 


a 


Ireland 


A 


9.0 


20.2 


30.8 


1.4 


9.3 


1.7 


7.8 


6.9 


3.3 


1.1 


8.4 


0.2 




B 


0.9 


6.9 


31.5 


6.0 


19.6 


0.7 


8.9 


2.7 


4.5 


n 


17.8 


0.5 


Italy 


A 


4.3 


14.2 


37.3 


0.3 


16.0 


2.1 


17.3 


3.0 


1.8 


2.8 


0.9 


n 




B 


38.7 


61.3 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Japan 


A 


6.3 


IS. I 


37.2 


x(13) 


21.3 


3.4 


5.2 


4.4 


x(9) 


x(9) 


x<9) 


4.0 




B 


8.1 


17.9 


9.6 


22.7 


16.9 


0.7 


18.1 


n 


x(9) 


x(9) 


x<9) 


6.0 


Korea 


A 


5.6 


20.9 


22.8 


2.5 


27.4 


3.2 


6.6 


2.1 


4.4 


2.1 


2.4 


a 




B 


8.6 


14.8 


19.7 


5.0 


38.0 


1.3 


8.9 


n 


0.1 


n 


3.4 


a 


Luxembourg 


A 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 




B 


25.2 


a 


59.4 


a 


5.8 


a 


9.6 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Mexico 


A 


18.6 


2.8 


44.6 


1.3 


14.0 


2.0 


7.8 


0.8 


1.5 


0.4 


6.3 


a 




B 


n 


0.7 


34.4 


3.8 


37.7 


1.8 


7.2 


0.6 


a 


0.1 


13.7 


a 


Netherlands^ 


A 


16.8 


7.3 


34.8 


2.6 


10.4 


2.3 


20.9 


1.1 


1.9 


0.3 


1.5 


n 




B 


a 


a 


39.7 


11.1 


2.3 


a 


37.7 


a 


a 


a 


9.2 


a 


New Zealand 


A 


12.6 


21.3 


28.3 


2.0 


5.6 


1.4 


12.9 


n 


11.3 


O.I 


1.6 


2.8 




B 


27.8 


13.2 


22.4 


18.1 


3.4 


2.4 


7.7 


n 


0.3 


n 


3.2 


1.5 


Norway 


A 


22.7 


7.2 


22.1 


3.3 


6.8 


1.4 


25.3 


1.2 


1.4 


0.3 


3.3 


4.9 




B 


a 


5.5 


51.0 


5.2 


14.9 


0.1 


1.0 


n 


a 


a 


21.6 


0.7 


Poland’ 


A 


15.1 


9.7 


48.5 


4.8 


12.0 


2.4 


2.8 


1.6 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


a 




B 


100.0 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Portugal' 


A 


18.7 


8.5 


38.6 


3.7 


12.4 


1.7 


10.6 


0.9 


1.0 


0.7 


3.0 


a 




B 


18.7 


8.5 


38.6 


3.7 


12.4 


1.7 


10.6 


0.9 


1.0 


0.7 


3.0 


a 


Slovak Republic 


A 


21.0 


5.5 


30.1 


8.3 


15.4 


4.4 


8.5 


1.0 


1.2 


0.6 


4.1 


a 




B 


3.2 


12.5 


5.0 


7.1 


6.9 


1.5 


63.7 


n 


n 


n 


n 


a 


Spain 


A 


13.6 


9.3 


36.0 


3.2 


12.9 


3.0 


11.9 


2.5 


3.3 


1.4 


2.9 


n 




B 


4.4 


6.7 


30.9 


12.8 


23.6 


0.5 


10.6 


n 


n 


n 


10.3 


0.1 


Sweden 


A 


18.8 


5.7 


21.6 


1.0 


20.5 


1.0 


22.8 


2.3 


2.4 


0.6 


3.1 


n 




B 


4.9 


6.3 


14.6 


14.3 


23.3 


7.1 


8.9 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


20.5 


a 


Switzerland 


A 


9.9 


1 1.8 


31.1 


3.8 


15.7 


1.4 


11.4 


3.3 


4.3 


1. 1 


5.8 


0.4 




B 


14.4 


2.7 


39.3 


10.5 


12.6 


1.4 


12.3 


n 


n 


n 


6.8 


n 


Turkey 


A 


23.0 


11.2 


24.2 


2.8 


13.3 


5.1 


9.5 


2.1 


5.3 


2.8 


0.7 


a 




B 


a 


3.7 


34.8 


6.8 


37.6 


6.3 


5.4 


a 


n 


a 


5.4 


a 


United Kingdom 


A 


10.0 


15.7 


28.8 


n 


9.9 


1.1 


8.3 


6.0 


5.0 


1.3 


4.2 


9.8 




B 


6.1 


7.6 


22.6 


n 


9.2 


1.6 


28.4 


1.6 


1.5 


0.3 


7.1 


13.9 


United States 


A 


13.1 


14.2 


42.2 


2.4 


6.5 


2.3 


9.8 


4.1 


1.5 


0.9 


2.8 


0.3 




B 




0-2., 


33.4 


, -8, -6 


18-6 




27.9 


a 


a 


a 


6.2_ 


0.8 


i Countiy mean 


" a 


13.2 


12.6 


33. S 


2,5 


13.2 


2.3 


ll.S 


3.1 


3.0 


1. 1 


3.1 


0.9 t 






IM , 


J.6_ ^ 






14.7 


^2.4 , _ 


JM 


n 


ji 


n 


6.8 


Q.9 \ 


Israel 


A 


18.2 


13.6 


43.1 


m 


8.5 


0.7 


5.7 


2.7 


\J 


5.9 


x(Il) 


a 




B 


17.7 


7.5 


18.2 


a 


47.6 


a 


3.5 


a 


a 


n 


x(ll) 


5.4 



Note; Column 1 specifies the level of education, where A equals tertiary- type A and ad\'anced research programmes, and B equals tertiary-type B programmes. 
Note'. X indicates that data are included in another column, The column reference is shown in brackets after “x”. e.g., x(2) means that data are included in column 2. 

1 . Excludes tertiary-type B second degree programmes. 

2. Excludes advanced research programmes. 

3. Excludes tertiary-type A second degree programmes and advanced research programmes. 

* See Annex 3 for notes {www.oecd.org/els/educQtion/eag2002). 

Source: OECD. 
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Table A4. 2. 

Percentage of tertiary qualifications awarded to women, by type of tertiary education and by subject category (2000) 







All fields of study 




Health and 
welfare 


Life sciences, 
physical sciences 
and agriculture 


Mathematics and 
computer science 


Humanities, arts 
and education 


Social sciences, 
business, law and 
services 


Engineering, 
manufacturing 
and construction 


Tertiary-type B 
(First degree) 


Tertiary-type B 
(Second degree) 


Tertiary-type A 
(First degree) 


Tertiary-type A 
(Second degree) 


Advanced research 
degrees 


Tertiary-type B 
education 


Tertiary-type A and 
advanced research 
programmes 


Tertiary-type B 
education 


Tertiary-type A and 
advanced research 
programmes 


Tertiary-type B 
education 


Tertiary-type A and 
ad>'anced research 
programmes 


Tertiary-type B 
education 


Tertiary-type A and 
advanced research 
programmes 


Tertiary-type B 
education 


Tertiary-type A and 
advanced research 
programmes 


Tertiary-type B 
education 


Tertiary-type A and 
advanced research 
programmes 




(1) 


(2) 


(^) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


00 


(»2) 


{10 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


^ Australia 


m 


m 


57 


56 


40 


m 


76 


m 


50 


m 


27 


m 


70 


m 


52 


m 


21 


H Austria 


48 


79 


48 


32 


36 


78 


59 


24 


46 


39 


15 


76 


66 


72 


49 


11 


18 


^ Belgium 


61 


m 


50 


53 


34 


79 


59 


33 


40 


12 


25 


70 


65 


58 


52 


22 


21 


Q Canada 


S7 


n 


59 


52 


39 


84 


74 


50 


53 


29 


28 


70 


68 


62 


58 


17 


23 


uj Czech Republic 


72 


a 


51 


53 


29 


91 


70 


52 


45 


39 


12 


58 


71 


70 


54 


29 


27 


Denmark 


66 


75 


51 


49 


38 


85 


59 


27 


48 


10 


28 


69 


69 


39 


44 


32 


26 


Finland 


65 


a 


59 


59 


45 


89 


84 


47 


51 


42 


35 


71 


77 


70 


65 


21 


19 


France 


54 


a 


57 


56 


41 


81 


60 


47 


49 


19 


31 


57 


73 


68 


59 


13 


24 


Germany 


62 


a 


46 


a 


34 


79 


56 


13 


38 


14 


23 


87 


69 


50 


43 


7 


20 


Greece 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Hungary 


69 


m 


60 


35 


38 


a 


70 


a 


42 


48 


17 


a 


71 


73 


51 


14 


21 


Iceland 


48 


a 


67 


59 


50 


a 


82 


a 


57 


34 


22 


65 


83 


51 


57 


a 


25 


Ireland 


52 


52 


55 


60 


47 


93 


75 


60 


53 


50 


41 


61 


69 


61 


57 


11 


24 


Italy 


64 


a 


56 


56 


53 


a 


58 


a 


51 


a 


54 


64 


82 


a 


55 


a 


28 


Japan 


68 


a 


37 


23 


19 


81 


50 


49 


38 


x(8) 


x(9) 


87 


67 


75 


26 


16 


9 


Korea 


54 


34 


47 


30 


20 


82 


50 


37 


42 


51 


49 


71 


70 


57 


40 


32 


23 


Luxembourg 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Mexico 


40 


m 


52 


m 


36 


69 


61 


41 


41 


49 


43 


79 


65 


48 


55 


23 


22 


Netherlands 


56 


a 


54 


66 


m 


79 


76 


a 


37 


12 


16 


a 


71 


48 


49 


8 


13 


New Zealand 


65 


66 


64 


54 


43 


83 


79 


35 


46 


26 


34 


70 


73 


65 


53 


31 


33 


Norway 


47 


a 


64 


52 


33 


92 


82 


m 


46 


36 


15 


70 


75 


57 


48 


10 


27 


Poland 


83 


a 


m 


68 


m 


a 


68 


a 


64 


a 


58 


83 


78 


a 


64 


a 


24 


Portugal 


70 


m 


65 


x(3) 


49 


80 


77 


59 


61 


34 


37 


88 


78 


67 


64 


36 


35 


Slovak Republic 


81 


a 


52 


a 


38 


94 


69 


71 


41 


n 


17 


67 


71 


65 


50 


33 


30 


Spain 


52 


a 


59 


m 


44 


80 


76 


25 


52 


25 


34 


68 


72 


68 


60 


16 


27 


Sweden 


53 


a 


60 


93 


37 


95 


79 


59 


53 


50 


39 


54 


75 


63 


57 


25 


25 


Switzerland 


44 


42 


42 


26 


31 


81 


54 


11 


33 


18 


16 


75 


62 


38 


35 


5 


11 


Turkey 


43 


a 


41 


39 


37 


57 


53 


48 


44 


30 


42 


66 


45 


56 


39 


26 


24 


United Kingdom 


59 


x(l) 


54 


54 


38 


88 


71 


41 


52 


26 


27 


59 


67 


57 


55 


12 


20 


United States 


60 


a 


57 


56 


44 


87 


75 


38 


51 


43 


33 


77 


68 


64 


53 


14 


21 


Country mean 


59 


44 


54 


51 


3S 


83 


68 


41 


47 


31 


30 


70 


70 


60 


52 


19 


23 


Argentina' 


70 


11 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Brazil' 


m 


m 


61 


m 


54 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Chile' 


48 


a 


51 


51 


29 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


China' 


m 


a 


m 


34 


20 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


India' 


25 


a 


40 


40 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Indonesia^ 


28 


m 


42 


m 


38 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Israel 


53 


a 


62 


55 


44 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Jamaica' 


68 


m 


74 


66 


x(4) 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Jordan 


72 


a 


47 


36 


17 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


^ Malaysia' 


49 


66 


57 


38 


30 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


H Paraguay' 


76 


85 


63 


68 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


^ Russian Federation^ 


m 


a 


m 


a 


40 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Q Thailand 


53 


n 


57 


n 


49 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


u Tunisia 

Q 


46 


a 


49 


37 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


g Uruguay' 


77 


83 


56 


83 


55 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Z Zimbabwe^ 


51 


a 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 



Note: X indicates that data are included in another column. The column reference is shovm in brackets after “x”. e.g,, x(2) means that data are included in column 2. 

1. Year of reference 1999. 

2. Year of reference 2001 . 

3 . Public institutions only. 

Source: OECD. 
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READING LITERACY OF 1 5-YEAR-OLDS 

• On average across OECD countries, 10 per cent of 15-year-olds have acquired Level 5 literacy skills, 
which involve evaluation of information and building of hypotheses, drawing on specialised knowledge, 
and accommodating concepts contrary to expectations. However, this percentage varies from 19 per 
cent in Finland and New Zealand to below 1 per cent in Mexico. 

• An average of 1 2 per cent of 1 5 -year-olds have only acquired the most basic literacy skills at Level 1 and 
a further 6 per cent fall even below that. 

• Some countries, most notably Finland, Japan and Korea, achieve both a high level of average perfor- 
mance and a narrow range of disparities of student performance. 




Reading proficiency of 15-year-olds (2000) 

Percentage oj 1 S -year- olds at each level presidency on the PISA reading literacy scale 



o/o □ Below Level 1 □ Level 1 □ Level 2 □ Level 3 O Level 4 □ Level 5 

100 

80 

60 

40 

20 

0 

20 
40 
60 
80 
100 

Countries are ranked in descending order oJ the percentage oJ students at Levels 3, 4 and 5 on the PISA reading literacy scale. 

Source: OECD PISA database, 2001 . Table A5.1 . See Annex 3 for notes on methodology (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002) 
and WWW. pisa . oecd. org . 
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This indicatof' shorn the 
pef'fomance of 15-yea i'- 
olds in teading liteMcy 



Policy context 

The ability to read, understand, and use information is at the heart of learning 
both in school and throughout life. This indicator shows the performance of 
15 -year-olds on tasks based on a concept of reading literacy that goes beyond 
the notion of decoding written material and literal comprehension. Reading in 
PISA incorporates understanding and reflecting on texts. Literacy involves the 
ability to use written information to fulfil goals, and the consequent ability of 
complex modern societies to use written information effectively. 



PISA provides an 
interpretative frameNork 
for performance levels in 
reading literacy 



Evidence and explanations 

Percentage of 1 5-year-olds proficient at each level of reading literacy 

This indicator examines reading literacy in several ways (see Box A5 . 1 for an 
explanation of reading literacy in PISA). First, it describes proficiency in terms 
of the range of scores that 15 -year-olds achieve in each country. Proficiency 
in reading is examined at five levels, each representing tasks of increasing 
complexity, with Level 5 being the highest. Second, this indicator describes 
performance in terms of the mean scores achieved by 15 -year-olds and the 
distribution of scores across student populations. 



Box AS. 1. What is reading literacy in PISA? 

Reading Literacy is the ability to understand, use and reflect on written texts in order to achieve 
one’s goals, to develop one s own knowledge and potential, and to participate effectively in society. 
This definition goes beyond the notion that reading means decoding written material and literal 
comprehension. Rather, reading also incorporates understanding and reflecting on texts, for a variety 
of reasons and in a variety of contexts. PISA’s assessment of reading literacy reflects three dimensions: 
aspect of reading task; form of reading material; and the use for which the text is constructed. 

What scales are reported? PISA s assessment of reading literacy is reported on three scales. 
A “retrieving information” scale is based on students’ ability to locate information in a text. An 
“interpreting” scale is based on the ability to construct meaning and draw inferences from written 
information. A “reflection and evaluation” scale is based on students’ ability to relate a text to their 
knowledge, ideas and experiences. In addition, a combined reading literacy scale summarises the 
results from the three reading scales. Indicator A5 focuses on the combined scale only which is 
referred to as the “reading literacy scale”. 

What do the scale scores mean? The scores on each scale represent degrees of proficiency in 
each dimension or aspect of reading literacy (here, the combined scale). For example, a low score 
on a scale indicates that a student has limited skills, whereas a high score indicates that a student has 
advanced skills in this area. 

What are proficiency levels? In an attempt to capture this progression of difficulty, each of the 
reading literacy scales is divided into five levels based on the type of knowledge and skills students 
need to demonstrate at a particular level. Students at a particular level not only demonstrate the 
knowledge and skills associated with that level but also the proficiencies defined by lower levels. For 
instance, all students proficient at Level 3 are also proficient at Levels 1 and 2. 
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Chart AS . 1 presents an overall profile of proficiency on the reading literacy 
scale with the length of the coloured components of the bars showing the 
percentage of 15 -year-olds proficient at each level (see Box AS. 2). As can be 
seen from the chart, the percentage of students reaching each level of literacy 
and the patterns of distribution across the levels varies from country to country. 
Across countries, on average, 10 per cent of students reach proficiency Level 5,32 
per cent reach Level at least 4 (i.e . , Levels 4 and 5) , 6 1 per cent reach at least Level 3 , 
82 per cent reach at least Level 2, and 94 per cent reach at least Level 1 . 

Examining individual countries’ performance level by level shows that, in five 
countries (Australia, Canada, Finland, New Zealand and the United Kingdom), 
1 5 per cent or more of students reach the highest level of proficiency in reading 
literacy. In an additional three countries (Belgium, Ireland and the United States), 
between 12 and 15 per cent of students reach this level. Only five per cent or 
less of the students in Brazil, Greece, Latvia, Luxembourg, Mexico, Portugal, 
Spain and the Russian Federation reach the highest level of proficiency. 



10 f>et‘ cent of15-yeat- 
olds in OEQD countHes 
have acquired Level 5 
literacy skills, Nhich 
involve to evaluate 
information and build 
hypotheses, dra\N on 
specialised knowledge, 
and to accommodate 
concepts contrary to 
expectations but this 
proportion ranges across 
countries from 19 to less 
than 1 per cent 



Box AS. 2. What can students at each 
proficiency level do and what scores are associated with the levels? 

Students proficient at Level S (over 62S points) are capable of completing sophisticated reading 
tasks, such as managing information that is difficult to find in unfamiliar texts; showing detailed 
understanding of such texts and inferring which information in the text is relevant to the task; 
and being able to evaluate critically and build hypotheses, draw on specialised knowledge, and 
accommodate concepts that may be contrary to expectations. 

Students proficient at Level 4 (553 to 625 points) are capable of difficult reading tasks, such 
as locating embedded information, construing meaning from nuances of language and critically 
evaluating a text. 

Students proficient at Level 3 (481 to 552 points) are capable of reading tasks of moderate 
complexity, such as locating multiple pieces of information, drawing links between different parts 
of the text, and relating it to familiar everyday knowledge. 

Students proficient at Level 2 (408 to 480 points) are capable of basic reading tasks, such as 
locating straightforward information, making low-level inferences of various types, deciding what a 
well-defined part of the text means, and using some outside knowledge to understand it. 

Students proficient at Level 1 (335 to 407 points) are capable of completing only the least 
complex reading tasks developed for PISA, such as locating a single piece of information, identifying 
the main theme of a text or making a simple connection with everyday knowledge. 

Students performing below Level 1 (below 335 points) are not able to show routinely the most 
basic type of knowledge and skills that PISA seeks to measure. These students may have serious 
difficulties in using reading literacy as an effective tool to advance and extend their knowledge and 
skills in other areas. 
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A large proportion of 
high performers typically 
means fe^er Ion perform- 
ers, but in some countries, 
there are large disparities. 



In one-third of OECD 
countries, more than 
tNO-thirds of 15-year- 
olds are proficient at 
least at Level 3 . 



The simplest tasks in 
PISA require students to 
do more than just read 
Nords fluently. . . 



Although there is a general tendency among countries with a high proportion of 
1 S -year-olds scoring at Level S to have fewer students below the lowest level of 
proficiency (see Finland, for example), this is not always the case. Belgium and 
the United States, for example, stand out in showing an above-average share of 
performers at the highest proficiency level while, at the same time, showing an 
above-average proportion of students scoring below Level 1 . 

Half of all 15-year-olds in Finland and at least 40 per cent of students in five 
other countries reach at least Level 4 on the reading literacy scale. With the 
exception of Luxembourg and Mexico, at least one in five students in each 
OECD country reaches at least Level 4. In Brazil, the country with the lowest 
overall performance in reading literacy, only about 4 per cent of students score 
at Level 4 or above. 

In one-third of OECD countries, between 67 and 80 per cent of 15-year-old 
students are proficient at least at Level 3 on the reading literacy scale: Australia, 
Canada, Finland, Ireland, Japan, Korea, New Zealand, Sweden and the United 
Kingdom. Using these nine countries to explore the question “is the pattern of 
proficiency similar across countries?” several patterns emerge. In Canada and 
Finland, for instance, relatively large proportions of students reach Level 5 and 
at least 90 per cent of students in each country reach at least Level 2 — these 
countries show strong results across the reading literacy scale. In Australia, 
Ireland, New Zealand and the United Kingdom, there are large numbers of 
students at the highest level, but over 10 per cent of students perform at or 
below Level 1 .These countries perform well in getting students to higher levels 
of proficiency but succeed less well than Canada or Finland in reducing the 
proportion with low skills. The opposite is true in Korea, where less than 6 per 
cent of students are at Level 1 or below, but where a below-average proportion 
(6 per cent) reach the highest level of proficiency. 

In every OECD country, at least half of all students are at Level 2 or higher. 
Interestingly, in Spain, where only 4 per cent of students reach Level 5, an 
above-average 84 per cent reach at least Level 2. However, over 40 per cent of 
students in Spain have Level 2 as their highest proficiency level. 

Reading literacy, as defined in PISA, focuses on the knowledge and skills required 
to apply “reading to learn” rather than on the technical skills acquired in ‘learning to 
read”. Since comparatively few young adults in OECD countries have not acquired 
technical reading skills, PISA does not therefore seek to measure such things as the 
extent to which 1 5 -year- old students are fluent readers or how well they spell or 
recognise words. In line with most contemporary views about reading literacy, PISA 
focuses on measuring the extent to which individuals are able to construct, expand 
and reflect on the meaning of what they have read in a wide range of texts common 
both within and beyond school. The simplest reading tasks that can still be associated 
with this notion of reading literacy are those at Level 1 . Students proficient at this 
level are capable of completing only the least complex reading tasks developed for 
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PISA, such as locating a single piece of information, identifying the main theme of a 
text or making a simple connection with everyday knowledge. 

Students performing below 3 35 points, i.e., below Level 1, are not capable of the 
most basic type of reading that PISA seeks to measure. This does not mean that they 
have no hteracy skills. In fact, most of these students can probably read in a technical 
sense, and the majority of them (54 per cent on average across OECD countries) are 
able to solve successfully at least 1 0 per cent of the non-multiple choice reading tasks 
in PISA 2000 (and 6 per cent correctly solve one-quarter of them). Nonetheless, 
their pattern of answers in the assessment is such that they would be expected to 
solve fewer than half of the tasks in a test made up of items drawn solely from Level 1 , 
and therefore perform below Level 1 . Such students show serious difficulties in using 
reading hteracy as an effective tool to advance and extend their knowledge and skills 
in other areas. Students with hteracy skills below Level 1 may, therefore, be at risk 
not only of difficulties in their initial transition from education to work but also of 
failure to benefit from further education and learning opportunities throughout life. 

Education systems with large proportions of students performing below, or 
even at, Level 1 should be concerned that significant numbers of their students 
may not be acquiring the necessary literacy knowledge and skills to benefit 
sufficiently from their educational opportunities. This situation is even more 
troublesome in light of the extensive evidence suggesting that it is difficult in 
later life to compensate for learning gaps in initial education. Adult literacy skills 
and participation in continuing education and training are strongly related, even 
after controlling for other characteristics affecting participation in training. 

In the combined OECD area, 1 2 per cent of students perform at Level 1 , and 6 per 
cent below Level 1 , but there are wide differences between countries. In Finland 
and Korea, only around 5 per cent of students perform at Level 1 , and less than 
2 per cent below it, but these countries are exceptions. In all other OECD countries, 
between 9 and 44 per cent of students perform at or below Level 1 . Over 2 per cent 
and, in half of the OECD countries over 5 per cent, perform below Level 1 . 

The countries with 20 per cent or more of students at Level 1 or below are, in order, 
Brazil, Mexico, Luxembourg, Latvia, the Russian Federation, Portugal, Greece, 
Poland, Hungary, Germany, Liechtenstein and Switzerland. In Brazil, Mexico, 
Luxembourg, Latvia, Portugal and Germany, between close to 10 and 23 per cent of 
students do not reach Level 1 , i.e. , are unable routinely to show the most basic skills 
that PISA seeks to measure. TDiis is most remarkable in the case of Germany, which 
has the relatively high figure of 9 per cent of its students performing at Level 5 . 

National means and distribution of performance in reading literacy 

Another way to summarise student performance and to compare the relative 
standing of countries in terms of student performance in PISA 2000 is to display 
the mean scores for students in each country. To the extent that high average 
performance at age 15 can be considered predictive of a highly skilled future 
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. . . and r^hile students 
beloN Level 1 may have 
the technical capacity 
to read, they may face 
serious difficulties in 
future life... 



, . , and, along rvith 
those at Level 1, 
may not acquire the 
necessary literacy skills 
to sufficiently benefit 
from educational 
opportunities. 



The percentage of 
students at or below 
Level 1 varies widely, 
from a few per cent to 
nearly half... 



. . . and, in some 
countries, a consider- 
able minority do not 
reach Level 1. 



Average scores can 
usefully summarise 
country performances. . . 
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. . . but mask Nide 
diffei^ences in student 
.petfomance Nithin 
countHes. 



Finictnd shoves 
unpci^ctlleled ovemll 
pei'fomcince, almost 
tNO-thitds of a 
proficiency level ahead 
of the OECD average. 



High average scores are 
not enough: countries 
also look to raise the 
level of achievement of 
poor performers. 



Are these observed 
disparities inevitable? 
That is hard to say. . . 

. . . but some countries 
contain them Nithin a 
far narrower range 
than others. . . 
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workforce, countries with high average performance will have an important 
economic and social advantage. It should be noted, however, that average per- 
formance charts often mask significant variation in performance within countries, 
reflecting different performance among many different groups of students. 

As in previous international studies of student performance, such as the Third 
International Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS), only around one-tenth 
of PISA’s total variation in student performance lies between countries and 
can, therefore, be captured through a comparison of country averages. The 
remaining variation of student performance occurs within countries, that is 
between educational programmes, between schools, and between students 
within schools. Thus, this indicator also presents information on the distribution 
of reading literacy scores, examining the range of performance between the top 
and bottom quarter of students in each country. 

On the reading literacy scale, students from Finland perform on average higher 
than students from any other country participating in the study (see Chart AS. 2). 
Their mean score, S46 points, is almost two- thirds of a proficiency level above the 
OECD average of SOO points (or in statistical terms, almost half the international 
standard deviation above the mean). Twelve other countries, Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Canada, Iceland, Ireland, Japan, Korea, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Sweden and the United Kingdom, score above the OECD mean. Five countries 
perform at or about the OECD mean, and 14 countries, including the four non- 
OECD countries, perform significantly below the OECD mean. 

Looking at the distribution in student performance (Table AS. 2) shows that the 
variation in student performance on the reading literacy scale within countries 
is large. The variation within every country far exceeds the range of country 
mean scores. The difference between the 7S^ and 2S^ percentiles, which covers 
the middle half of the national performance distribution, exceeds the magnitude 
of one proficiency level (72 score points) in all countries, and about two times 
the magnitude of one proficiency level in Australia, Belgium, Germany and 
New Zealand. (The OECD average on this measure is 1 .8 times the magnitude 
of one proficiency level.) 

Together, these findings suggest that educational systems in many countries face 
significant challenges in addressing the needs of all students, including those 
most in need as well as those performing exceptionally well. 

One can also observe that coimtries with similar levels of average performance 
show considerable variation in disparities of student achievement. For example, 
Korea and the United Kingdom both show above-average mean performance 
on the reading literacy scale at around S2S score points. The difference between 
the 7S^ and 2S^ percentile in Korea is 92 points, significantly bclow the 
OECD average, but in the United Kingdom it is 137 score points, similar 
to the OECD average. A similar result can be observed for countries scoring 
below average. Italy and Germany each perform at around 48 S score points. 
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Multiple comparisons of mean performance on the PISA reading literacy scale (2000) 
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*Note: Because data are based on samples, it is not possible to report exact rank order positions for countries. However, it is possible to 
report the range of rank order positions within which the country mean lies with 95 per cent likelihood. 

Instructions 



Read across the row for a country to compare performance with the countri^ listed 
along the top of the chart. The symbols indicate whether the mean performance of 
the country in the row is significandy lower than that of the comparison country, 
significandy hi^er than that of the comparison country, or if there is no statistically 
significant difference between the mean performance of the two countries. 

Note: Countries are presented in descending order of mean performance on 
the PISA reading literacy scale. Due to low response rates, the Netherlands is 
excluded from the figure. Assuming negligible to moderate levels of bias due 
to non-response, the position of the Netherlands may be expected, with 95 per 
cent confidence, to lie between 2"^ and 14* place among countries. 



A Mean performance statistically significandy hi^er than in comparison country. 
O No statistically significant difference from comparison country. 

V Mean performance statistically significandy lower than in comparison country. 

Statistically significantly above the OECD average . .. , 

Not statistically significantly different froni the OECD average 
Statistically significantly below the OECD average 



WWW. pisa. oecd. org. 



"TcrOECD PISA database, 2001 . See Annex 3 for notes on methodology (www.oecd.org /eh/ education /eag2^2fi^d 
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. . . and some countHes 
succeed in combining 
high a vet-age 
pet-fof-mance Nith Ion 
dispaHties. 



The achievement scot-es at-e 
based on assessments ad- 
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significantly below the OECD average. In Italy the difference between the 75^ 
and percentile is 124 points, but in Germany, it is 146 points. Bringing the 
bottom quarter of students closer to the mean is one way for countries with 
wide internal disparities to raise overall performance. 

Finally, comparing the range of achievement within a country with its average 
performance shows that some countries attain both relatively low differences 
between top and bottom-performing students and relatively high levels of 
overall performance. There is a tendency for high performing countries to show 
relatively small disparities. For example, the three countries with the smallest 
differences between the 7S^ and 2S^^ percentiles, Finland, Japan and Korea 
are also among the best performing countries in reading literacy. By contrast, 
one of the three countries with the highest achievement differences, Germany, 
scores significantly below the OECD average. 

Definitions and methodologies 

The target population studied for this indicator was 15-year-old students. 
Operationally, this refers to students aged between 1 5 years and 3 (completed) 
months and 16 years and 2 (completed) months at the beginning of the testing 
period and enrolled in an educational institution, regardless of the grade level or 
type of institutions in which they were enrolled and of whether they participated 
in school full-time or part-time. 

To facilitate the interpretation of the scores assigned to students in PISA, the 
mean score for reading literacy performance across OECD countries was set 
at 500 and the standard deviation at 100, with the data weighted so that each 
OECD country contributed equally. These reference points anchor PISA’s 
measurement of student proficiency. 

For notes on standard errors, significance tests, and multiple comparisons see 
Annex 3 at www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002. 
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TableAS.l. 

Reading proficiency of 15-year-olds (2000) 

Percentage of IS -year-olds at each level of prt^dency on the PlSA reading literacy scale 



Proficiency levels 





Below Level 1 
(less than 335 
score points) 


Level 1 

(from 335 to 407 
score points) 


Level 2 

(from 408 to 480 
score points) 


Level 3 

(from 481 to 552 
score points) 


Level 4 

(from 553 to 625 
score points) 


Level 5 
(above 625 
score points) 




% 


S.L 


% 


S.E. 


% 


S.E. 


% 


S.E. 


% 


S.E. 


% 


S.E. 


^ Australia 


3.3 


(O.S) 


9.1 


(0.8) 


19.0 


(1.1) 


2S.7 


(1.1) 


25. 3 


(0.9) 


17.6 


(1.2) 


^ Austria 


4.4 


(0.4) 


10.2 


(0.6) 


21.7 


(0.9) 


29.9 


(1.2) 


24.9 


(1.0) 


8.8 


(0.8) 


3 Belgium 


7.7 


(1.0) 


11.3 


(0.7) 


16.8 


(0.7) 


2S.8 


(0.9) 


26.3 


(0.9) 


12.0 


(0.7) 


Q Canada 


2.4 


(0.3) 


7.2 


(0.3) 


18.0 


(0.4) 


28.0 


(O.S) 


27.7 


(0.6) 


16.8 


(O.S) 


g Czech Republic 


6.1 


(0.6) 


1 1.4 


(0.7) 


24.8 


(1.2) 


30.9 


(1.1) 


19.8 


(0.8) 


7.0 


(0.6) 


Denmark 


S.9 


(0.6) 


12.0 


(0.7) 


22. S 


(0.9) 


29.S 


(1.0) 


22.0 


(0.9) : 


8.1 


(O.S) 


Finland 


1.7 


(O.S) 


S.2 


(0.4) 


14.3 


(0.7) 


28.7 


(0.8) 


31.6 


(0.9) 


18.5 


(0.9) 


France 


4.2 


(0.6) 


11.0 


(0.8) 


22.0 


(0.8) 


30.6 


(1.0) 


23.7 


(0.9) 


8.5 


(0.6) 


Germany 


9.9 


(0.7) 


12.7 


(0.6) 


22.3 


(0.8) 


26.8 


(1.0) 


19.4 


(1.0) 


8.8 


(0.5) 


Greece 


8.7 


(1.2) 


1S.7 


(1.4) 


2S.9 


(1.4) 


28.1 


(1.7) 


16.7 


(1.4) 


5.0 


(0.7) 


Hungary 


6.9 


(0.7) 


15.8 


(1.2) 


2S.0 


(1.1) 


28.8 


(1.3) 


18.5 


(1.1) 


5.1 


(0.8) 


Iceland 


4.0 


(0.3) 


10.5 


(0.6) 


22.0 


(0.8) 


30.8 


(0.9) 


23.6 


(1.1) 


9.1 


(0.7) 


Ireland 


3.1 


(0.5) 


7.9 


(0.8) 


17.9 


(0.9) 


29.7 


(1.1) 


27.1 


(1.1) 


14.2 


(0.8) 


Italy 


S.4 


(0.9) 


13. S 


(0.9) 


2S.6 


(1.0) 


30.6 


(1.0) 


19.5 


(1.1) 


5.3 


(0.5) 


Japan 


2.7 


(0.6) 


7.3 


(1.1) 


18.0 


(1.3) 


33.3 


(1.3) 


28.8 


(1.7) 


9.9 


(1.1) 


Korea 


0.9 


(0.2) 


4.8 


(0.6) 


18.6 


(0.9) 


38.8 


(1.1) 


31.1 


(1.2) 


5.7 


(0.6) 


Luxembourg 


14.2 


(0.7) 


20.9 


(0.8) 


27. S 


(1.3) 


24.6 


(1.1) 


11.2 


(0.5) 


1.7 


(0.3) 


Mexico 


16.1 


(1.2) 


28.1 


(1.4) 


30.3 


(1.1) 


18.8 


(1.2) 


6.0 


(0.7) 


0.9 


(0.2) 


New Zealand 


4.8 


(O.S) 


8.9 


(O.S) 


17.2 


(0.9) 


24.6 


(1.1) 


25.8 


(1.1) 


18.7 


(1.0) 


Norway 


6.3 


(0.6) 


11.2 


(0.8) 


19.S 


(0.8) 


28.1 


(0.8) 


23.7 


(0.9) 


1 1.2 


(0.7) 


Poland 


8.7 


(1.0) 


14.6 


(1.0) 


24.1 


(1.4) 


28.2 


(1.3) 


18.6 


(1.3) 


5.9 


(1.0) 


Portugal 


9.6 


(1.0) 


16.7 


(1.2) 


2S.3 


(1.0) 


27.5 


(1.2) 


16.8 


(1.1) 


4.2 


(O.S) 


Spain 


4.1 


(O.S) 


12.2 


(0.9) 


2S.7 


(0.7) 


32.8 


(1.0) 


21.1 


(0.9) 


4.2 


(O.S) 


Sweden 


3.3 


(0.4) 


9.3 


(0.6) 


20.3 


(0.7) 


30.4 


(1.0) 


25.6 


(1.0) 


11.2 


(0.7) 


Switzerland 


7.0 


(0.7) 


13.3 


(0.9) 


21.4 


(1.0) 


28.0 


(1.0) 


21.0 


(1.0) 


9.2 


(1.0) 


United Kingdom 


3.6 


(0.4) 


9.2 


(O.S) 


19.6 


(0.7) 


27.S 


(0.9) 


24.4 


(0.9) 


15.6 


(1.0) 


United States 


6.4 


(1.2) 


11. S 


(1.2) 


21.0 


(1.2) 


27.4 


(1.3) 


21.5 


(1.4) 


12_,_2__ 


-- OU, 


: OECD total 


6.2 


(0.4) 


12.1 


(0.4) 


21.8 


(0.4) 


28.6 


(0.4) 


21.8 


(0.4) 


9.4 


(0.4) 1 


Country mean 


6.0 


(oj)^ 


11.9 




21.7 


„ (0^2) 


_28.7 




22.3 


(0.2) 


9. 5 


(0.1) \ 


Brazil 

Q u3 


23.3 


(1.4) 


32. S 


(1.2) 


27.7 


(1.3) 


12.9 


(1.1) 


3.1 


(0.5) 


0.6 


(0.2) 


^ g Latvia 


12.7 


(1.3) 


17.9 


(1.3) 


26.3 


(1.1) 


25. 2 


(1.3) 


13.8 


(1.1) 


4.1 


(0.6) 


^ 2 Liechtenstein 


1.6 


(l.S) 


14.S 


(2.1) 


23.2 


(2.9) 


30.1 


(3.4) 


19.5 


(2.2) 


5.1 


(1.6) 


^ 0 Russian Federation 


9.0 


(1.0) 


18. S 


(1.1) 


29.2 


(0.8) 


26.9 


(1.1) 


13.3 


(1.0) 


3.2 


(0.5) 



Source: OECD PISA database, 2001. See Annex 3 for notes on methodology {}vww.oecd.org/ els/ education /eaglOOI) and www.pisa.oecd.org. 
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TableAS.2. 



Variation in performance in reading literacy of 15-year-olds (2000) 

Performance f IS -year-olds on the PISA reading literacy scale, by percentile 



Mean 


Standard 

deviation 


Percentiles 






25*** 


75^ 


90*^ 


95^^ 




Mean 

score 


S.E. 


S.D. 


S.E. 


Score 


S.E. 


Score 


S.E. 


Score 


S.E. 


Score 


S.E. 


Score 


S.E. 


Score 


S.E 


Australia 


528 


(3.5) 


102 


(1.6) 


354 


(4.8) 


394 


(4.4) 


458 


(4.4) 


602 


(4.6) 


656 


(4.2) 


685 


(4.5) 


Austria 


507 


(2.4) 


93 


(1.6) 


341 


(5.4) 


383 


(4.2) 


447 


(2.8) 


S73 


(3.0) 


621 


(3.2) 


648 


(3.7) 


Belgium 


507 


(3.6) 


107 


(2.4) 


308 


(10.3) 


354 


(8.9) 


437 


(6.6) 


S87 


(2.3) 


634 


(2.5) 


659 


(2.4) 


Canada 


534 


(1.6) 


95 


(1.1) 


371 


(3.8) 


410 


(2.4) 


472 


(2.0) 


600 


(1.5) 


652 


(1.9) 


681 


(2.7) 


Czech Republic 


492 


(2.4) 


96 


(1.9) 


320 


(7.9) 


368 


(4.9) 


433 


(2.8) 


SS7 


(2.9) 


610 


(3.2) 


638 


(3.6) 


Denmark 


497 


(2.4) 


98 


(1.8) 


326 


(6.2) 


367 


(5.0) 


434 


(3.3) 


S66 


(2.7) 


617 


(2.9) 


645 


(3.6) 


Finland 


546 


(2.6) 


89 


(2.6) 


390 


(5.8) 


429 


(5.1) 


492 


(2.9) 


608 


(2.6) 


654 


(2.8) 


681 


(3.4) 


France 


505 


(2.7) 


92 


(1.7) 


344 


(6.2) 


381 


(5.2) 


444 


(4.5) 


S70 


(2.4) 


619 


(2.9) 


645 


(3.7) 


Germany 


484 


(2.5) 


III 


(1.9) 


284 


(9.4) 


335 


(6.3) 


417 


(4.6) 


S63 


(3.1) 


619 


(2.8) 


650 


(3.2) 


Greece 


474 


(5.0) 


97 


(2.7) 


305 


(8.2) 


342 


(8.4) 


409 


(7.4) 


543 


(4.5) 


595 


(5.1) 


625 


(6.0) 


Hungary 


480 


(4.0) 


94 


(2.1) 


320 


(S.6) 


354 


(5.5) 


414 


(5.3) 


549 


(4.5) 


598 


(4.4) 


626 


(5.5) 


Iceland 


507 


(1.5) 


92 


(1.4) 


345 


(5.0) 


383 


(3.6) 


447 


(3.1) 


573 


(2.2) 


621 


(3.5) 


647 


(3.7) 


Ireland 


527 


(3.2) 


94 


(1.7) 


360 


(6.3) 


401 


(6.4) 


468 


(4.3) 


593 


(3.6) 


641 


(4.0) 


669 


(3.4) 


Italy 


487 


(2.9) 


91 


(2.7) 


331 


(8.5) 


368 


(5.8) 


429 


(4.1) 


552 


(3.2) 


601 


(2.7) 


627 


(3.1) 


Japan 


522 


(5.2) 


86 


(3.0) 


366 


(11.4) 


407 


(9.8) 


471 


(7.0) 


582 


(4.4) 


625 


(4.6) 


650 


(4.3) 


Korea 


525 


(2.4) 


70 


(1.6) 


402 


(5.2) 


433 


(4.4) 


481 


(2.9) 


574 


(2.6) 


608 


(2.9) 


629 


(3.2) 


Luxembourg 


441 


(1.6) 


100 


(1.5) 


267 


(5.1) 


311 


(4.4) 


378 


(2.8) 


513 


(2.0) 


564 


(2.8) 


592 


(3.5) 


Mexico 


422 


(3.3) 


86 


(2.1) 


284 


(4.4) 


311 


(3.4) 


360 


(3.6) 


482 


(4.8) 


535 


(5.5) 


565 


(6.3) 


New Zealand 


529 


(2.8) 


108 


(2.0) 


337 


(7.4) 


382 


(5.2) 


459 


(4.1) 


606 


(3.0) 


661 


(4.4) 


693 


(6.1) 


Norway 


505 


(2.8) 


104 


(1.7) 


320 


(5.9) 


364 


(5.5) 


440 


(4.5) 


579 


(2.7) 


631 


(3.1) 


660 


(4.6) 


Poland 


479 


(4.5) 


100 


(3.1) 


304 


(8.7) 


343 


(6.8) 


414 


(5.8) 


551 


(6.0) 


603 


(6.6) 


631 


(6.0) 


Portugal 


470 


(4.5) 


97 


(1.8) 


300 


(6.2) 


337 


(6.2) 


403 


(6.4) 


541 


(4.5) 


592 


(4.2) 


620 


(3.9) 


Spain 


493 


(2.7) 


85 


(1.2) 


344 


(5.8) 


379 


(5.0) 


436 


(4.6) 


553 


(2.6) 


597 


(2.6) 


620 


(2.9) 


Swe<len 


516 


(2.2) 


92 


(1.2) 


354 


(4.5) 


392 


(4.0) 


456 


(3.1) 


581 


(3.1) 


630 


(2.9) 


658 


(3.1) 


Switzerland 


494 


(4.2) 


102 


(2.0) 


316 


(5.5) 


355 


(5.8) 


426 


(5.5) 


567 


(4.7) 


621 


(5.5) 


651 


(5.3) 


United Kingdom 


523 


(2.6) 


100 


(1.5) 


352 


(4.9) 


391 


(4.1) 


458 


(2.8) 


595 


(3.5) 


651 


(4.3) 


682 


(4.9) 


United States 


504 


(7.1) 


105 


(2.7) 


320 




363 




436 


(S-S) 


577 ^ 




___636_ 


...(6-S) , 


669__ 


-(6,81. 


OECD total 


499 


(2.0) 


700 


(0.8) 


322 


(3.4) 


363 


(3.3) 


433 


(2.5) 


569 


(1.6) 


622 


(2.0) 


653 


GO 1 


Country mean 


SOO 




700 


m 


324 


aR 


366 




435 




_„57/ 


4QJ) 




(0.8)^ 




(0.8)] 


Brazil 


396 


(3.1) 


86 


(1.9) 


255 


(5.0) 


288 


(4.5) 


339 


(3.4) 


452 


(3.4) 


507 


(4.2) 


539 


(5.5) 


Latvia 


458 


(5.3) 


102 


(2.3) 


283 


(9.7) 


322 


(8.2) 


390 


(6.9) 


530 


(5.3) 


586 


(5.8) 


617 


(6.6) 


Liechtenstein 


483 


(4.1) 


96 


(3.9) 


310 


(15.9) 


350 


(11.8) 


419 


(9.4) 


551 


(5.8) 


601 


(7.1) 


626 


(8.2) 


Russian Federation 


462 


(4.2) 


92 


(1.8) 


306 


(6.9) 


340 


(5.4) 


400 


(5.1) 


526 


(4.5) 


579 


(4.4) 


608 


(5.3) 



Source: OECD PISA database, 2001. See Annex 3 for notes on methodology (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002) and www.pisa.oecd.org. 
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MATHEMATICAL AND SCIENTIFIC LITERACY OF 1 5<YEAR-OLDS 

• IS -year-olds in Japan display the highest mean scores in mathematical literacy, although their scores 
cannot be distinguished statistically from students in two other top-performing countries, Korea and 
New Zealand. On the scientific literacy scale, students in Korea and Japan demonstrate the highest 
average performance. 

• While there are large differences in mean performance among countries, the variation of performance 
among 1 5 -year-olds within each country is many times larger. However, wade disparities in performance 
are not a necessary condition for a country to attain a high level of overall performance. On the contrary, 
five of the countries with the smallest variation in performance on the mathematical literacy scale, 
namely Canada, Finland, Iceland, Japan and Korea, all perform significantly above the OECD average, 
and four of them — Canada, Finland, Japan and Korea — are among the six best-performing countries in 
mathematical literacy. 
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CliartA6'.1 



Multiple comparisons of mean performance on the PISA mathematical literacy scale (2000) 
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*Note. Because data are based on samples, it is not possible to report exact rank order positions for countries. However, it is possible to 
report the range of rank order positions within which the country mean lies with 9S per cent likelihood. 

Instructions 



Read across the row for a country to compare performance with the countries listed 
along the top of the chart.The symbols indicate whether the mean performance of 
the country in the row is significandy lower than that of the comparison country, 
signihcandy hi^er than that of the comparison country, or if there is no statistically 
significant difference between the mean performance of the two countries. 

Note: Countries are presented in descending order of mean p>erformance on the 
PISA mathematical literacy scale. Due to low response rates, the Netherlands is 
excluded from the figure. Assuming negligible to moderate levels of bias due to 
non-response, the position of the Netherlands may be expected, with 9S per cent 
confidence, to lie between I “and 4* place among countries. 

Source: OECD PISA database, 2001 . See Annex 3 for notes 

O 



A Mean performance statistically significandy higher than in comparison country. 
O No statistically significant difference from comparison country. 

V Mean performance statistically significandy lower than in comparison country. 

Statistically significantly above the OECD average 

Not statistically significantly different from the OECD average 

Statistically significantly below the OECD average 

WWW. pisa . oecd. org. 
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Policy context 

The need to provide the foundations for the professional training of a small 
number of mathematicians, scientists and engineers dominated the content of 
school mathematics and science curricula for much of the past century. With the 
growing role of science, mathematics and technology in modern life, however, 
the objectives of personal fulfilment, employment, and full participation in 
society increasingly require all adults to be mathematically, scientifically and 
technologically literate. 

Deficiencies in mathematical and scientific literacy can have grave consequences 
not only on the labour market and earnings prospects of individuals but also on 
the competitiveness of nations. Conversely, the performance of a country’s best 
students in mathematics and science- related subjects can have implications for 
the part that country will play in tomorrow’s advanced technology sector. Aside 
from workplace requirements, mathematical and scientific literacy also are 
important for understanding the environmental, medical, economic and other 
issues that confront modern societies and that rely heavily on technological and 
scientific advances. 



Mathematics and 
science today need to be 
used by the many not 
just the fetM. . . 



. . . if people ahe to 
understand and 
participate in the 
modern wrid. 



Consequently, policy-makers and educators alike attach great importance to 
mathematics and science education. Addressing the increasing demand for 
mathematical and scientific skills requires excellence throughout educational 
systems, and it is important to monitor how well nations provide young adults 
with fundamental skills in these areas. The Programme for International Student 
Assessment (PISA) provides information about how well IS -year-olds perform 
in these areas with a focus on assessing the knowledge and skills that prepare 
students for life and lifelong learning (Box A6. 1). 

Evidence and explanations 

ChartsA6. 1 and A6.2 order countries by the mean performance of their students 
on the mathematical and scientific literacy scales. The charts also show which 
countries perform above, below, or about the same as the OECD average and 
how their students perform in comparison to students in every other country. 



Box A6.1. What are mathematical and scientific literacy in PISA? 

What is mathematical literacy? Mathematical literacy in PISA concerns students’ ability to 
recognise and interpret mathematical problems encountered in their world, to translate these 
problems into a mathematical context, to use mathematical knowledge and procedures to solve 
the problems within their mathematical context, to interpret the results in terms of the original 
problem, to reflect upon the methods applied, and to formulate and communicate the outcomes. 

What do different points along the mathematical literacy scale mean? The scale can be 
described in terms of the knowledge and skills students need to demonstrate at various points along 
the mathematical literacy scale. 
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• Towards the top end of the mathematical literacy scale, around 750 score points, students 
typically take a creative and active role in their approach to mathematical problems. 

• Around 570 score points on the scale, students are typically able to interpret, link and integrate 
different representations of a problem or different pieces of information; and/or use and 
manipulate a given model, often involving algebra or other symbolic representations; and/or 
verify or check given propositions or models. 

• At the lower end of the scale, around 380 score points, students are usually able to complete 
only a single processing step consisting of reproducing basic mathematical facts or processes or 
applying simple computational skills. 

What is scientific literacy? Scientific literacy reflects students’ ability to use scientific knowledge, 

to recognise scientific questions and to identify what is involved in scientific investigations, to relate 

scientific data to claims and conclusions, and to communicate these aspects of science. 

What do different points along the scientific literacy scale mean? The scale can be 

described in terms of increasingly difficult tasks required for students: 

• Towards the top end of the scientific literacy scale, around 690 score points, students generally are 
able to create or use simple conceptual models to make predictions or give explanations; analyse 
scientific investigations in relation to, for example, experimental design or the identification 
of an idea being tested; relate data as evidence to evaluate alternative viewpoints or different 
perspectives; and communicate scientific arguments and/or descriptions in detail and with 
precision. 

• Around 550 score points, students typically are able to use scientific concepts to make predictions 
or provide explanations; recognise questions that can be answered by scientific investigation and/ 
or identify details of what is involved in a scientific investigation; and select relevant information 
from competing data or chains of reasoning in drawing or evaluating conclusions. 

• Towards the lower end of the scale, around 400 score points, reached by at least three-quarters of 
the students in almost all countries, students are able to recall simple scientific factual knowledge 
(e.g.y names, facts, terminology, simple rules); and use common science knowledge in drawing or 
evaluating conclusions. 



Japan shorn the Students in Japan display the highest mean scores in mathematical literacy, 

highest mean scote in although their scores cannot be distinguished statistically from students in three 

mathematical literacy... other top-performing countries: Korea, the Netherlands and New Zealand. 

Other countries that score significantly above the OECD average include 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, Iceland, 
Liechtenstein, Sweden, Switzerland and the United Kingdom. 



. . . and Kohea in scientific 
literacy 




On the scientific literacy scale, students in Korea and Japan demonstrate the 
highest average performance compared to students in other OECD countries. 
Australia, Austria, Canada, Czech Republic, Finland, Ireland, New Zealand, 
Sweden and the United Kingdom are among other countries that score 
significantly above the OECD average. 
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Multiple comparisons of mean performance on the PISA scientific literacy scale (2000) 
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*Note: Because data are based on samples, it is not possible to report exact rank order positions for countries. However, it is possible to 
report the range of rank order positions within which the country mean lies with 95 per cent likelihood. 



Instructions 



Read across the row for a country to comp>are performance with the countries listed 
along the top of the chart.The symbols indicate whether the mean performance of 
the country in the row is significantly lower than that of the comp>arison country, 
significantly higher than that of the com j>arison country, or if there is no statistically 
significant difference between the mean performance of the two countries. 

Note: Countries are presented in descending order of mean performance on 
the PISA scientific literacy scale. Due to low response rates, the Netherlands is 
excluded from the figure. Assuming negligible to moderate levels of bias due to 
non-response, the jx>sition of the Netherlands may be expected, with 95 per cent 
confidence, to lie between 3"^ and 14* place among countries. 



A Mean performance statistically significantly hi^er than in comparison country. 
O No statistically significant difference from comparison country. 

V Mean performance statistically significantly lower than in comparison country. 



Statistically significantly above the OECD average 



Not statistically significantly different from the OECD average 



Statistically significantly below the OECD average 



Source: OECD PISA database, 2001 . See Annex 3 for notes on methodology (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002) and www.pisa.oecd.org. 
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As can be inferred by reading the lists of above-average performers in the 
previous paragraphs, in general, countries that perform \\^ell in one subject 
area also perform well in the other subject area (i.e., mean mathematics and 
science scores are highly correlated). However, there are some exceptions. For 
example, the scores for mathematical literacy of the Czech Republic and Ireland 
are not significantly different from the OECD average, but their students 
perform significantly above the OECD average on the scientific literacy scale. 
Conversely, students in Belgium, France, Iceland, and Switzerland perform 
significantly above the OECD average on the mathematical literacy scale, but 
their score in scientific literacy is not statistically different than the OECD 
average. Students in Denmark and Liechtenstein, while above the OECD mean 
in mathematical literacy, are below the OECD mean in scientific literacy. 

While there are large differences in mean performance among countries, the 
variation of performance among students within each country is many times 
larger. Tables A6 . 1 and A6.2 show how students perform at the 5^, 25^, 75^ and 
95^ percentiles in each county. The distributions of student performance on the 
mathematical literacy scale in Belgium, Germany, Greece, Hungary, New Zealand, 
Polcind, Switzerland and the United States show a relatively large gap between the 
75^ and 25^ percentiles — between 135 and 149 score points. Finland, Iceland, 
Ireland, Japan and Korea show comparatively smaller disparities, with 113 score 
points or less separating the 75^ and 25^ percentiles. 

In scientific literacy, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Hungary, New 
Zealand, Switzerland and the United States exhibit relatively large gaps between 
students at the 75^ and 25^ percentiles — between 140 and 1 54 score points each 
— while Finland, Japan, Korea, and Mexico exhibit relatively small differences 
between these groups of students — with less than 118 score point differences. 

It is useful to relate the range of achievement with average performance. This 
comparison shows that wide disparities in student performance are not a necessary 
condition for a country to attain a high level of overall performance. On the 
contrary, it is striking to see that five of the countries with the smallest differences 
between the 75^^ and 25^^ percentiles on the mathematical hteracy scale, namely 
Canada, Finland, Iceland, Japan and Korea, all perform significantly above the 
OECD average (Table A6.1). Furthermore, four of them, Canada, Finland, Japan 
and Korea are among the six best- performing countries in mathematical hteracy. 
A similar pattern is observed for scientific literacy. Again, Canada, Finland, Japan 
cind Korea are among the six countries with the smallest differences between 75^ 
cind 25^ percentiles, as well as among the six best performing countries. 

Conversely, the countries with the largest internal disparities tend to perform 
below the OECD mean. In mathematical literacy, for example, among the six 
countries (Belgium, Germany, Greece, Hungary, Poland and the United States) 
with the largest differences between the students at the 75^ and 25^^ percentiles, 
only two (Belgium and the United States) do not perform significantly below 
the OECD average. 
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Definitions and methodologies 

The target population studied for this indicator was 15 -year-old students. The achievement scores 
Operationally, this refers to students aged between 1 5 years and 3 (completed) are based on assessments 
months and 16 years and 2 (completed) months at the beginning of the testing adivinistered as f>art 

period and enrolled in an educational institution, irrespective of the grade of the Programme for 

level or type of institutions in which they were enrolled and of whether they International Student 

participated in school full-time or part-time. Assessment (PiSA) 

undertaken by the OECD 

To facilitate the interpretation of the scores assigned to students in PISA, the during 2000 

mean score for mathematical and scientific literacy performance across OECD 
countries was set at 500 and the standard deviation at 100, with the data 
weighted so that each OECD country contributed equally. 

For notes on standard errors, significance tests, and multiple comparisons see 
Annex 3 at www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002. 
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Table A6.1. 

Variation in performance in mathematical literacy of IS-year-olds (2000) 

Pegbrmance of 1 S-year-oids on the PISA mathematical hteracy scale, by percentile 





Mean 




Percentiles 


5*“ 


10“* 


25“* 


75*** 


90th 


95*** 




Mean 






























score 


S.E. 


Score 


S.E. 


Score 


S.E. 


Score 


S.E. 


Score 


S.E. 


Score 


S.E. 


Score 


S.E. 


Australia 


533 


(3.5) 


380 


(6.4) 


418 


(6.4) 


474 


(4.4) 


594 


(4.5) 


647 


(5.7) 


679 


(5.8) 


Austria 


515 


(2.5) 


355 


(5.3) 


392 


(4.6) 


455 


(3.5) 


581 


(3.8) 


631 


(3.6) 


661 


(5.2) 


Belgium 


520 


(3.9) 


322 


(11.0) 


367 


(8.6) 


453 


(6.5) 


597 


(3.0) 


646 


(3.9) 


672 


(3.5) 


Canada 


533 


(1.4) 


390 


(3.2) 


423 


(2.5) 


477 


(2.0) 


592 


(1.7) 


640 


(1.9) 


668 


(2.6) 


Czech Republic 


498 


(2.8) 


335 


(5.4) 


372 


(4.2) 


433 


(4.1) 


564 


(3.9) 


623 


(4.8) 


655 


(5.6) 


Denmark 


514 


(2.4) 


366 


(6.1) 


401 


(5.1) 


458 


(3.1) 


575 


(3.1) 


621 


(3.7) 


649 


(4.6) 


Finland 


536 


(2.2) 


400 


(6.5) 


433 


(3.6) 


484 


(4.1) 


592 


(2.5) 


637 


(3.2) 


664 


(3.5) 


France 


517 


(2.7) 


364 


(6.4) 


399 


(5.4) 


457 


(4.7) 


581 


(3.1) 


629 


(3.2) 


656 


(4.6) 


Germany 


490 


(2.5) 


311 


(7.9) 


349 


(6.9) 


423 


(3.9) 


563 


(2.7) 


619 


(3.6) 


649 


(3.9) 


Greece 


447 


(5.6) 


260 


(9.0) 


303 


(8.1) 


375 


(8.1) 


524 


(6.7) 


586 


(7.8) 


617 


(8.6) 


Hungary 


488 


(4.0) 


327 


(7.1) 


360 


(5.7) 


419 


(4.8) 


558 


(5.2) 


615 


(6.4) 


648 


(6.9) 


Iceland 


514 


(2.3) 


372 


(5.7) 


407 


(4.7) 


459 


(3.5) 


572 


(3.0) 


622 


(3.1) 


649 


(5.5) 


Ireland 


503 


(2.7) 


357 


(6.4) 


394 


(4.7) 


449 


(4.1) 


561 


(3.6) 


606 


(4.3) 


630 


(5.0) 


Italy 


457 


(2.9) 


301 


(8.4) 


338 


(5.5) 


398 


(3.5) 


520 


(3.5) 


570 


(4.4) 


600 


(6.1) 


Japan 


557 


(5.5) 


402 


(11.2) 


440 


(9.1) 


504 


(7.4) 


617 


(5.2) 


662 


(4.9) 


688 


(6.1) 


Korea 


547 


(2.8) 


400 


(6.1) 


438 


(5.0) 


493 


(4.2) 


606 


(3.4) 


650 


(4.3) 


676 


(5.3) 


Luxembourg 


446 


(2.0) 


281 


(7.4) 


328 


(4.2) 


390 


(3.8) 


509 


(3.4) 


559 


(3.2) 


588 


(3.9) 


Mexico 


387 


(3.4) 


254 


(5.5) 


281 


(3.6) 


329 


(4.1) 


445 


(5.2) 


496 


(5.6) 


527 


(6.6) 


New Zealaml 


537 


(3.1) 


364 


(6.1) 


405 


(5.4) 


472 


(3.9) 


607 


(4.0) 


659 


(4.2) 


689 


(5.2) 


Norway 


499 


(2.8) 


340 


(7.0) 


379 


(5.2) 


439 


(4.0) 


565 


(3.9) 


613 


(4.5) 


643 


(4.5) 


Poland 


470 


(5.5) 


296 


(12.2) 


335 


(9.2) 


402 


(7.0) 


542 


(6.8) 


599 


(7.7) 


632 


(8.5) 


Portugal 


454 


(4.1) 


297 


(7.3) 


332 


(6.1) 


392 


(5.7) 


520 


(4.3) 


570 


(4.3) 


596 


(5.0) 


Spain 


476 


(3.1) 


323 


(5.8) 


358 


(4.3) 


416 


(5.3) 


540 


(4.0) 


592 


(3.9) 


621 


(3.1) 


Sweden 


510 


(2.5) 


347 


(5.8) 


386 


(4.0) 


450 


(3.3) 


574 


(2.6) 


626 


(3.3) 


656 


(5.5) 


Switzerland 


529 


(4.4) 


353 


(9.1) 


398 


(6.0) 


466 


(4.8) 


601 


(5.2) 


653 


(5.8) 


682 


(4.8) 


United Kingdom 


529 


(2.5) 


374 


(5.9) 


412 


(3.6) 


470 


(3.2) 


592 


(3.2) 


646 


(4.3) 


676 


(5.9) 


United Slates 


493 


(7.6) 


327 


(11.7) 


361 




427 




562 




620 




652 


(7.9) 


, OECD total 


498 


(2.1) 


318 


(3.1) 


358 


(3.4) 


429 


. 

(3.0) 


572 


(2.1) 


628 


(1.9) 


658 




\ Countrjr mean 


500 




326 




367 


Ji-^) 


435 


0:^) 


571 




625 




655 




Brazil 


334 


(3.7) 


179 


(5.5) 


212 


(5.2) 


266 


(4.2) 


399 


(5.5) 


464 


(7.5) 


499 


(8.9) 


Latvia 


4€3 


(4.5) 


288 


(9.0) 


328 


(8.9) 


393 


(5.7) 


536 


(6.2) 


593 


(5.6) 


625 


(6.6) 


Liechtenstein 


514 


(7.0) 


343 


(19.7) 


380 


(18.9) 


454 


(15.5) 


579 


(7.5) 


635 


(16.9) 


665 


(15.0) 


Russian Federation 


478 


(5.5) 


305 


(9.0) 


343 


(7.4) 


407 


(6.6) 


552 


(6.6) 


613 


(6.8) 


648 


(7.8) 



Source: OECD PISA database, 2001 . See Annex 3 for notes on methodology (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002) and www.pisa.oecd.org. 
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TableA6.2. 

Variation in performance in scientific literacy of 15-year-olds (2000) 

Pe^ormance IS -year-olds on the PISA scientific literacy scale, by percentile 



Percentiles 



Mean 


S“> 


10^ 




2S‘* 


7Sih 


90' 


h 


9S' 


[h 




Mean 






























score 


S.£. 


Score 


S.E. 


Score 


S.E 


Score 


S.E 


Score 


S.E 


Score 


S.E 


Score 


S.E 


^ Australia 


S28 


(3.S) 


368 


(5.1) 


402 


(4.7) 


463 


(4.6) 


S96 


(4.8) 


646 


(5.1) 


67S 


(4.8) 


p Austria 


S19 


(2.6) 


363 


(5.7) 


398 


(4.0) 


4S6 


(3.8) 


S84 


(3.S) 


633 


(4.1) 


6S9 


(4.3) 


3 Belgium 


496 


(4.3) 


292 


(13.S) 


346 


(10.2) 


424 


(6.6) 


S77 


(3.S) 


630 


(2.6) 


6S6 


(3.0) 


^ Canada 
O 


S29 


(1.6) 


380 


(3.7) 


412 


(3.4) 


469 


(2.2) 


S92 


(1.8) 


641 


(2.2) 


670 


(3.0) 


u Czech Republic 


Sll 


(2.4) 


3SS 


(5.6) 


389 


(4.0) 


449 


(3.6) 


S77 


(3.8) 


632 


(4.1) 


663 


(4.9) 


Denmark 


481 


(2.8) 


310 


(6.0) 


347 


(5.3) 


410 


(4.8) 


SS4 


(3.S) 


613 


(4.4) 


64S 


(4.7) 


Finland 


S38 


(2.S) 


391 


(5.2) 


42S 


(4.2) 


481 


(3.S) 


S98 


(3.0) 


64S 


(4.3) 


674 


(4.3) 


France 


SOO 


(3.2) 


329 


(6.1) 


363 


(S.4) 


429 


(5.3) 


S7S 


(4.0) 


631 


(4.2) 


663 


(4.9) 


Germany 


487 


(2.4) 


314 


(9.S) 


3S0 


(6.0) 


417 


(4.9) 


S60 


(3.3) 


618 


(3.S) 


649 


(4.7) 


Greece 


461 


(4.9) 


300 


(9.3) 


334 


(8.3) 


393 


(7.0) 


S30 


(5.3) 


S8S 


(5.3) 


616 


(5.8) 


Hungary 


496 


(4.2) 


328 


(7.5) : 


361 


(4.9) 


423 


(S.S) 


S70 


(4.8) 


629 


(5.1) 1 


6S9 


(8.5) 


Iceland 


496 


(2.2) 


3S1 


(7.0) 


381 


(4.3) 


436 


(3.7) 


SS8 


(3.1) 


607 


(4.1) 


63S 


(4.8) 


Ireland 


S13 


(3.2) 


361 


(6.S) 


394 


(5.7) 


4S0 


(4.4) 


S78 


(3.4) 


630 


(4.6) 


661 


(5.4) 


Italy 


478 


(3.1) 


31S 


(7.1) 


349 


(6.2) 


411 


(4.4) 


S47 


(3.S) 


602 


(4.0) 


633 


(4.4) 


Japan 


SSO 


(S.S) 


391 


(11.3) 


430 


(9.9) 


49S 


(7.2) 


612 


(5.0) 


6S9 


(4.7) 


688 


(5.7) 


Korea 


SS2 


(2.7) 


411 


(5.3) 


442 


(5.3) 


499 


(4.0) 


610 


(3.4) 


6S2 


(3.9) 


674 


(5.7) 


Luxembourg 


443 


(2.3) 


278 


(7.2) 


320 


(6.8) 


382 


(3.4) 


SIO 


(2.8) 


S63 


(4.4) 


S93 


(4.0) 


Mexico 


422 


(3.2) 


303 


(4.8) 


32S 


(4.6) 


368 


(3.1) 


472 


(4.7) 


S2S 


(5.5) 


SS4 


(7.0) 


New Zealand 


S28 


(2.4) 


3S7 


(5.6) 


392 


(5.2) 


4S9 


(3.8) 


600 


(3.4) 


6S3 


(5.0) 


683 


(5.1) 


Norway 


SOO 


(2.8) 


338 


(7.3) 


377 


(6.6) 


437 


(4.0) 


S69 


(3.5) 


619 


(3.9) 


649 


(6.2) 


Poland 


483 


(5.1) 


326 


(9.2) 


3S9 


(5.8) 


41S 


(5.5) 


SS3 


(7.3) 


610 


(7.6) 


639 


(7.S) 


Portugal 


4S9 


(4.0) 


317 


(5.0) 


343 


(5.1) 


397 


(5.2) 


S21 


(4.7) 


S7S 


(5.0) 


604 


(5.3) 


Spain 


491 


(3.0) 


333 


(5.1) 


367 


(4.3) 


42 S 


(4.4) 


SS8 


(3.S) 


613 


(3.9) 


643 


(5.5) 


Sweden 


S12 


(2.5) 


3S7 


(5.7) 


390 


(4.6) 


446 


(4.1) 


S78 


(3.0) 


630 


(3.4) 


660 


(4.S) 


Switzerland 


496 


(4.4) 


332 


(5.8) 


366 


(5.4) 


427 


(5.1) 


S67 


(6.4) 


626 


(6.4) 


6S6 


(9.0) 


United Kingdom 


S32 


(2.7) 


366 


(6.8) 


401 


(6.0) 


466 


(3.8) 


602 


(3.9) 


6S6 


(4.7) 


687 


(5.0) 


United States 


499 


(7.3) 


330 


(11.7) 


368 


(10.0) 


430 


(9.6) 


S71 


(8.0) 


628 


(7.0) 


6S8 


(8.4) 


j OECD total 


502 


(2.0) 


JJ2 


(S.S) 


S68 


(SA) 


4Sl 


(2.S) 


576 


(2A) 


6S1 


(1.9) 


662 


(2.S)^l 


1 Countrj' mean 


SOO 


J9JL 


JJ2 




S68 


poL 


4SJ 


^JJ9) 


572 _ 


JML 


_627 




657 




Brazil 


37S 


(3.3) 


230 


(S.S) 


262 


(5.9) 


31S 


(3.7) 


432 


(4.9) 


492 


(7.8) 


S31 


(8.2) 


0 ^ Latvia 


460 


(5.6) 


299 


(10.1) 


334 


(8.8) 


393 


(7.7) 


S28 


(5.7) 


S8S 


(7.2) 


620 


(8.0) 


^ £ Liechtenstein 

z 9 


476 


(7.1) 


314 


(23.S) 


3S7 


(20.0) 


409 


(12.3) 


S43 


(12.7) 


S9S 


(12.4) 


629 


(24.0) 


O 0 Russian Federation 


460 


(4.7) 


298 


(6.S) 


333 


(5.4) 


392 


(6.2) 


S29 


(5.8) 


S91 


(5.9) 


62S 


(5.7) 



Source; OECD PISA database, 2001 . See Annex 3 for notes on methodology (wmv.oecd.oig/ els/ education /eag2002) and www.pisa.oecd.org. 
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HOW STUDENT PERFORIVIANCE VARIES BETWEEN SCHOOLS 

• On average, differences in the performance of IS -year-olds betw^een schools account for 36 per cent 
of the OECD average variation in student performance, but this proportion varies from 10 per cent 
in Finland and Sweden to more than SO per cent in Austria, Belgium, the Czech Republic, Germany, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy and Poland. 

• Some of the variation between schools is attributable to geography, institutional factors or the selection 
of students by ability. The differences are often compounded by family background, particularly in 
countries with differentiated school systems, since students’ results are associated not only with 
their own individual backgrounds but — to a greater extent — with the backgrounds of others at their 
school. 

• High overall variation can result from high within -school differences, high between-school differences 
or a combination of the two. 

• In school systems with differentiated school types, the clustering of students with particular socio- 
economic characteristics in certain schools is greater than in systems where the curriculum does not 
vary significantly between schools. In Austria, Belgium, the Czech Repubhc, Germany, Italy and the 
Netherlands, for example, the between-school variation associated with the fact that students attend 
different types of school is considerably compounded by differences in social and family background. 
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Variation in student performance between schools and within schools 
on the PISA reading literacy scale (2000) 

Expressed as a percentage of the average variation in student performance in OECD countries 



CD Between -school variation □ Between-school variation explained by geographical, □ Within -school variation 

systematic and institutional factors 




Countries are ranked in descending order oj the total between-school variation in student peijormance on the PISA reading literacy scale. 
Source: OECD PISA database, 2001 . Table A7.1 . See Annex 3 for notes on methodology (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002) 
and www.pisa.oecd.org. 
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Many factors account 
fot' the petfomance 
differences observed by 
PISA... 



. ..and the organisation 
of the education system 
can play a significant 
part in this equation. 



To shed light on this, 
this indicator examines 
performance differences 
between schools. 



chart A7.1 compares 
the extent of variation 
in student performance 
Nithin countries. . . 



. . and breaks it down 
into between -school 
and within-school 
differences. 



Policy context 

Indicators AS and A6 have shown that, in most coimtries, there are considerable 
differences in performance within each education system. This variation may 
result from the backgroimd of students and schools, from the human and 
financial resources available to schools, from curricular differences, from 
selection policies and practices and from the way in which teaching is organised 
and delivered. 

Some coimtries have non- selective school systems that seek to provide all students 
with the same opportunities for learning and that allow each school to cater to 
the full range of student performance. Other coimtries respond to diversity 
exphcidy by forming groups of students of similar performance levels through 
selection either within or between schools, with the aim of serving students 
according to their specific needs. And in yet other countries, combinations of 
the two approaches occur. Even in comprehensive school systems, there may 
be significant variation between schools due to the socio-economic and cultural 
characteristics of the communities that the schools serve or due to geographical 
differences (such as differences between regions, provinces or states in federal 
systems, or differences between rural and urban areas). Finally, there may be 
significant variation between individual schools that cannot be easily quantified or 
otherwise described, part of which could result from differences in the quaHty or 
effectiveness of the teaching that those schools provide. 

To examine the impact of such policies and practices, this indicator examines 
differences between schools in reading literacy performance. The results for 
mathematical and scientific literacy are broadly similar and therefore not shown 
in this indicator. 

Evidence and explanations 

Chart A7. 1 and Table A7. 1 show the extent of variation attributable to different 
factors in each country. The length of the bars indicates the total observed 
variation in student performance on the reading literacy scale. Note that the 
values are expressed as percentages of the average variation between OECD 
countries in student performance on the reading literacy scale. If the sum of 
the two bars for each country is larger than 100, this indicates that variation in 
student performance is greater in the corresponding country than in a typical 
OECD country. Similarly, a combined value smaller than 1 00 indicates below- 
average variation in student performance. 

The bar for each country is aligned so that variation between schools is 
represented by the length to the left of the vertical line down the centre of the 
chart, and variation within schools is represented by the length to the right of 
that vertical line. Longer segments to the left of the vertical line indicate greater 
variation in the mean performance of schools. Longer segments to the right of 
the vertical line indicate greater variation among students within schools. 
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As shown in Chart A7. 1 , in most countries a considerable portion of the variation 
in student performance lies between schools. On average, across the 26 OECD 
countries included in this comparison, differences between schools account for 
36 per cent of the OECD average between-student variation. In Austria, Belgium, 
the Czech Republic, Germany, Greece, Hungary, Italy and Poland, more than 
SO per cent of the OECD average between-student variation is between schools 
(see Column 3 in Table A7.1). Where there is substantial variation between 
schools and less variation between students within schools, students will generally 
be in schools in which other students perform at levels similar to their own. This 
selectivity may reflect family choice of school or residential location, or policies 
on school enrolment, allocation of students or the curriculum. 

In Korea, overall variation in student performance on the reading literacy scale 
is about half the OECD average variation, and Korea s variation between schools 
is only about 20 per cent of the OECD average variation between schools. Korea 
thus not only achieves high average performance in reading and low overall 
disparity between students, but does so with relatively little variation in mean 
performance between schools. Spain also shows low overall variation (around 
three-quarters of the OECD average) and low between-school variation (16 per 
cent of the OECD average variation in student performance) but, unlike Korea, 
has a mean score significantly below the OECD average. 

The smallest variation in reading performance among schools occurs in Finland, 
Iceland and Sweden, where the differences account for only between 7 and 1 1 
per cent of the average between-student variation in OECD countries. In these 
countries performance is largely unrelated to the schools in which students are 
enrolled. They are thus likely to encoimter a similar learning environment in 
terms of the ability distribution of students. It is noteworthy that overall variation 
in student performance in these countries is below the OECD average. These 
education systems succeed both in minimising differences between schools and 
in containing the overall variation in student performance in reading literacy. 

Australia, New Zealand and Norway (with 112, 126 and 116 per cent of 
the OECD average between-student variation, respectively) are among the 
countries with the highest overall variation in reading performance, but only a 
comparatively small proportion (21, 20 and 13 per cent of the OECD average 
of student performance) results from differences between schools. In these 
countries, most variation occurs within schools, suggesting that individual 
schools need to cater to a more diverse client base. 

Belgium, Germany and Switzerland (124, 133 and 112 per cent of the 
average between-student variation in OECD countries) are also countries 
with comparatively high overall variation in student performance, but a large 
proportion (76, 75 and 49 per cent of the OECD average variation in student 
performance) results from differences in performance between schools. 



On average, differences 
between schools account 
for 36 per cent of the 
OECD average between- 
student variation, but 
this proportion varies 
widely across countries 



Some countries have 
low variation between 
schools and within 
schools . . . 



...particularly those 
with the lowest overall 
variation. 



High overall variation 
can result from 
high within-school 
differences, . . . 



. . . high between-school 
differences. . . 
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...or a combination The United States, another country with comparatively large overall variation in 
of the t\NO. student performance (118 per cent of the average variation between students in 
OECD countries), is somewhere in the middle, with 35 per cent of the average 
OECD variation in student performance between schools. 



Box A7.1. Factors associated with between-school variation in student performance 

Many factors contribute to the variation in average student performance between schools. Some of 

these are as follows: 

• Sub-national differences: In several countries school systems operate under sub-national 
jurisdictions (such as the communities in Belgium, the provinces and territories in Canada, the 
Lander in Germany or the states in Australia and the United States) or vary between a combination 
of cantons and linguistic communities (as in Switzerland). 

• Rural and urban areas: Schooling and curricula often differ between urban and rural settings. 

• Publicly and privately managed schools: In many countries, publicly and privately 
managed schools compete. In some countries, private schools usually have more selective 
enrolment policies. In addition, schools that are privately financed may hinder the participation 
of students from disadvantaged socio-economic backgrounds. 

• Programme type: Some systems distinguish between types of school, which can differ 
substantially in the curriculum offered (e.g.^ preparing students either for university education or 
for direct entry into the labour market) . Even in systems in which differentiation occurs within 
schools, there may be distinct vocational and general tracks. 

• Level of education: In a few countries, some 15-years-old students attend upper secondary 
schools while others attend lower secondary, depending either on their month of birth or on the 
promotion practices used, or as in the case of Switzerland, because of variation across cantons. In 
other countries, the same school may host more than one level of education. This means that the 
variation in student performance attributable to the difference in curriculum between lower and 
upper secondary education is included in the between-school variation in the former case, and in 
the within-school between-student variation in the latter. 

• Socio-economic intake: The socio-economic characteristics of the communities served by 
schools often vary, although the size of this variation differs greatly between countries. The 
variation in school intake can affect the performance of the students enrolled. 



Some of the variation 
between schools 
is attributable to 
geography, institutional 
factors or selection of 
students by ability. . . 



Where does this variation in student performance on the reading literacy scale 
originate? The answer will vary between countries (see also Box A7.1). Many 
participating countries provided an indication of those geographical, systemic 
or institutional aspects of their education systems captured by PISA that they 
considered most likely to account for differences in performance between 
schools. The variation in student performance accounted for by these variables 
is indicated in Chart A7. 1 in lighter shading on the left-hand side of the bar. 
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In Australia, discounting differences between states and territories reduces 
the between-school variation in student performance from 21 to 19 per cent 
of the OECD average between-student variation. 

In Austria, discounting the differences between the various tracks to which 
students are allocated across six school types reduces the between-school 
variation from 68 to 8 per cent. In Belgium, discounting differences between 
the linguistic communities and between school type reduces the between- 
school variation from 76 to 25 per cent. Discounting differences between 
school and programme types reduces the between-school variation in 
Germany from 75 to 10 per cent, in Hungary from 71 to 19, in Poland 
from 67 to 14 and in Korea from 20 to 9 per cent over the OECD average 
between-student variation. 

Discounting differences between general and vocational schools, and 
between upper secondary and lower secondary programmes, reduces the 
between-school variation from 52 to 7 per cent in the Czech Republic, and 
in Greece from 54 to 21 per cent. 

In Ireland, discounting differences between school types, between regular 
schools and schools designated as educationally disadvantaged, and between 
rural and urban areas, reduces between-school variation from 1 7 to 7 per cent. 

Discounting level of education and programme type reduces the between- 
school variation in Italy (Licei versus vocational and technical schools) from 
51 to 23 per cent, and in Mexico from 43 to 16 per cent. 

In Canada, discounting differences between provinces reduces between- 
school variation in student performance from 1 7 to 16 per cent. 

In Iceland, discounting school size and level of urbanisation reduces between- 
school variation from 7 to 6 per cent. 

In New Zealand, discounting school intake (including average socio- 
economic status and the proportion of Maori and Pacific students) reduces 
variation between schools from 20 to 7 per cent. 

Discounting immigrant students reduces variation between schools in 
Norway from 1 3 to 12 per cent and in Sweden from 9 to 6 per cent. 

In Spain, discounting differences between publicly and privately managed 
schools reduces between-school variation from 16 to 10 per cent. 

In Switzerland, discounting differences between programme types and levels 
of education, and between the linguistic communities in which schools are 
located, reduces the between-school variation from 49 to 27 per cent. 
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. . . Nhich can be 
compounded by the 
bunching of socially 
privileged students, 
particularly in countries 
Nitb different types of 
secondary schools. . . 



. . , since students' results 
are associated not 
only Nith their oNn 
individual backgrounds 
but - to a greater extent 
- Nith the backgrounds 
of others at their school. 



The achievement scores 
are based on assessments 
administered as part 
of the Programme for 
International Student 
Assessment ( PISA) 
undertaken by the OECD 
during 2000. 



• In the United Kingdom, discounting differences between schools managed by 
local authorities versus other bodies such as self-governing trusts and church 
foundations, between co- educational and single-gender schools, and between 
regions, reduces the between-school variation from 22 to IS per cent. 

Broadly, the data also suggest that, in school systems with differentiated school 
types, the clustering of students with particular socio-economic characteristics 
in certain schools is greater than in systems where the curriculum does not 
vary significantly between schools. In Austria, Belgium, the Czech Republic, 
Germany, Italy and the Netherlands, for example, the between-school 
variation associated with the fact that students attend different types of school 
is considerably compounded by differences in social and family background. 
This may be a consequence of selection or self-selection: when the school 
market provides some differentiation, students from lower social backgrounds 
may tend to be directed to, or choose for themselves, less demanding study 
programmes, or may opt not to participate in the selection procedures of the 
education system. 

The fuller analysis in the Knowledge and Skills JorL^e (OECD, 2001 ) suggests 

that the overall social background of a school’s intake on student performance 
tends to be greater than the impact of the individual student’s social background. 
Students from a lower socio-economic background attending schools in which 
the average socio-economic background is high tend to perform much better 
than when they are enrolled in a school with a below-average socio-economic 
intake — and the reverse is true for more advantaged students in less advantaged 
schools. This suggests that institutional differentiation in education systems, 
often compounded by the social background of a school’s intake, self- selection 
by students and/or their parents as well as judgements on prior achievement, 
can have a major impact on an individual student’s success at school. 

Definitions and methodologies 

The target population studied for this indicator was IS -year-old students. 
Operationally, this refers to students aged between 1 S years and 3 (completed) 
months and 1 6 years and 2 (completed) months at the beginning of the testing 
period and enrolled in an educational institution, irrespective of the grade 
level or type of institutions in which they were enrolled and of whether they 
participated in school full-time or part-time. 

To facilitate the interpretation of the scores assigned to students in PISA, the 
mean score for reading literacy performance across OECD countries was set 
at SOO and the standard deviation at 100, with the data weighted so that each 
OECD country contributed equally. These reference points anchor EISA’s 
measurement of student proficiency. 

Variation in Table A7.1 is expressed by statistical variance. This is obtained by 
squaring the standard deviation referred to earlier in this chapter. The statistical 
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variance rather than the standard deviation is used for this comparison to allow 
for the decomposition of the components of variation in student performance. 
The average is calculated over the OECD countries included in the table. 
Owing to the sampling methods used in Japan, the between -school variation in 
Japan includes variation between classes within schools. 

For notes on standard errors, significance tests, and multiple comparisons see 
Annex 3 at www.oecd.org / els / education / eag 2002 . 
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TableAV.l. 

Sources of variation in performance in reading literacy of iS-year-old students (2(KK)) 

Between-scbool and mtbin -school variation in student pegbrmance on the PISA reading literacy scale 



Variation expressed as a percentage of the average variation in student performance (SP) across the OECD countries 





Total 
variation 
in SP’ 


Total 

variation in 
SP expressed 
as a percent- 
age of the 
average 
variation 
in student 
performance 
across OECD 
countries 


Total 

variation in 
SP between 
schools 


Total 
variation 
in SP 
within 
schools 


Variation explained 
by the international 
socio-economic 
index of occupa- 
tional status of 
students 


Variation explained 
by the international 
socio-economic 
index of occupa- 
tional status of 
students and schools 


Variation explained 
by geographical/ 
systemic/ 

institutional factors 


Variation explained 
by geographical/ 
systemic/institutional 
factors and the 
international socio- 
economic index of 
occupational status of 
students and schools 


Total 
variation 
between 
schools 
expressed 
as a 

percentage 
of the total 
variation 
within the 
country^ 


Between- 

school 

variation 

explained 


Within- 

school 

variation 

explained 


Between- 

school 

variation 

explained 


Within- 

school 

variation 

explained 


Between- 

school 

variation 

explained 


Within- 

school 

variation 

explained 


Between- 

school 

variation 

explained 


Within- 

school 

variation 

explained 


Au.stralia 


10 3S7 


1 1 1.6 


20.9 


90.6 


8.3 


6.7 


14.2 


6.9 


1.8 


0.1 


15.0 


7.0 


18.8 


Austria 


8 649 


93.2 


68.6 


45.7 


10.4 


0.4 


42.6 


0.3 


60.4 


0.0 


61.6 


0.5 


60.0 


Belgium 


11 4SS 


123.5 


76.0 


50.9 


11.0 


1.8 


44.2 


1.9 


50.7 


0.0 


61.9 


1.9 


59.9 


Canada 


8 9SS 


96.5 


17.1 


80.1 


4.6 


5.0 


7.8 


5.1 


1.1 


0.0 


8.4 


5.1 


17.6 


C^cch Republic 


9 278 


100.0 


51.9 


45.3 


00 

00 


1.8 


34.4 


1.8 


44.5 


0.0 


46.8 


1.8 


53.4 


Denmark 


9 614 


103.6 


19.6 


85.9 


10.2 


8.0 


11.6 


8.1 


m 


m 


m 


m 


18.6 


Finland 


7 994 


86.2 


10.7 


76.5 


1.5 


4.6 


1.7 


4.6 


m 


m 


m 


m 


12.3 


France 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Germany 


12 368 


133.3 


74.8 


50.2 


11.7 


2.3 


51.5 


2.3 


65.2 


0.0 


66.9 


2.3 


59.8 


Greece 


9 436 


101.7 


53.8 


52.9 


7.0 


1.1 


25.0 


1.1 


33.3 


0.0 


40.1 


0.4 


50.4 


Hungary 


8810 


95.0 


71.2 


34.8 


8.3 


0.3 


49.4 


0.2 


52.5 


0.0 


58.7 


0.1 


67.2 


Iceland 


8 S29 


91.9 


7.0 


85.0 


1.6 


5.0 


1.7 


5.0 


0.9 


0.0 


2.3 


5.0 


7.6 


Ireland 


8 755 


94.4 


17.1 


79.2 


5.5 


5.7 


10.1 


5.7 


9.7 


0.0 


12.7 


5.5 


17.8 


Italy 


8 356 


90.1 


50.9 


43.4 


3.4 


0.5 


23.8 


0.5 


27.6 


0.0 


30.1 


0.5 


54.0 


Japan’ 


7 358 


79.3 


36.5 


43.9 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


45.4 


Korea 


4 833 


52.1 


19.7 


33.0 


1.0 


0.2 


7.1 


0.2 


10.9 


0.0 


12.0 


0.2 


37.4 


Luxembourg 


10 088 


108.7 


33.4 


74.9 


11.1 


8.3 


26.7 


8.2 


m 


m 


m 


m 


30.8 


Mexico 


7 370 


79.4 


42.9 


37.4 


5.2 


0.1 


25.7 


0.1 


26.5 


0.0 


35.3 


O.I 


53.4 


New Zealand 


11 701 


126.1 


20.1 


103.9 


7.3 


10.9 


11.6 


11.0 


12.9 


0.0 


14.8 


11.0 


16.2 


Norway 


10 743 


115.8 


12.6 


102.4 


3.7 


8.7 


4.9 


8.7 


0.5 


3.8 


5.2 


10.1 


10.9 


Poland 


9 958 


107.3 


67.0 


38.9 


6.3 


1.1 


42.4 


1.1 


53.0 


0.0 


55.9 


1.1 


63.2 


Portugal 


9 436 


101,7 


37.5 


64.3 


10.6 


4.6 


23.8 


4.6 


m 


m 


m 


m 


36.8 


Spain 


7 181 


77.4 


15.9 


60.9 


5.4 


3.0 


9.1 


3.1 


6.2 


0.0 


10.9 


3.1 


20.7 


Sweden 


8 495 


91.6 


8.9 


83.0 


4.5 


6.9 


5.8 


6.9 


2.7 


2.6 


6.9 


8.1 


9.7 


Switzerland 


10 408 


112.2 


48.7 


63.7 


12.7 


4.0 


24.3 


3.9 


22.1 


0.0 


29.7 


4.1 


43.4 


United Kingdom 


10 098 


108.9 


22.4 


82.3 


9.6 


8.4 


16.0 


8.7 


7.3 


0.0 


17.1 


6.7 


21.4 


United States 


10 979 


118.3 


35.1 


83.6 


12.0 


5.6 


25.5 


5.8 


m 


m 


m 


m 


29.6 


Brazil 


7 427 


80.1 


35.8 


47.1 


6.5 


1.9 


19.7 


2.1 


5.3 


0.0 


21.7 


2.1 


43.1 


Latvia 


10 435 


112.5 


35.1 


77.5 


4.9 


4.4 


16.7 


4.5 


m 


m 


m 


m 


31.2 


Liechtenstein 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


43.9 


Russian Federation 


8 466 


91.3 


33.6 


57.1 


4.8 


2.4 


15.4 


2.3 


16.6 


0.0 


21.0 


2.3 


37.1 



1 .The total >'ariation in student performance is obtained as the square of the standard deviation shown in Table AS. 2. The statistical variance and not the 
standard deviation is used for this comparison to allow for the decomposition of the components of variation in student performance. For reasons 
explained in the PISA 2000 Technical Report, the sum of the between and within-school variance components may, for some countries, differ slightly from 
the square of the standard deviation shown in Table AS. 2. 

2. This index is often referred to as the intra-class correlation (rho). 

3. Due to the sampling methods used in Japan, the between-school variance in Japan includes variation between classes within schools. 

Source: OECD PISA database, 2001 . See Annex 3 for notes on methodology (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002) and www.pisa.oecd.org. 
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CIVIC KNOWLEDGE AND ENGAGEMENT 

• Within the frame of reference of the lEA Civic Education Study, 14-year-olds in most OECD countries 
typically demonstrate a solid understanding of fundamental democratic values and institutions and 
skills in interpreting civic-related material such as political cartoons or a mock election leaflet and in 
distinguishing betw^een statements of opinion and of fact. 

• 14-year-olds generally view obeying the law and voting as very important adult responsibilities and also 
value activities that promote human rights, protect the environment and benefit the community. They 
value engaging in political discussions or joining a political party less. 




Civic knowledge of 14-year-olds (1999) 

Mean score and significance oj the mean score compared to the international mean on the lEA Civic Education sub- 
scales content knowledge and interpretative skillsy and the lEA Civic Education total civic score 



n Mean scale score statistically significantly 
higher than the country mean^ 



[~| No statistically significant difference 
from the country mean^ 



[~| Mean scale score statistically significantly 
lower than the country mean^ 



Country 


Content 

knowledge 


Mean scale score 

Interpretative 

sldlls 


Total civic 
score 


Poland 


112 (1 i) 


106 (1,7> 


111 (1.7) 


Finland 


108 (e:7» 


1 10 (0.6) 


109,(0.7) 


Greece 


,J09:(0.7i 


105 ^0.7) 


108 (0.8) 


United States' 


102 (1.1) ] 


i ,114 (K.O) 


1Q6(1.2) 


Italy 


105 («.«) 


. 105 (P-7) 


m (0.8) 


Slovak Republic 


107 (0.7) 


103 (0.7) 


105 (0.7> 


Norway 2 


.103 (0.5) 


_ . (P;4^ _ 


.103 (0:5) 


Czech Republic 




^ 102(0.8) 


. 103 ip.8j 


Australia 


99(0.7) 


! . 107 (0,8) 1 


102 (0.8) 


Hungary 





101 (0.7) 


102 (0.6) 


Denmark^ 


100 (0.5) 


100 (0.5) 


100 (0.5) 


Germany^ 


99 (0.5) 


^ 101 (0.5) 


100 (0.5) 


England' 


96 (0.6)- 


105 (0.7) i 


99 (0.6) 


Sweden' 


97 (0.8) 


J 


99 (0.8) 


Switzerland 


96 (0.8) 


102 (0.8) 


98 (0.8) 


Portugal 


97 (0.7) 


95 (0.7) 


96 (0.7) 


Belgium (Fr.)^ 


94 (0.9) 


96 (0.9) 


95 (0.9) 



60 



80 



Score points 

100 120 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

— □ 

— □ 

-□ 

□ 



140 



1 . Date of testing at beginning of school year. 

2. Countries* overall participation rate after replacement is less than 85 per cent. 

3. Does not cover all of the national population. 

4. Country mean includes all countries participating in the lEA Civic Education Study, not just the countries listed in this table. 
Countries are ranked in descending order oJ the mean scale score on the lEA Civic Education total civic knowledge scale. 

Source: IE A Civic Education Study (2001). 
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This indicator shoNS 
14-year-olds' knoNledge 
of civic-related 
content their skills in 
understanding political 
communication and 
their attitudes towards 
government 



The lEA Civic Education 
Study distinguishes be- 
tween content knowledge 
and interpretative skills 
h/hen comparing civic 
knowledge across countries. 



The results suggest that 
the average 14-year- 
old in most OECD 
countries has a solid 
understanding of 
fundamental democratic 
values and institutions. . . 



..as Nell as a substantial 
level ofsldlb in interpreUng 
civic-related material 
such as political cartoons 
or a mock election leaflet 
and in distinguishing 
between statements of 
opinion and of fact. 



Policy context 

Democratic societies rely not just on a solid foundation of knowledge and skills 
in subject matter areas such as reading, mathematics and science, but also on 
the continual preparation of informed citizens who have the knowledge and 
skills to understand basic forms of pohtical communication. They also rely on 
individuals who will be engaged in participation as citizens. 

How can schools nurture young people s knowledge of, and engagement in, the 
civil society and the governmental sphere. To ascertain what students in different 
countries understand and believe about citizenship, government, and the law, the 
International Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement (lEA) 
Civic Education Study was designed to identify and examine the ways in which 
young people are prepared to undertake their role as citizens in democracies, both 
inside and outside the school. In this study, 14-year-olds in 28 countries, including 
17 OECD countries, were tested on their knowledge of civic-related content, 
their skills in understanding pohtical communication, their concepts and attitudes 
towards civic issues, and their participation or practice in this area. 

Evidence and explanations 

Civic knowledge and skills 

Chart A8.1 shows the mean Civic Knowledge scores of 14-year- olds. The total 
score is composed of two subscores, entitled **content knowledge” (knowledge 
of fundamental democratic principles) and “interpretative skills” (skills in 
interpreting civic-related information, such as political cartoons, election 
leaflets or newspaper articles). The total scale as well as the two subscales 
were adjusted to have a mean of 100 and a standard deviation of 20 across all 
28 countries participating in the IE A Civic Education study. 

The results suggest that the average student across the participating countries 
has a solid understanding of fundamental democratic values and institution, 
wdthin the frame of reference that was established for this by the lEA Civic 
Education Study. The test results indicate that internationally a majority of 
students recognise essential functions of laws, private civil society associations 
and political parties (out of the 38 questions used in the test, 25 were answered 
correctly by at least 60 per cent of the combined student population across 
participating countries and 13 questions by more than 70 per cent). 

The average student demonstrated a substantial level of skills in interpreting 
civic-related material such as political cartoons or a mock election leaflet 
and in distinguishing between statements of opinion and of fact. Among 
14-year-olds, high average skills in interpreting civic and political information 
are found primarilj in countries where democracy has been the form of 
government for more than 40 years. Australia, England, Greece, Finland, Italy, 
Norway, Poland, the Slovak Republic, Sweden, and the United States all scored 
above the international mean in the lEA Civic Education Study’s sub-scale on 
Interpretative Skills. 
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There are no simple explanations for the differences among countries in civic 
content knowledge and interpretative skills. The high performing countries 
include not only long standing democracies but also nations that have 
experienced massive political transitions during the lifetimes of the 1 4-year-olds 
that were assessed {e.g.y the Czech Republic, Poland and the Slovak Republic). 
The Czech Republic, Greece, Finland, Hungary, Italy, Norway, Poland and 
the Slovak Republic all scored above the country mean (which includes all 
participating countries, not just those that are members of the OECD) in the 
lEA Civic Education Study’s sub-scale on Content Knowledge. 



Thef‘e are Nide 
differences among 
countries for ^hich 
there are no simple 
explanations . . . 




Comparing performance on the two sub scales shows some interesting . . . but some may mirror 

patterns. Students in Australia, England, Sweden, Switzerland and the United differences in curricular 

States ranked higher in their performance on the items measuring skills in emphases. 

understanding civic- related information than on the items measuring content 

knowledge of fundamental democratic principles. By contrast, students in the 

Czech Republic and Hungary ranked higher on the items measuring content 

knowledge than on the items assessing interpretative skills. 




Trust of 14-year-olds in government-related institutions (1999) 

Mean score and significance (f the mean score compared to the country mean on the 
lEA Civic Education scale oj trust in government-related institutions 



r~l Mean scale score statistically significantly Q No statistically significant difference Q Mean scale score statistically significantly 
higher than the country mean^ from the country mean^ lower than the country mean^ 

Score points 

6 8 10 12 14 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

n 

□ 

□ 

1. Countries’ overall participation rate after replacement is less than 85 per cent. 

2. Date of testing at beginning of school year. 

3. Does not cover all of the national population. 

4. Country mean includes all countries participating in the lEA Civic Education Study, not just the countries listed in this table. 
Countries are ranked in descending order oJ the country mean on the lEA Civic Education scale of trust in government-related institutions. 
Source: lEA Civic Education Study (2001). 



Country Mean scale score 



Denmark* 


n.4 (0.04) 


Norway* 


10.8 (0.04) 


Switzerland 


10.7 (0.04) 


Greece 


10.4 (0.05> 


United States^ 


10.4 (0.07) 


Australia 


10.3 (0.06) 


Slovak Republic 


10.3 (O.OS) 


Sweden^ 


10.2 (0.06) 


Finland 


10.1 (O.OS) 


Hungary 


10.1 (O.OS) 


Italy 


10.1 (0.03) 


England^ 


10.0 (0.04) 


Germany^ 


10.0 (0.04) 


Belgium (Fr.)* 


9.9 (0.07) 


Poland 


9.9 (O.OS) 


Czech Republic 


9.7 (0.05) 


Portugal 


9.6 (0.04) 
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Students \NCYe also asked 
about theiY trust in 
government and rvhat 
they believe is important 
for adults to be good 
citizens. 



14— year-olds generally 
vieN obeying the larv and 
voting as very important 
adult responsibilities. 



Patterns of trust in government and civic engagement 

In the Civic Education Study, students were also asked to what extent certain 
types of government institutions — national government, local council or 
government in the town or city in which the student lives, courts, the police, 
pohtical parties and National Parliament — can be trusted. Chart A8. 2 shows the 
results, with a scale that has a mean of 1 0 and a standard deviation of 2 across all 
28 countries participating in the lEA Civic Education Study. Australia, Denmark, 
Greece, Norway, the Slovak Republic, Switzerland, and the United States all 
scored above the international mean, the Czech Republic and Portugal below it. 
A number of countries with low trust scores were non-OECD coimtries, which 
are not included in the chart. 

Students were also asked questions assessing what they believe is important for 
adults to do as good citizens. Table A8.1 shows selected responses (for other 
items see Citizenship and Education in Twentj-Eigbt Countries, lEA 2001). 14-year- 
olds generally view obeying the law as a very important responsibility of adult 
citizenship and voting as important. 



Likelihood of voting of 14- year-olds (1999) 

Percentage 1 4-year-olds who say that they are very likely or likely to vote in national elections 
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1 . Countries' overall participation rate after replacement is less than 85 per cent. 

2. Date of testing at beginning of school year. 

3. National Desired Population does not cover all International Desired Population. 

Countries are ranked in descending order oj the percentage oj 1 4-year-old students who say that they are very likely or likely to vote in 
national elections. 

Source: lEA Civic Education Study (2001). Table A8.1 . 
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They also believe that the responsibilities of adult citizens include taking part in 
activities that promote human rights, protect the environment and benefit the 
community. In some coxmtries, following political issues in the media is also 
considered important. 

Finally, students were asked to estimate the kinds of political participation they 
expected to imdertake as adults. Only about 20 per cent of the respondents 
across coimtries said that they intended to participate in those activities usually 
associated with conventional adult pohtical involvement, for example joining 
a political party, writing to newspapers about social and political concerns, or 
being a candidate for a local or city-wdde office. Substantial proportions of 14- 
year- olds say, however, that they expect that they will vote and think that it is 
important for adult citizens to vote. In some countries this is considerably higher 
than the proportion of young adults who actually vote (see Chart A8. 3). 

Definitions and methodologies 

This indicator was derived from the International Association for the Evaluation 
of Educational Achievement s (lEA) Civic Education Study, which tested 
nationally representative samples of 90 000 students from 28 countries in 1999. 
The target population is defined as the students enrolled in the grade level in 
which the majority of 14-year-olds are enrolled (8^^ or 9*^ grade). In a survey 
portion of the lEA instrument students were asked to indicate how likely they 
were to vote and how important they believed it was for good adult citizens 
to engage in a number of political and civic activities. Those percentages are 
presented along with standard errors appropriate to the sampling method. 

For further information see Citizenship and Education across Countries: Civic 
Knowledge and Engagement at Age Fourteen (Torney-Purta, Lehmann, Oswald, and 
Schulz, pubhshed by lEA Amsterdam). 



They also highly tate 
activities that promote 
human rights, protect the 
environment and benefit 
the community but far 
less so engaging in 
political discussions or 
joining a political party 



This indicator is based 
on the lEA Civic 
Education Study for 
i^hich data mre collected 
by the lEA in 1999- 
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TableAS.l. 

Civic attitudes and civic engagement of 14-year-olds (1999) 

Percentage students who scy that they are very likely or likely to vote in nation^ elections and percentage students who believe that it is very important or important 

that a good citizen participates in selected civic activities 



Australia 

Belgium (Fr.)' 

Czech Republic 

Denmark* 

England^ 

Finland 

Germany* 

Greece 

Hungary 

Italy 

Norway* 

Poland 
Portugal 
Slovak Republic 
Sweden^ 
Switzerland 
United States^ 



Percentage of 
students who say that 
they are very likely 
or likely to vote in 
national elections 


Percentage of students who believe that it is very important or important that a good citizen ... 


votes in every elec- 
tion 


joins a political party 


engages in political 
discussions 


participates in activi- 
ties to benefit people 
in the 

community 


takes part in activi- 
ties to protect the 
environment 


Mean 


S.E. 


Mean 


S.E. 


Mean 


S.E. 


Mean 


S.E. 


Mean 


S.E. 


Mean 


S.E. 


85 


(1.0) 


89 


(0.8) 


17 


(1.0) 


34 


(1.1) 


80 


(1.0) 


74 


(1.1) 


69 


(2.0) 


82 


(1.4) 


24 


(1.0) 


39 


(1.4) 


54 


(2.0) 


71 


(1.7) 


65 


(1.7) 


66 


(1.1) 


18 


(1.0) 


29 


(1.4) 


78 


(0.9) 


84 


(1.0) 


91 


(0.7) 


60 


(1.0) 


17 


(0.8) 


44 


(0.9) 


86 


(0.8) 


83 


(0.7) 


80 


(1.0) 


76 


(1.1) 


20 


(0.9) 


42 


(1.3) 


78 


(1.0) 


76 


(11) 


87 


(0.7) 


59 


(1.2) 


13 


(0.8) 


23 


(1.1) 


60 


(1.0) 


74 


(10) 


67 


(1.1) 


69 


(0.9) 


18 


(0.7) 


43 


(1.2) 


85 


(0.9) 


72 


(1.2) 


86 


(0.9) 


94 


(0.6) 


49 


(1.0) 


59 


(1.0) 


90 


(0.7) 


89 


(0.7) 


91 


(0.7) 


81 


(0.9) 


29 


(0.9) 


21 


(0.8) 


89 


(0.6) 


77 


(10) 


80 


(1.1) 


84 


(0.7) 


32 


(1.0) 


49 


(1.0) 


82 


(0.7) 


79 


(0.8) 


87 


(0.7) 


71 


(0.9) 


21 


(0.8) 


37 


(1.0) 


83 


(0.8) 


91 


(0.6) 


88 


(1.2) 


91 


(0.8) 


35 


(1.2) 


53 


(1.4) 


90 


(0.8) 


77 


(0.8) 


88 


(0.8) 


71 


(0.9) 


36 


(1.1) 


40 


(1.0) 


94 


(0.6) 


92 


(0.6) 


93 


(0.6) 


91 


(0.7) 


23 


(1.3) 


51 


(1.0) 


87 


(0.8) 


87 


(0.8) 


75 


(1.4) 


78 


(1.0) 


21 


(0.9) 


37 


(1.5) 


83 


(1.2) 


81 


(1.3) 


55 


(1.3) 


68 


(1.2) 


23 


(1.1) 


42 


(1.2) 


76 


(0.9) 


70 


(1.2) 


85 


(1.0) 


83 


(0.9) 


48 


(1.4) 


58 


(1.1) 


88 


(0.8) 


83 


(0.8) 



1 . Countries’ overall participation rate after replacement is less than 85 per cent. 

2. National Desired Population does not cover all International Desired Population. 

3 . Countries with testing date at beginning of school year. 

Source: lEA Civic Education Study (2001). 
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CHAPTER A □ 



• IS -year-olds whose parents have higher-status jobs show higher literacy performance on average but 
the advantage is much greater in some countries than in others, particularly in Belgium, Germany, 
Luxembourg and Switzerland. 



• While socio-economic background remains one of the most powerful factors influencing performance, some 
countries demonstrate that high average quality and social equity in educational outcomes can go together. 




Student performance and equity (2000) 

Relationship between average student perjormance on the PISA reading literacy scale 
and d^erence in student performance between the top and bottom quarters of students on the 
international socio-economic index of occupational status 
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Student performance above the OECD average but 
socio-economic differences larger than the OECD average 


Student performance above the OECD average and 
socio-economic differences smaller than the OECD average 


Austral i 

New Zealand CO 
United Kingdom^ 

S\ 

Belgium ^ Austri 

United States^pj.^j^^, 


Finland ^ 

^ Canada ^ 

^Ireland Korea o 

/eden O 

^ Iceland O 

. Norway 


Switzerland O Czech Republic Denrn. 

Germany O Poland 

Hungary O ^ 

Gree( 

Portugal ^ 
Luxembourg O 

Mexico O 


Spain O 
Italy O 

:e O 


Student performance below the OECD average and 
socio-economic differences larger than the OECD average 


Student performance below the OECD average but 
socio-economic differences smaller than the OECD average 



140 120 100 80 60 . 40 20 



Difference in performance between the top and bottom quarters of students 
on the international socio-economic index of occupational status 



Source: OECD PISA database, 2001 . Table A9. 1 . See Annex 3 for notes on methodology (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002) 
and www.pisa.oecd.org. 
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Schools need to catet 
to children fwm all 
backgrounds. . . 



. . . and looking at links 
between background and 
performance can help 
educators to do so 
more effectively. 



To shed light on this, this 
indicator examines the 
relationship beti^een 
15-year-olds' performance 
and socio-economic 
background. 

Parental occupation 
is a measure of socio- 
economic status and 
can influence students' 
aspirations and attitudes. 







Policy context 

Students come from a variety of family, socio-economic and cultural 
backgrounds. As a result, schools need to provide appropriate and equitable 
opportunities for a diverse student body. The learning environment can be 
enhanced by the variety of students’ backgrounds and interests. However, 
heterogeneous levels of ability and differences in school preparedness increase 
the challenges that schools face in meeting the needs of students from widely 
varying socio-economic backgrounds. 

Identifying the characteristics of the students most likely to perform poorly 
can help educators and policy-makers to locate areas for poUcy intervention. 
Similarly, identifying the characteristics of students who may flourish 
academically can assist pohcy-makers to promote high levels of performance. If 
it can be shown that some countries find it easier than others to accommodate 
both groups, this would suggest that it is feasible to foster equity and high 
performance simultaneously. 

To pursue this question, this indicator examines the relationship between 
students’ performance in reading literacy and one important aspect of their 
home backgrounds, namely their parents’ level of occupational status. The 
relationship between mathematical and scientific literacy and socio-economic 
background is similar and therefore not shown in this indicator. 

Evidence and explanations 

Higher parental occupational status can influence students’ occupational 
aspirations and expectations and, in turn, their commitment to learning as 
the means of satisfying those aspirations. High parental occupational status 
can also increase the range of options of which children are aware. PISA 
captures this aspect of students’ home backgrounds through information on 
parents’ occupations and the activities associated with those occupations in 
a way that is internationally comparable. The resulting socio-economic index 
of occupational status, which has values ranging from 0 to 90, measures the 
attributes of occupation that convert a person’s education into income. As the 
required skills increase, so also does the status of the occupation. Therefore, 
the higher the value on the index, the higher the occupational status of a 
student’s parents. On average across OECD countries, the value of the index 
is 49 and its standard deviation is 16. Typical occupations among parents of 
15 -year-olds with between 16 and 35 points on the index include small- 
scale farming, metalworking, motor mechanics, taxi and lorry-driving, and 
waiting. Between 35 and 53 index points, the most common occupations are 
book-keeping, sales, small business management and nursing. Between 54 and 
70 index points, typical occupations are marketing management, teaching, 
civil engineering and accountancy. Finally, between 71 and 90 points, the top 
international quarter of the index, occupations include medicine, university 
teaching and law. 
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As can be seen in Table A9.1, differences in the socio-economic index of 
occupational status are associated with large differences in reading literacy 
performance within countries. For those students in the top national quarters 
of students on the socio-economic index, the mean score of OECD countries on 
the reading literacy scale is S4S points, or 45 points about the OECD average for 
all students. By contrast, the average score among the bottom national quarters 
of students on the socio-economic index is only 463 points. The average gap 
between the two groups is more than the magnitude of an entire proficiency 
level in reading. 

The largest differences, of 100 points or more, are found in Belgium, Germany, 
Luxembourg and Switzerland. In Germany, the difference is particularly 
striking. Students whose parents have the highest status jobs (the top quarter on 
the occupational index) score on average about as well as the average student 
in Finland, the best-performing country in PISA; those whose parents have 
the lowest- status jobs score about the same as students in Mexico, the OECD 
country with the lowest performance. 

The Czech Republic, Hungary, the United Kingdom and the United States also 
have differences of more than 90 points for students in the top and bottom 
quarters of the socio-economic index, well above the equivalent of one 
proficiency level. As in Belgium, Germany and Switzerland, students in these 
countries who are in the bottom quarter of the occupational index are more 
than twice as likely as other students also to be among the bottom 25 per cent 
of their country’s performers on the reading literacy scale. 

Although PISA shows that poor performance in school does not automatically 
follow from a disadvantaged socio-economic background, this still appears 
to be one of the most powerful factors influencing performance on the PISA 
reading literacy scale. This represents a significant challenge for public policy, 
which strives to provide learning opportunities for all students irrespective of 
their home backgrounds. National research evidence from various countries has 
generally been discouraging. Schools have appeared to make little difference. 
Either because privileged families are better able to reinforce and enhance the 
effect of schools, or because schools are better able to nurture and develop 
young people from privileged backgrounds, it has often been apparent that 
schools reproduce existing patterns of privilege rather than delivering equal 
opportunities in a way that can distribute outcomes more equitably. 

The international evidence of PISA is more encouraging. While all countries 
show a clear positive relationship between home background and educational 
outcomes, some countries demonstrate that high average quality and equality 
of educational outcomes can go together. Canada, Finland, Iceland, Korea and 
Sweden all display above-average levels of student performance on the reading 
literacy scale and, at the same time, below -average disparities between students 
from advantaged and disadvantaged socio-economic backgrounds (Chart A9. 1). 



Students ^hose patents 
have highet-status jobs 
shoN higher literacy 
performance on average. . . 



. . . but in some countries 
the advantage is much 
greater than in others. 



while socio-economic 
background remains one of 
the most powerful factors 
influencing performance. . . 



...some countries 
demonstrate that 
high average quality 
and social equity in 
educational outcomes 
can go together. 
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Conversely, average performance in reading literacy in the Czech Republic, 
Germany, Hungary, Luxembourg, Poland and Portugal is significantly below 
the OECD average while, at the same time, there are above-average disparities 
between students from advantaged and disadvantaged socio-economic 
backgrounds. 



It cannot be assumed, however, that all of these differences are a direct result 
of the home advantages and higher expectations conferred by parents in higher 
occupations. Many factors affect students’ performance. For example, socio- 
economic status may be related to where students live and the quality of the 
schools to which they have access (this would be important in school systems 
that are dependent on local taxes), to the likelihood that they are enrolled in 
private schools, to the level of parental support and involvement, etc. 



The achievement scores 
are based on assessments 
administered as part 
of the Programme for 
International Student 
Assessment (PISA) 
undertaken by the OEQD 
during 2000. 



Definitions and methodologies 

The target population studied for this indicator was 15-year-old students. 
Operationally, this refers to students aged between 1 5 years and 3 (completed) 
months and 1 6 years and 2 (completed) months at the beginning of the testing 
period and enrolled in an educational institution, regardless of the grade level or 
type of institutions in which they were enrolled and of whether they participated 
in school full-time or part-time. 

The PISA Socio-Economic Index of Occupational Status was derived from 
students’ responses on parental occupation. The index captures the attributes 
of occupations that convert parents’ education into income. The index was 
derived by the optimal scaling of occupation groups to maximise the indirect 
effect of education on income through occupation and to minimise the direct 
effect of education on income, net of occupation (both effects being net of age). 
The index is based on either the father’s or mother’s occupations, whichever is 
the higher. Values on the index range from 0 to 90; low values represent low 
socio-economic status and high values represent high socio-economic status. 
For more information on the methodology, see the VISA 2000 Technical Report 
(OECD, 2002). 



For notes on standard errors and significance tests see Annex 3 at www.oecd.org/ 
els / education /eag 200 2. 
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Table A9.1. 



Student performance and socio-economic status (2000) 

International socio-economic index of occupational status (ISEJ) and pe^ormance on the PISA reading literacy scale, 
by national quarters of the index, based on students' self-reports 





International socio-economic index of occupational status 


Performance on the PISA reading literacy scale, by 
national quarters of the international socio-economic 
index of occupational status' 


Change in the 
PISA reading 
literacy score 
per 16.3 units of 
the international 
socio-economic 
index of occupa- 
tional status' 


Increased likeli- 
hood of students 
in the bottom 
quarter of the 
ISEI distribution 
scoring in the 
bottom quarter 
of the national 
reading literacy 
performance 
distribution^ 


All students 


Bottom 

quarter 


Second 

quarter 


Third 

quarter 


Top 

quarter 


Bottom 

quarter 


Second 

quarter 


Third 

quarter 


Top 

quarter 


Mean 

index 


S.E. 


Mean 

index 


S.E. 


Mean 

index 


S.E. 


Mean 

index 


S.E. 


Mean 

index 


S.E. 


Mean 

score 


S.E. 


Mean 

score 


S.E. 


Mean 

score 


S.E. 


Mean 

score 


S.E. 


Change 


S.E. 


Ratio 


S.E. 


Australia 


52.3 


(O.S) 


31.1 


(0.2) 


46.3 


(0.1) 


58.4 


(0.2) 


73.2 


(0.3) 


490 


(3.8) 


523 


(4.5) 


538 


(4.2) 


576 


(5.4) 


31.7 . 


(2.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Austria 


49.7 


(0.3) 


32.9 


(0.2) 


44.7 


(0.1) 


52.2 


(0.1) 


69.1 


(0.3) 


467 


(3.9) 


500 


(3.3) 


522 


(3.4) 


547 


(3.5) 


35.2 


(2.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Belgium 


49.0 


(0.4) 


28.4 


(0.1) 


42.1 


(0.1) 


53.5 


(0.1) 


71.8 


(0.2) 


457 


(6.2) 


497 


(4.5) 


537 


(3.2) 


560 


(3.4) 


38.2 


(2.2) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Canada 


52.8 


(0.2) 


31.3 


(0.1) 


48.1 


(0.1) 


58.9 


(0.1) 


72.9 


(0.1) 


503 


(2.2) 


529 


(1.9) 


545 


(1.9) 


570 


(2.0) 


25.7 


(1.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Czech Republic 


48.3 


(0.3) 


31.2 


(0.2) 


44.4 


(0.1) 


51.5 


(0.0) 


66.1 


(0.3) 


445 


(3.1) 


487 


(2.8) 


499 


(3.5) 


543 


(2.9) 


43.2 


(1.7) 


2.3 


(O.I) 


Denmark 


49.7 


(0.4) 


29.0 


(0.2) 


44.0 


(0.1) 


54.9 


(0.2) 


71.1 


(0.3) 


465 


(3.3) 


490 


(3.3) 


511 


(3.2) 


543 


(3.6) 


29.1 


(1.9) 


1.8 


(O.I) 


Finland 


50.0 


(0.4) 


29.7 


(0.2) 


43.4 


(0.1) 


55.1 


(0.1) 


71.8 


(0.2) 


524 


(4.5) 


535 


(3.3) 


555 


(3.1) 


576 


(3.3) 


20.8 


(1.8) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


France 


48.3 


(0.4) 


27.7 


(0.2) 


41.1 


(0.2) 


53.1 


(0.1) 


71.2 


(0.3) 


469 


(4.3) 


496 


(3.2) 


520 


(3.1) 


552 


(3.6) 


30.8 


(1.9) 


2.2 


(O.I) 


Germany 


48.9 


(0.3) 


30.0 


(0.2) 


42.6 


(0.1) 


52.5 


(0.1) 


70.2 


(0.2) 


427 


(5.4) 


471 


(4.0) 


513 


(3.4) 


541 


(3.5) 


45.3 


(2.1) 


2.6 


(0.2) 


Greece 


47.8 


(0.6) 


25.6 


(0.3) 


40.2 


(0.2) 


53.0 


(O.I) 


72.3 


(0.4) 


440 


(5.6) 


460 


(7.2) 


486 


(5.5) 


519 


(5.5) 


28.1 


(2.5) 


1.8 


(0.2) 


Hungary 


49.5 


(0.5) 


30.4 


(0.2) 


42.6 


(0.1) 


53.7 


(0.1) 


71.5 


(0.2) 


435 


(4.9) 


461 


(4.5) 


504 


(3.8) 


531 


(5.9) 


39.2 


(2.4) 


2.2 


(0.2) 


Iceland 


52.7 


(0.3) 


31.4 


(0.2) 


47.3 


(0.1) 


58.6 


(0.2) 


73.8 


(0.2) 


487 


(3.1) 


496 


(3.2) 


513 


(3.2) 


540 


(2.6) 


19.3 


(1.5) 


1.5 


(O.I) 


Ireland 


48.4 


(0.5) 


28.5 


(0.2) 


42.7 


(0.2) 


53.2 


(0.1) 


69.4 


(0.2) 


491 


(4.3) 


520 


(4.3) 


535 


(3.7) 


570 


(3.7) 


30.3 


(1.8) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Italy 


47.1 


(0.3) 


28.5 


(0.1) 


40.6 


(0.1) 


50.3 


(0.1) 


68.9 


(0.4) 


457 


(4.3) 


481 


(3.3) 


494 


(3.6) 


525 


(3.9) 


26.4 


(1.8) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


Japan’ 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Korea 


42.8 


(0.4) 


26.5 


(0.1) 


35.9 


(0.1) 


46.0 


(0.1) 


62.9 


(0.5) 


509 


(4.5) 


524 


(2.9) 


531 


(2.8) 


542 


(3.4) 


14.6 


(2.1) 


1.5 


(O.I) 


Luxembourg 


44.8 


(0.3) 


25.1 


(0.1) 


37.5 


(0.1) 


50.6 


(O.I) 


66.1 


(0.4) 


394 


(4.1) 


428 


(3.4) 


473 


(3.3) 


497 


(2.8) 


39.2 


(2.0) 


2.5 


(O.I) 


Mexico 


42.5 


(0.7) 


24.4 


(0.1) 


32.3 


(0.1) 


46.8 


(0.2) 


66.5 


(0.5) 


385 


(4.1) 


408 


(3.7) 


435 


(4.0) 


471 


(5.9) 


31.8 


(2.3) 


1.9 


(0.2) 


New Zealand 


52.2 


(0.4) 


30.5 


(0.3) 


47.1 


(0.1) 


57.7 


(0.2) 


73.6 


(0.2) 


489 


(4.3) 


523 


(3.8) 


549 


(3.4) 


574 


(4.5) 


31.9 


(2.1) 


2.0 


(O.I) 


Norway 


53.9 


(0.4) 


35.6 


(0.2) 


47.1 


(O.I) 


59.0 


(0.2) 


73.9 


(0.2) 


477 


(4.1) 


494 


(3.8) 


514 


(3.8) 


547 


(4.2) 


29.7 


(2.0) 


1.6 


(O.I) 


Poland 


46.0 


(0.5) 


27.3 


(0.2) 


40.0 


(0.1) 


49.8 


(0.1) 


67.0 


(0.4) 


445 


(5.6) 


472 


(4.8) 


493 


(5.3) 


534 


(6.4) 


35.4 


(2.7) 


2.0 


(0.2) 


Portugal 


43.9 


(0.6) 


26.8 


(0.2) 


34.5 


(0.1) 


48.4 


(0.1) 


65.7 


(0.5) 


431 


(4.9) 


452 


(4.9) 


485 


(4.3) 


527 


(5.0) 


38.4 


(2.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Spain 


45.0 


(0.6) 


26.8 


(0.1) 


36.2 


(0.1) 


49.6 


(0.1) 


67.3 


(0.5) 


461 


(3.5) 


482 


(3.6) 


507 


(2.7) 


529 


(3.0) 


26.5 


(1.6) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


50.6 


(0.4) 


30.4 


(0.2) 


44.1 


(0.1) 


55.7 


(0.1) 


72.1 


(0.2) 


485 


(2.9) 


509 


(3.2) 


522 


(3.1) 


558 


(3.3) 


27.1 


(1.5) 


1.8 


(O.I) 


Switzerland 


49.2 


(0.5) 


29.3 


(0.2) 


42.5 


(0.1) 


53.2 


(0.1) 


71.9 


(0.3) 


434 


(4.3) 


492 


(4.6) 


513 


(4.3) 


549 


(5.3) 


40.2 


(2.2) 


2.7 


(0.2) 


Unitc{l Kingdom 


51.3 


(0.3) 


30.7 


(0.2) 


45.7 


(O.I) 


56.9 


(0.2) 


71.8 


(0.2) 


481 


(3.1) 


513 


(3.1) 


543 


(3.5) 


579 


(3.6) 


38.4 


(1.6) 


2.1 


(O.I) 


United States 


52.4 




30.3 




47.4 


jO.2) 


59.5 




72.5 


PJl 


466 


(7.5) 


507 


(5.9) 


528 


(6.1) 


556 




33.5 


(hV . 


2.1 


(0.2) 


1 OECD total 


49.0 


(0.2) 


29.1 


(0.1) 


42. S 


(0.1) 


54.0 


(O.I) 


70.3 


(0.1) 


462 


(2.3) 


492 


~(1.7) 


515 


(iV) 


543 


(2.1) 


34.0 


(0.9) 


2.0 


(0 0 i 


! OECD average 


48.9 




29.3 


(^) 


42.4 




53.6 




70.2 




463 


A9:^.L 


491 




515 




545 




33.6 




2.0 




Brazil 


43.9 


(0.6) 


24.6 


(0.2) 


34.5 


(0.2) 


49.6 


(0.2) 


67.1 


(0.4) 


368 


(3.9) 


387 


(3.8) 


413 


(4.0) 


435 


(4.5) 


26.1 


(1.9) 


1.9 


(O.I) 


Latvia 


50.2 


(0.5) 


27.7 


(0.1) 


40.4 


(0.2) 


58.5 


(0.3) 


74.1 


(0.3) 


428 


(6.4) 


449 


(5.0) 


479 


(6.7) 


492 


(6.6) 


21.3 


(2.2) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


Liechtenstein 


47.5 


(0.9) 


28.0 


(0.6) 


41.8 


(0.4) 


52.1 


(0.2) 


68.2 


(0.9) 


437 


(11.0) 


491 


(11.9) 


495 


(9.1) 


523 


(9.3) 


32.6 


(5.2) 


2.1 


(0.4) 


Russian Federation 


49.4 


(0.5) 


30.0 


(0.2) 


40.3 


(0.1) 


53.4 


(0.2) 


73.9 


(0.2) 


429 


(5.5) 


450 


(3.8) 


472 


(4.7) 


502 


(3.9) 


26.5 


(1.9) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


Netherlands^ 


50.9 


(0.5) 


29.5 


(0.2) 


45.3 


(0.2) 


57.3 


(0.3) 


71.3 


(0.2) 


495 


(5.6) 


525 


(5.2) 


555 


(3.6) 


566 


(4.4) 


29.9 


(2.4) 


2.2 


(0.2) 



1 . Unit changes marked in bold are statistically significant. Where bottom and top quarters are marked in bold this indicates that their difference is 
statistically significant. 16.3 units on the index corresponds to one international standard deviation. 

2. Ratios statistically significantly greater than 1 are marked in bold. 

3. Japan was excluded from this comparison because of a high proportion of missing data. 

4. Response rate is too low to ensure comparability (see Annex 3 at www.oecd.org/els/ education/ eag2002) . 

Source: OECD PISA database, 2001 . See Annex 3 for notes on methodology (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002) and www.pisa.oecd.org. 
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PLACE OF BIRTH, LANGUAGE SPOKEN AT HOME, AND 
READING LITERACY OF 1 5-YEAR-OLDS 

In most countries with significant immigrant populations, first-generation 1 S-year-olds read well below 
the level of native students even if they were themselves born in the coimtry. 

Not surprisingly, students not speaking the majority language at home perform much less well than 
those who do and are much more likely to score among the lowest quarter of students in each coimtry. 

Students born abroad lag behind even more, although to widely varying degrees in different countries. 

In some countries, students in families that do not speak the test language at home most of the time still 
do relatively well in reading. For instance, students in Australia and Canada score similarly to the OECD 
average and similar to the averages in many countries that have few minority- language students. 
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% 

40 



I dtef^^muTI 

Place of birth and home language, and student performance on the 
PISA reading literacy scale (2000) 



Percentage oj non-native andjirst-generation students (l^t scale) and 
pe^ormance oJ non-native, Jirst- generation and native students 
on the PISA reading literacy scale (right scale)^ 



Score points 
650 



LefV scale 

D Percentage of students who 
were foreign-bom and whose 
parents were also foreign - 
born ("non-native students") 



35 600 




% national dialects (left scale) and performance of students on the PISA Score points 

reading literacy scale by language group (right scale)^ ^qq 



18 




1 . Only countries with more than 3 per cent of first-generation students are included in this figure. 

2. Response rate is too low to ensure comparability (see Annex 3). 

3. Only countries with more than 3 per cent of students who speak a language at home most of the 
time that is different from the language of assessment, from other official languages or from other 
national dialects are included in this figure. 

Countries are ranked in descending order f the total percentage of non-native and first-generation students. 
Source: OECD PISA database, 2001 . Tables AlO.l and AlO.2. See Annex 3 for notes on methodology 
( WWW. oecd. org / els / education /eag2002) and www. pisa . oecd. org . 



[I] Percentage of students who 
were born in the country of 
assessment but whose parents 
were foreign-born ("first- 
generation students") 

Right scale 

“ Mean performance on the 
PISA reading literacy 
scale of students who were 
born in the country of 
assessment with at least one 
of their parents born in the 
same country ("native 
students") 

O Mean performance on the 
PISA reading literacy 
scale of students who were 
born in the country of 
assessment but whose parents 
were foreign-born ("first- 
generation students") 

• Mean performance on the 
PISA reading literacy 
scale of students who were 
foreign-born and whose 
parents were also foreign- 
born ("non-native students") 

Left scale 

[H Percentage of students who 
speak a language at home 
most of the time that is 
different from the language 
of assessment, from other 
official languages or from 
other national dialects 

Right scale 

“ Mean performance on the 
PISA reading literacy 
scale of students who speak 
a language at home most of 
the time that is the same as 
the language of assessment, 
other official languages or 
other national dialects 

O Mean performance on the 
PISA reading literacy 
scale of students who speak 
a language at home most of 
the time that is cHfferentfixsm 
the language of assessment, 
from other official languages 
or from other national 
dialects 
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□ CHAPTER A The output of educational institutions and the impact of learning 



Increased migration poses 
challenges for education 
systems and comparing 
hoN successfully coun- 
tries address these, as done 
by this Indicator, can 
provide important 
policy insights. 



PISA alloNS to relate 
student performance to 
their migration status 
and home language.^ . 



. . . but there are limits 
to the interpretation of 
these data. 



The analysis compares. . . 



. . . "native" students, . . . 



Policy context 

Migration from one country to another is increasingly common as international 
trade expands, as employment opportunities attract people to better or different 
livelihoods, and as nations find themselves providing sanctuary for refugees 
from political and economic turmoil. For whatever reasons people migrate 
from one country to another, their school-aged children often find themselves 
in a new environment in which the language of instruction may be unfamiliar 
to them. Compelled to learn in a non -native language, and perhaps required to 
adjust to a new socio-cultural environment, some of these sons and daughters 
of immigrant parents can be expected to lag academically behind their peers 
whose first language is also the language of instruction. 

Cross-national analysis can provide some insight into the characteristics that 
help some countries to succeed better than others in accommodating these 
differences. 

Evidence and explanations 

To examine the effects of immigrant and language status on proficiency in 
reading literacy, PISA asked students to indicate whether each of their parents 
was born in the country in which the students live or in another country, as well 
as where they themselves were born. In addition, students were asked what 
language they speak at home most of the time. 

It is important to recognise the limits of the available data. PISA did not ask 
students how long they had lived in the country where the assessment took 
place. Some or even many of the students who were born outside the country 
may have lived inside the country for most of their lives and be fluent in the 
language of instruction. Others, by contrast, may be recent arrivals in the midst 
of their second year of schooling in their “new” country. When interpreting 
these results, it also needs to be taken into account that students who were 
unable to read or speak the test language because they had received less than one 
year of instruction in the language of the assessment were excluded. Likewise, 
there is no information available about how similar or different a student s first 
language might be from the language of instruction, which conceivably could 
have an impact on second language abilities. And finally, the socio-economic 
composition of the immigrant population may vary across countries. 

Place of birth 

To assess the effect of place of birth on performance, three categories of 
students are compared: 

• those students born in the country where the assessment took place and who 
have at least one parent born in that country (referred to here as “native” 
students); 
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• those students born in the country where the assessment took place but both 
of whose parents were born in another country (referred to here as “first- 
generation” students) ; and 

• those students born outside the country where the assessment took place and 
whose parents were also born in another country (referred to here as “non- 
native” students). 

For many non -native students, the test language will be a second language 
(note that the second half of this indicator deals with students’ home language), 
and some will not have many years of experience in the educational system of 
the country in which they are tested. First-generation students also may be in 
families in which the first language, or the language spoken at home, is not the 
language of instruction. Regardless of their place of birth, students in these 
two categories need to acquire the same knowledge and skills that native-born 
students are expected to have as they move toward the completion of their 
formal education. 



A comparison of the reading literacy of first-generation students with that of 
native students in the 1 4 countries in which first-generation students represent at 
least 3 per cent of students assessed in PISA 2000, reveals significant differences 
in favour of native students in ten of the 14 countries (see Chart A 10. 1 ). The 
differences between these students’ performance on the reading literacy scale 
range from 31 to 41 points in France, New Zealand, Sweden and the United 
States; to about 53 to 62 points in Austria, Liechtenstein and Switzerland in 
the middle; and to more than 70 points, or nearly a full proficiency level in 
the Belgium, Germany, Luxembourg and Netherlands, which has the largest 
difference at 1 1 2 points. 

These are troubling differences because both groups of students were born in the 
country of the test and, presumably, have experienced the same curriculum and 
benefits that their national education systems offer to all students. Despite the 
possible similarities in their educational “histories”, first-generation students are at 
a relative disadvantage in these countries in terms of reading literacy. In countries 
in which first-generation students perform significantly lower than native students 
and in which there are proportionately large numbers of first-generation students 
— including Liechtenstein (about 10 per cent), Luxembourg (about 18 per cent) 
and Switzerland (about 9 per cent) — this may be a particular concern. 



A further comparison can be made between non -native and native students. 
In view of the differences between native and first- generation students in 
many countries and the differences between first-generation and non-native 
students in some countries, one would expect the largest overall differences to 
be between non-native and native students. In 13 of 14 countries, data support 
this expectation. On average, native students outscore their non -native peers in 
these 14 countries in reading literacy by 73 points, or by a full proficiency level. 
The differences range from 103 to 112 points in Liechtenstein, Luxembourg 
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. . . "first-generation" 
students,.. 



...and "non-native" 
students. 



Language is a key issue 
for many students 
born abroad or Nith 
immigrant parents. 



In most countries Nith 
significant immigrant 
populations, first- 
generation students read 
at levels that are Nell 
beloN the level of native 
students. . . 



. . . even though they 
Nere themselves born in 
the country - Nhich is 
disturbing. 



Students born abroad 
lag behind even more, 
although to Nidely 
varying degrees in 
d ifferen tcoun tries. 
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and Switzerland and from 72 to 93 points in Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, 
the Netherlands, Sweden and the United Kingdom. The smallest significant 
differences are in Canada (27 points). New Zealand (30 points) and the United 
States (4S points). Australia, with a difference of 19 points, is the only country 
in which differences between these two groups of students are not significant. 



Diffet-ences betNeen 
fif-st-geneMtion and 
non-native students 
tend to be smalleh 



Comparing first-generation students with non-native students among the 
same 14 countries reveals no statistically significant differences in reading 
literacy performance in six of the countries: Australia, Belgium, Germany, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand and the United States. In other words, in these six 
countries, PISA does not detect a performance-related disadvantage in reading 
literacy associated with place of birth (i.e., in or outside the country) among 
students whose parents were not born in the country. The remaining eight 
countries in which the differences between first-generation and non-native 
students are statistically significant are Austria, Canada, France, Liechtenstein, 
Luxembourg, Sweden, Switzerland and the United Kingdom. In these countries, 
non-native students score from 28 to 58 points lower on the reading literacy 
scale than do first-generation students, although, in absolute terms, they still 
score well when compared with non-native students in other countries. Non- 
native students represent about 2 per cent of students who participated in 
PISA 2000 in France and the United Kingdom, slightly less than 6 per cent of 
students in Austria and Sweden, and between 9 and 16 per cent of students in 
the four other countries in which differences between these groups of students 
are significant. 



NotsutpHsingly, students 
not speaking the majoHty 
language at home 
pei-fom much less Nell 
than those Nho do. . . 



Language spoken at home 

Another way to examine the immigration issue is to examine what language 
students speak at home. To assess the effect of language on students’ performance 
in reading literacy, two categories of students are compared. 

• those students who speak the language of the test or another national language 
or dialect most of the time (referred to here as “majority-language students”); 
and 



• those students who routinely converse with their parents and siblings in 
another language (referred to here as “minority-language” students). 

Across the 17 countries in which at least 3 per cent of all students taking the 
PISA assessments are in the latter group, majority-language students outperform 
minority -language students (see Chart A1 0.1). The average difference between 
the two groups in reading literacy is 66 points. The differences range from about 
30 to 34 points in Australia, Canada and the Russian Federation to aroxmd 114 
points in Belgium and Germany. 

One consequence of these differences is that the IS -year- old-students in 
Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Luxembourg and Switzerland who do not speak 
the test language at home are at least two and one-half times more likely to be 
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among the lowest 2S per cent of performers in reading literacy as those students 
who speak the test language most of the time. In Austria, France, Greece, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Sweden and the United States, minority-language 
students are more than twice as likely as are majority-language students to be in 
the bottom quarter of performance in reading literacy. 

However, in some countries, students in families that do not speak the test 
language at home most of the time still do relatively well in reading. For instance, 
students in Australia and Canada score similarly to the OECD average and similar 
to the averages in many countries that have few minority-language students. 

One interesting observation is that minority-language students tend to do 
relatively well in English-speaking countries. The average difference between 
minority- and majority -language students in the five predominantly English- 
speaking countries (Australia, Canada, New Zealand, United Kingdom and the 
United States) is 54 points in reading literacy. Minority-language students also 
do reasonably well, wdth a mean difference of 66 points in reading literacy, in 
Denmark, the Netherlands, Norway and Sweden, with large proportions of such 
students. By contrast, minority-language students display the largest deficits, an 
average of 95 points, in the OECD’s German-speaking countries. 

Definitions and methodologies 

The target population studied for this indicator was 15-year-old students. 
Operationally, this refers to students aged between 1 5 years and 3 (completed) 
months and 1 6 years and 2 (completed) months at the beginning of the testing 
period and enrolled in an educational institution, regardless of the grade level or 
type of institutions in which they were enrolled and of whether they participated 
in school full-time or part-time. 

To address the language issue, EISA’s context questionnaire asked students 
‘‘what language do you speak at home most of the time”, to which they could 
indicate that they speak the language in which the assessment was undertaken, 
an “other official national language”, “other national dialects or languages,” or 
“other languages.” The data presented in this indicator compare students in the 
last group (i.e. , “other languages”) with students in the first three groups. 

In Table A10.2 a measure of the increased likelihood that a student with a 
particular characteristic will be in the bottom quarter of the distribution on 
the reading literacy scale is shown. This is a measure of relative probability. 
For example, the value “2” for the increased likelihood of a student who does 
not speak the language of assessment at home most of the time to score in the 
bottom quarter of the achievement distribution says that students from another 
language background are twice as likely to be among the lowest performers as 
students who speak the language of the assessment at home most of the time. 

For notes on standard errors, significance tests, and multiple comparisons see 
Annex 3 at www.oecd.org / els / education / eag2002 . 
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...and ate much more 
likely to score among the 
lowest quarter of students 
in each country. . . 



. . . Nith the exception 
of English-speaking 
countries v^here those 
differences tend to be 
smaller. 



The achievement scores 
are based on assessments 
administered as part 
of the Programme for 
International Student 
Assessment (PISA) 
undertaken by the OEQP 
during 2000. 
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TableAlO.l. 




Performance in reading literacy and country of birth of 15-year-olds and their parents (2000) 

Percentage of students and pe^ormance on the PISA reading literacy scale, by students' country <^birth 
and the place ^birth of their parents, based on students' se^-reports 



Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Canada 

Czech Republic 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Greece 
Hungary 
Iceland 
Ireland 
Italy 
Japan 
Korea’ 
Luxembourg 
Mexico 
New Zealand 
Norway 
Poland 
Portugal 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
United States 
I OECD total 
1^ OECD average 
Brazil 
Latvia 

Liechtenstein 
Russian Federation 
Netherlands’ 



Native students 

(students who were born in the country of 
assessment with at least one of their parents 
bom in the same country) 


First-generation students 
(students who were bom in the country of assess- 
ment but whose parents werefordgn-bom) 


Non-native s 
(students who wereforei 
parents were alsoj 


itudents 

\gn-bom and whose 
foreign-born) 


Percentage of 
students' S.E. 


Performance on 
the PISA reading 
literacy scale^ 


Percentage of 
students' S.E. 


Performance on 
the PISA reading 
literacy scale^ 


Percentage of 
students' S.E. 


Performance on 
the PISA reading 
literacy scale 


Mean 

score 


S.E. 


Mean 

score 


S.E. 


Mean 

score 


S.E. 


77.4 


(1.8) 


532 


(3.6) 


10.7 


(1.1) 


528 


(7.1) 


11.9 


(1.2) 


513 


(9.3) 


90.4 


(0.9) 


515 


(2.4) 


3.7 


(0.4) 


453 


(9.4) 


5.9 


(0.6) 


422 


(8.2) 


88.0 


(1.1) 


522 


(3.8) 


8.6 


(0.9) 


411 


(8.7) 


3.4 


(0.4) 


431 


(9.5) 


79.S 


(1.0) 


538 


(1.5) 


10.8 


(0.5) 


539 


(3.1) 


9.8 


(0.6) 


511 


(4.9) 


98.9 


(0.2) 


501 


(2.1) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


c 


c 


0.5 


(0.1) 


c 


c 


93.8 


(0.6) 


504 


(2.2) 


2.4 


(0.4) 


409 


(13.9) 


3.8 


(0.4) 


433 


(7.6) 


98.7 


(0.2) 


548 


(2.6) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


c 


c 


1.0 


(0.2) 


468 


(12.9) 


88.0 


(0.9) 


512 


(2.8) 


9.8 


(0.7) 


471 


(6.2) 


2.2 


(0.3) 


434 


(11.5) 


84.8 


(0.8) 


507 


(2.3) 


5.1 


(0.5) 


432 


(9.0) 


10.1 


(0.6) 


419 


(7.5) 


95.2 


(0.9) 


478 


(4.7) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


c 


c 


4.3 


(0.9) 


403 


(17.5) 


98.3 


(0.2) 


482 


(4.0) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


c 


c 


1.6 


(0.2) 


486 


(11.6) 


99.2 


(0.2) 


509 


(1.5) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


c 


c 


0.6 


(0.1) 


c 


c 


97.7 


(0.3) 


528 


(3.2) 


0.9 


(0.2) 


519 


(20.2) 


1.4 


(0.3) 


573 


(9.2) 


99.1 


(0.2) 


489 


(2.9) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


c 


c 


0.8 


(0.2) 


445 


(15.1) 


99.9 


(0.1) 


525 


(5.1) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


c 


c 


0.1 


(0.1) 


c 


c 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


65.8 


(0.7) 


474 


(1.7) 


17.8 


(0.7) 


399 


(4.6) 


16.4 


(0.6) 


370 


(4.7) 


96.4 


(0.4) 


427 


(3.3) 


1.1 


(0.2) 


378 


(15.3) 


2.5 


(0.3) 


329 


(8.2) 


80.4 


(1.1) 


538 


(2.7) 


6.4 


(0.5) 


507 


(10.3) 


13.2 


(0.8) 


507 


(7.6) 


95.4 


(0.4) 


510 


(2.7) 


1.5 


(0.2) 


464 


(10.6) 


3.1 


(0.3) 


449 


(8.5) 


99.7 


(0.1) 


482 


(4.4) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


c 


c 


0.2 


(0.1) 


c 


c 


96.9 


(0.3) 


472 


(4.5) 


1.8 


(0.2) 


463 


(14.3) 


1 .4 


(0.2) 


450 


(15.8) 


98.0 


(0.4) 


494 


(2.6) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


450 


(15.9) 


1.4 


(0.3) 


460 


(17.8) 


89.5 


(0.9) 


523 


(2.1) 


4.7 


(0.6) 


485 


(7.3) 


5.9 


(0.6) 


450 


(7.2) 


79.3 


(0.9) 


514 


(4.0) 


9.3 


(0.6) 


460 


(6.8) 


1 1.4 


(0.7) 


402 


(6.1) 


90.4 


(1.2) 


528 


(2.6) 


7.0 


(0.9) 


510 


(9.4) 


2.6 


(0.4) 


456 


(15.1) 


86.4 


(2.1) 


511 


,..^.(6:5). 


7.4 




478 




6.1 _ 


_ .(0-9) 


466 _ 


(10.0) 


91.3 


(0.6) 


503 


(1.9) 


4.6 


(0.4) 


479 


(9.1) 


4.1 


(0.3) 


452 


(4.9) ] 


_ 91^_ 


.(0-2). 


506 




_ 4.3 _ 




_467_ 




4.7 


10.11 


446 _ 




99.6 


(0.1) 


398 


(3.0) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


c 


c 


0.1 


(0.1) 


c 


c 


77.9 


(2.4) 


462 


(6.0) 


1.5 


(0.3) 


423 


(15.1) 


20.6 


(2.4) 


454 


(7.3) 


79.4 


(2.1) 


500 


(5.0) 


10.2 


(1.8) 


446 


(14.8) 


10.4 


(1.6) 


392 


(21.4) 


95.4 


(0.6) 


463 


(4.3) 


1.8 


(0.3) 


452 


(9.9) 


2.8 


(0.4) 


458 


(9.6) 


88.1 


(1.8) 


542 


(3.0) 


7.4 


(1.2) 


470 


(14.2) 


4.5 


(0.8) 


453 


(15.6) 



1 . Percentage of students participating in the assessment of reading literacy in the respective category. 

2. Mean scores marked in bold indicate that the difference in performance between native and first -generation students is statistically significant. 

3. This question was not asked in Korea. 

4. Response rate is too low to ensure comparability (see Annex 3 at www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 

Source: OECD PISA database, 2001 . See Annex 3 for notes on methodology (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002) and www.pisa.oecd.org. 
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Table A 10.2. 

Performance in reading literacy and language spoken at home of 15-year-olds (2000) 

Student pedormance on the PISA reading literacy scale, by language spoken at home, and increased likelihood o /* students nho do not speak the language ^ assessment at 
home scoring in the bottom quarter of the national reading literacy peiformcmce distribution, based on students' self-reports 





Language spoken at home most of the time 
IS DIFFERENT from the language of assessment, 
from other official languages or fh>m other 
national dialects 


Lai^uage spoken at home most of the time IS THE 
SAME as the lai^uage of assessment, other official 
languages or another national dialects 


Increased likelihood of students 
who do not speak the language of 
assessment at home scoring in the 








Performance on 
the PISA reading 
literacy scale^ 






Performance on 
the PISA readily 
literacy scale^ 


bottom quarter of the national 
reading literacy performance 
distribution' 




Percentage of 
students' 


S.E. 


Mean 

score 


S.E. 


Percentage of 
students' 


S.E. 


Mean 

score 


S.E 


Ratio 


S.E. 


Australia 


17.0 


(1.6) 


504 


(7.6) 


83.0 


(1.6) 


534 


(3.6) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Austria 


6.7 


(0.7) 


434 


(7.2) 


93.3 


(0.7) 


515 


(2.4) 


2.3 


(0.2) 


Belgium 


4.9 


(0.6) 


403 


(8.6) 


95.2 


(0.6) 


518 


(3.7) 


2.8 


(0.2) 


Canada 


9.4 


(0.6) 


506 


(3.8) 


90.6 


(0.6) 


540 


(l.S) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Czech Republic 


0.8 


(0.2) 


c 


c 


99.2 


(0.2) 


494 


(2.2) 


c 


c 


Denmark 


6.7 


(0.4) 


425 


(8.1) 


93.3 


(0.4) 


503 


(2.2) 


2.5 


(0.2) 


Finland 


1.3 


(0.2) 


470 


(12.5) 


98.7 


(0.2) 


548 


(2.6) 


c 


c 


France 


4.0 


(O.S) 


442 


(7.7) 


96.0 


(O.S) 


510 


(2.6) 


2.3 


(0.2) 


Germany 


7.9 


(0.8) 


386 


(13.9) 


92.1 


(0.8) 


500 


(2.9) 


2.9 


(0.3) 


Greece 


2.8 


(0.6) 


407 


(18.3) 


97.2 


(0.6) 


477 


(4.8) 


2.3 


(0.4) 


Hungary 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Iceland 


1.9 


(0.3) 


463 


(13.4) 


98.1 


(0.3) 


509 


(l.S) 


c 


c 


Ireland 


0.9 


(0.2) 


c 


c 


99.1 


(0.2) 


527 


(3.2) 


c 


c 


Italy 


0.7 


(0.2) 


c 


c 


99.3 


(0.2) 


491 


(3.0) 


c 


c 


Japan 


0.3 


(0.1) 


c 


c 


99.7 


(0.1) 


525 


(5.2) 


c 


c 


Korca^ 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Luxembourg 


18.3 


(0.7) 


367 


(4.1) 


81.7 


(0.7) 


460 


(1.6) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


Mexico 


0.2 


(0.1) 


c 


c 


99.8 


(0.1) 


422 


(3.4) 


c 


c 


New Zealand 


9.6 


(0.6) 


469 


(9.6) 


90.4 


(0.6) 


541 


(2.6) 


2.1 


(0.2) 


Norway 


S.3 


(0.4) 


459 


(8.4) 


94.7 


(0.4) 


510 


(2.8) 


1.8 


(O.I) 


Poland 


O.S 


(0.2) 


c 


c 


99.5 


(0.2) 


482 


(4.4) 


c 


c 


Portugal 


l.S 


(0.2) 


416 


(13.8) 


98.5 


(0.2) 


471 


(4.6) 


c 


c 


Spain 


1.2 


(0.2) 


456 


(16.0) 


98.8 


(0.2) 


495 


(2.6) 


c 


c 


Sweden 


6.7 


(0.6) 


456 


(7.1) 


93.3 


(0.6) 


523 


(2.0) 


2.1 


(0.2) 


Switzerland 


13.6 


(0.6) 


414 


(6.1) 


86.4 


(0.6) 


509 


(4.1) 


2.8 


(0.2) 


United Kingdom 


4.1 


(0.7) 


470 


(12.8) 


95.9 


(0.7) 


528 


(2.5) 


1.9 


(0.2) 


United States 


10.8 


(2.4) 


438 




89.2 




514 






X0.2) 


' OECD total 


5.5 


(0.7) 


443 


(8.2) 


94*5 


(0.7) 


503 


(1.8) 




2.0 


(0.1) 1 


■ OECD average 


5. 5 _ 


iO-2), 


440 _ 




94.5 


.. L0-2L „ 


506 


. (0-.6) . 


2.1 _ 




Brazil 


0.8 


(0.2) 


c 


c 


99.2 


(0.2) 


397 


(3.0) 


c 


c 


Latvia 


0.0 


(0.0) 


a 


a 


100.0 


(0.0) 


460 


(5.2) 


a 


a 


Liechtenstein 


20.7 


(2.2) 


441 


(14.3) 


79.3 


(2.2) 


494 


(5.1) 


c 


c 


Russian Federation 


7.3 


(2.1) 


432 


(9.3) 


92.7 


(2.1) 


465 


(4.3) 


1.5 


(0.2) 


Netherlands^ 


6.3 




466 


(13.1) 


93.7 


(1.1) 


539 


(2.7) 


2.2 


(0.3) 



1 . Percentage of students participating in the assessment of reading literacy in the respective category. 

2 . Mean scores marked in bold indicate that the difference in performance between students who do not speak the language of assessment at home and those 
who do is statistically significant. 

3. Ratios statistically significantly greater than 1 are marked in bold. 

4. This question was not asked in Korea. 

5. Response rate is too low to ensure comparability (see Annex 3 at wmv. oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 

Source: OECD PISA database, 2001 . See Annex 3 for notes on methodology (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002) and www.pisa.oecd.org. 
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□ CHAPTER A 



LABOUR FORCE PARTICIPATION 
BY LEVEL OF EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 



^11 II 

• Labour force participation rates rise with educational attainment in most OECD countries. With very 
few exceptions, the participation rate for graduates of tertiary education is markedly higher than that 
for upper secondary graduates. The gap in male participation rates is particularly wide between upper 
secondary graduates and those without an upper secondary qualification. 

• The labour force participation rate for women with less than upper secondary attainment is particularly 
low. Rates for women wdth tertiary attainment approach or exceed 80 per cent in all but four countries, 
but remain below those of men in all countries except one. 

• The gender gap in labour force participation decreases with increasing educational attainment. Although 
a gender gap in labour force participation remains among those with the highest educational attainment, 
it is much narrower than among those with lower qualifications. 
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Differences between labour force participation rates of males and females, 
by level of educational attainment for 25 to 64-year-olds (2001) 



An: 



□ Below upper secondary education 

□ Upper secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary education 

□ Tertiary-type A and advanced research programmes 



Percentage points 

0 10 20 



Turkey 
Mexico 
Korea 
Japan 
Greece 
Ireland 
Luxembourg 
Spain 
Australia 
Italy 
Switzerland 
New Zealand 



Belgium^ 
Austria* 
Czech Republic 
Hungary 
Netherlands* 
Canada 
Germany 
United States 
Slovak Republic 
Poland 



France 
United Kingdom 
Iceland 



Norway* 

Denmark 

Finland 

Sweden 



Portugal 



30 



40 



50 



60 



70 



I l~ 















1 . Year of reference 2000. 

Countries are ranked in descending order the dijference between labour force participation rates of males and females who have upper 
secondary education and post-secondary non-tertiary education. 

Source: OECD. Table 11.1. See Annex 3 for a description of lSCED-97 levels, lSCED-97 country mappings and national 
data sources (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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□ CHAPTER A The output of educational institutions and the impact of learning 



This indicator examines 
the relationship between 
educational attainment 
and labour-market status. 



Labour force participation 
rates for men vary less 
bety^een countries than 
those for Nomen. 



Labour force 
participation rates 
for men rise Nith 
educational attainment 
in most OEQD countries. 



The gap in male 
participation rates 
is particularly wide 
between those with and 
those without an upper 
secondary qualification^ 
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Policy context 

OECD economies and labour markets are becoming increasingly dependent 
on a stable supply of well-educated workers to further their economic 
development and to maintain their competitiveness. As levels of skill tend to 
rise wdth educational attainment, the costs incurred when those with higher 
levels of education do not work also rise; and as populations in OECD countries 
age, higher and longer participation in the labour force can lower dependency 
ratios and help to alleviate the burden of financing pubhc pensions. 

This indicator examines the relationship between educational attainment and 
labour force activity, comparing rates of participation in the labour force 
first, and then rates of unemployment. The adequacy of workers’ skills and 
the capacity of the labour market to supply jobs that match those skills are 
important issues for policy-makers. 

Evidence and explanations 
Labour force participation 

Variation between countries in participation by women is a primary factor in 
the differences in overall participation rates between OECD countries. The 
overall labour force participation rates for men aged 25 to 64 range from 8 1 per 
cent or less in Hungary and Italy to 94 per cent and above in Iceland, Japan, 
Mexico and Switzerland (Chart A 1 1.1). By contrast, labour force participation 
among women ranges from 55 per cent or less in Greece, Italy, Mexico, Spain 
and Turkey, to over 77 per cent in the Nordic countries. Prolonged education 
and non-employment are two factors which contribute to these disparities, 
generally increasing the number of people not in the labour force. 

Labour force participation rates for men are generally higher among those with 
higher educational qualifications. With the exception of Mexico, Spain and 
Turkey, where the trend is less pronounced, the participation rate for graduates 
of tertiary education is markedly higher than that for upper secondary graduates. 
The difference ranges from a few percentage points to between 8 and 10 per 
cent in Austria, Denmark, Germany and Poland. It is very small between the 
ages of 35 and 44, when most people are in employment, and may stem mainly 
from the fact that the less skilled leave the labour market earlier. After 55, those 
with higher educational attainment tend to remain in employment longer than 
others (Table A 1 1 . 1 ) . 

The gap in participation rates of 25 to 64 year-old males is particularly wide 
between upper secondary graduates and those who have not completed an 
upper secondary qualification. In 14 out of 29 OECD countries, the difference 
in the rate of participation between upper secondary graduates and those 
wdthout such a qualification exceeds ten percentage points. The most extreme 
case ds Hungary, where only half of the male population without upper 
secondary education, but over 80 per cent with such attainment, participate in 
the labour force. The gap in participation rates between men with low and men 
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with high educational attainment is small in Iceland, Korea, Mexico, Portugal, 
Switzerland and Turkey. 

Labour force participation rates for women aged 25 to 64 years show yet 
more marked differences, not only between those with below upper secondary 
and those with upper secondary attainment (around 20 percentage points or 
more in 15 out of the 30 OECD countries) but also between those with upper 
secondary and those with tertiary attainment (around 10 percentage points 
or more in 22 countries). Particular exceptions are Japan, Korea and Sweden 
where participation rates for women with upper secondary qualifications 
approach those for women with a tertiary qualification (a difference of around 
5 to 7 percentage points). 

Participation rates for women with less than upper secondary attainment are 
particularly low, averaging about 50 per cent over all OECD countries and 
around one -third or below in Hungary, Italy and Turkey. Rates for women 
with tertiary attainment approach or exceed 80 per cent everywhere except 
Hungary, Japan, Korea, Luxembourg, Mexico and Turkey, but remain below 
those of men in all countries (Table A1 1 . 1 ). 

Although the gender gap in labour force participation remains among those with 
the highest educational attainment, it is much narrower than among those with 
lower qualifications. On average across OECD countries, with each additional 
level attained, the difference between the participation of men and women 
decreases by 10 percentage points: from not far from 30 percentage points at 
below upper secondary level, to 20 percentage points at upper secondary and 
10 percentage points at tertiary level. 

Much of the overall gap between the labour force participation rates of men 
with differing educational attainment is explained by larger differences in the 
older populations, particularly among men between the ages of 55 and 64 
(Table All.l). More than 70 per cent of 55 to 64-year-olds with a tertiary- 
level qualification are active in the labour force in 20 out of 29 countries. Only 
Greece, Korea, Mexico and Turkey have participation rates as high among those 
who have not completed upper secondary education. By contrast, the education 
gap in female labour force participation is relatively wide in all age groups. 

The patterns observed here reflect a number of underlying causes. Since 
earnings tend to increase with educational attainment, the monetary incentive 
to participate is greater for individuals with higher qualifications. In addition, 
those individuals often work on more interesting and stimulating tasks, and hold 
functions of higher responsibihty, which increase their motivation to remain 
in the labour force. Conversely, hard physical work, generally associated with 
rather low levels of education, can lead to a need for early retirement. Moreover, 
industrial restructuring in many countries has reduced job opportunities' for 
unskilled workers, or for workers with particular skills that have been made 
obsolete by new technologies. A sizeable number of these people have left the 
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Among Nomen, the 
diffet-ence in labout^ fotce 
participation by level of 
educational attainment 
is even Nider. 



Labour force participation 
among Nomen Nith 
qualifications beloN 
upper secondary is 
particularly !ov\i . . . 



...but the gender 
gap in labour force 
participation decreases 
Nith increasing 
educational attainment. 



The education gap in male 
participation in the labour 
force is strongly influenced 
by differences among the 
older population. 
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Differences between unemployment rates of females and males, 
by level of educational attainment, for 30 to 44-year-olds (2001) 



□ Below upper secondary education □ Upper secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary education 



□ Tertiary education 



More males unemployed More females unemployed 

Percentage points _20 -15 -10 -5 0 5 10 15 

Greece 

Spain 

Poland 

Turkey 

Italy 

France 

Belgium i 

Czech Republic 

Finland 

Netherlands^ 

Denmark 

Luxembourg 

Ireland 

Japan 

Iceland 

New Zealand 

Austria^ 

Mexico 

Australia 

Canada 

United Kingdom 

Germany 

Slovak Republic 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Hungary 

United States 

Norway^ 

Korea 

1 . Year of reference 2000. 

Countries are ranked in descending order oj the difference between unemployment rates (ffjemales and males who have completed upper 
secondary education or post -secondary non-tertiary education. 

Source: OECD. Table A1 1 .2. See Annex 3 for a description of ISCED-97 levels, ISCED-97 country mappings and national 
data sources (www. oecd.org/ els/ education/ eag2002). 
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labour market either through early retirement schemes or because there are 
only hmited job opportunities. The educational attainment of women and their 
participation rates in the labour market have been lower historically than those 
of men, and in spite of considerable advances over the last few decades, current 
participation rates continue to show the impact of these historical factors. 

Unemployment rates by level of educational attainment 

The unemployment rate is a measure of a particular economy's ability to 
supply a job to everyone who wants one. To the extent that educational 
attainment is assumed to be an indicator of skill, it can signal to employers the 
potential knowledge, capacities and workplace performance of candidates for 
employment. The employment prospects of individuals of varying educational 
attainment will depend both on the requirements of labour markets and on the 
supply of workers with differing skills. Those with low educational qualifications 
are at particular risk of economic marginalisation since they are both less likely 
to be labour force participants and more likely to be without a job if they are 
actively seeking one. 

In 19 out of the 30 OECD countries, male labour force participants 
aged 25 to 64 with a qualification below upper secondary education are more 
than 1.5 times as likely to be unemployed as their counterparts who have 
completed upper secondary education (Chart A11.2). In 17 countries, the 
imemployment rate for male upper secondary graduates is at least 1 .5 times the 
unemployment rate among tertiary graduates. At the tertiary level, completion 
of shorter vocationally-oriented programmes (ISCED 5B) is associated with 
unemployment rates for the adult population which are higher than those for 
graduates of more theoretical, longer programmes at ISCED level 5 A in about 
half of the countries, but significantly lower in the others (Table A 1 1.2). 

In most countries, the disparities in unemployment rates between levels of 
educational attainment are particularly strong among men between 30 and 
44 years of age. The association between unemployment rates and educational 
attainment is similar among women, although the gap between upper secondary 
and tertiary attainment is even wider in many countries. The disadvantage for 
women is visible for one-third of countries, but the unemployment rates are 
similar in the others, independently of the levels of attainment. At the tertiary 
level, the gap is much less obvious, even in the countries where it is a general 
phenomenon (Chart A 1 1.2). 

The wide variation between countries in unemployment rates observed among 
those with low educational attainment is attributable to a number of factors. 
In some CO im tries (especially those facing a transition process: the Czech 
Republic, Himgary, Poland and the Slovak Republic), the high unemployment 
rates of the poorly educated reflect generally difficult labour market conditions, 
which affect these individuals in particular. To a lesser extent, this is also the case 
in Finland, France and Germany. Unemployment rates among those without an 
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Those Nith Ion 
educational attainment 
are both less likely to be 
labour force particij^ants 
and more likely to be 
unemployed. 



Unemployment rates 
fall Nith higher 
educational attainment 



A number of factors 
contribute to the variation 
betNeen countries in 
the association betNeen 
unemployment rates and 
educational attainment 
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upper secondary qualification are also relatively high in some countries vv^here 
labour markets are less regulated (Canada, the United Kingdom and the United 
States). On the other hand, in countries where agriculture is still an important 
sector of employment (Mexico and Portugal), unemployment rates of persons 
without upper secondary education tend to be low. Finally, where overall labour 
market conditions are particularly favourable (Austria, Iceland, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Norway and Switzerland), jobs appear to be available for 
workers with low as well as high educational attainment (Table A 1 1.2). 

Definitions and methodologies 

Pata are derived from The labour force participation rate for a particular age group is equal to the 

national labour force percentage of individuals in the population of the same age group who are 

surveys. either employed or unemployed, as defined according to the guidelines of the 
International Labour Office (ILO). 

The unemployed are defined as individuals who are without work, actively 
seeking employment and currently available to start work. The employed 
are defined as those who during the survey reference week: i) work for pay 
(employees) or profit (self-employed and unpaid family workers) for at least 
one hour, or ii) have a job but are temporarily not at work (through injury, 
illness, holiday, strike or lock-out, educational or training leave, maternity or 
parental leave, etc.) and have a formal attachment to their job. 

The unemployment rate is the number of unemployed persons divided by the 
number of labour force participants (expressed as a percentage) . The level of 
educational attainment is based on the definitions of ISCED-97. 
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Table AIM. 

Labour force participation rates (2001) 

By level of educational attainment and gender for 25 to 64-year-olds and 55 to 64-year-olds 









25 to 64-year-olds 




55 to 64-year-olds 








Upper 










Upper 












secondary 




Tertiary- 






secondary 












and post- 




type A and 






and post- 










Below upper 


secondary 




advanced 




Below upper 


secondary 










secondary 


non-tertiary 


Tertiary-type 


research 


All levels of 


secondary 


non-tertiary 


Tertiary 


All levels of 






education 


education 


B education 


programmes 


education 


education 


education 


education 


education 






0) 


(2) 


(3) 


w 


(5) 


(<>) 


(7) 


(8) 


{’) 


Australia 


Males 


79 


89 


89 


92 


86 


S4 


61 


74 


62 




Females 


SS 


68 


77 


83 


66 


30 


42 


61 


38 


Austria' 


Males 


71 


8S 


87 


9S 


83 


32 


41 


6S 


42 




Females 


49 


68 


83 


86 


64 


IS 


18 


43 


17 


Belgium' 


Males 


71 


87 


92 


92 


82 


29 


42 


S8 


38 




Females 


41 


71 


82 


86 


62 


13 


22 


31 


17 


Canada 


Males 


73 


88 


91 


90 


86 


S2 


64 


66 


61 




Females 


48 


73 


81 


83 


72 


28 


46 


SI 


41 


Czech Republic 


Males 


70 


88 


x(4) 


94 


87 


3S 


SS 


79 


SS 




Females 


S2 


73 


x(4) 


83 


70 


13 


27 


61 


2S 


Denmark 


Males 


7S 


87 


91 


96 


86 


SS 


6S 


81 


66 




Females 


S7 


79 


88 


90 


77 


31 


60 


61 


S2 


Finland 


Males 


70 


86 


90 


93 


83 


43 


S4 


65 


SI 




Females 


61 


79 


86 


88 


77 


40 


S3 


61 


49 


France 


Males 


76 


88 


92 


92 


8S 


36 


44 


66 


44 




Females 


S7 


76 


8S 


84 


70 


29 


36 


SI 


34 


Germany 


Males 


77 


84 


88 


92 


84 


44 


49 


61 


S3 




Females 


SO 


70 


81 


83 


68 


26 


3S 


S3 


34 


Greece 


Males 


82 


88 


8S 


90 


8S 


60 


48 


51 


51 




Females 


40 


S7 


79 


83 


S2 


2S 


16 


30 


24 


Hungary 


Males 


SO 


83 


x(4) 


89 


7S 


22 


46 


64 


36 




Females 


3S 


67 


x(4) 


79 


S8 


8 


21 


43 


16 


Iceland 


Males 


9S 


9S 


97 


98 


96 


91 


92 


99 


93 




Females 


8S 


84 


91 


9S 


87 


81 


83 


82 


82 


Ireland 


Males 


79 


93 


9S 


94 


87 


61 


72 


80 


66 




Females 


40 


64 


74 


8S 


60 


21 


3S 


SO 


29 


Italy 


Males 


74 


86 


x(4) 


91 


80 


36 


49 


71 


41 




Females 


34 


67 


x(4) 


81 


SO 


12 


29 


41 


16 


japan 


Males 


87 


9S 


98 


97 


9S 


80 


86 


86 


84 




Females 


S6 


63 


66 


68 


63 


48 


49 


47 


49 


Korea 


Males 


84 


89 


94 


91 


88 


74 


67 


70 


71 




Females 


61 


S3 


S8 


S6 


S7 


SI 


2S 


42 


48 


Luxembourg 


Males 


79 


87 


92 


92 


8S 


22 


3S 


73 


36 




Females 


46 


63 


80 


77 


S6 


9 


20 


48 


14 


Mexico 


Males 


94 


96 


97 


94 


94 


81 


78 


79 


80 




Females 


37 


S6 


61 


70 


43 


27 


37 


37 


28 


Netherlands' 


Males 


77 


89 


90 


92 


86 


42 


S3 


64 


SI 




Females 


46 


73 


80 


83 


64 


19 


32 


4S 


26 


New Zealand 


Males 


80 


91 


89 


93 


89 


66 


79 


80 


15 




Females 


S6 


74 


77 


83 


71 


41 


S8 


6S 


51 


Norw^ay' 


Males 


7S 


89 


9S 


94 


89 


62 


7S 


87 


74 




Females 


S9 


80 


88 


89 


80 


47 


63 


86 


62 


Poland 


Males 


64 


83 


x(4) 


92 


81 


3S 


41 


68 


41 




Females 


4S 


71 


x(4) 


86 


67 


20 


24 


4S 


24 


Portugal 


Males 


87 


87 


94 


94 


87 


63 


S7 


78 


64 




Females 


66 


84 


88 


9S 


71 


41 


32 


60 


42 


Slovak Republic 


Males 


62 


88 


89 


93 


86 


2S 


46 


64 


43 




Females 


43 


76 


90 


88 


71 


3 


12 


S2 


11 


Spain 


Males 


83 


90 


93 


91 


86 


S9 


62 


73 


61 




Females 


41 


66 


77 


83 


S4 


20 


38 


S8 


24 


Sweden 


Males 


79 


88 


89 


91 


87 


68 


74 


82 


74 




Females 


66 


83 


86 


90 


82 


S6 


69 


82 


68 


Switzerland 


Males 


87 


93 


96 


96 


94 


78 


82 


8S 


83 




Females 


62 


74 


8S 


86 


74 


41 


S8 


68 


S4 


Turkey 


Males 


82 


87 


x(4) 


87 


84 


S2 


2S 


43 


49 




Females 


22 


32 


x(4) 


71 


27 


14 


S 


IS 


14 


United Kingdom 


Males 


67 


88 


93 


93 


86 


SI 


67 


73 


64 




Females 


SI 


77 


8S 


87 


74 


44 


6S 


69 


S8 


United States 


Males 


7S 


86 


90 


92 


87 


SS 


66 


77 


68 




Females 


S2 


73 


80 


81 


73_ 


33 


S4 


66 


S4 


j" Countrjr mean 


Males 


77 


88 


92 


93 


86 


52 


59 


72 


60 


1 


Females 


50 


70 


80 


S3 


65 


30 


39 


54 


37 



Note: X indicates that data are included in another column. The column reference is shown in brackets after “x”. e.g., x(2) means that data are included in column 2. 
1 . Year of reference 2000. 

Source: OECD. See Annex 3 for a description of ISCED-97 levels, ISCED-97 country mappings and national data sources (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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TableAll.2. 

Unemployment rates (2001) 

Bj level ^ educational attainment and gender 25 to 64-fear-olds and 30 to 44-fear-olds 









25 to 64-year-olds 




30 to 44-year-olds 


Below 

upper 

secondary 

education 


Upper 
secondary 
and post- 
secondary 
non-tertiary 
education 


Tertiary- 
type B 
education 


Tertiary- 
type A and 
advanced 
research 
programmes 


All levels of 
education 


Below upper 
secondary 
education 


Upper 
secondary 
and post- 
secondary 
non-tertiary 
education 


Tertiary 

education 


All levels of 
education 






(1) 


0 


(3) 


w 


(S) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


Australia 


Males 


8.1 


4.S 


4.S 


2.S 


s .2 


8.6 


4.6 


2.8 


S.3 




Females 


7.0 


S.2 


3.9 


2.6 


S.l 


8.4 


S.O 


3.S 


S.7 


Austria' 


Males 


6.9 


2.8 


1.1 


1.8 


3.2 ; 


6.2 


2.3 


1.2 


2.6 




Females 


S.9 


3.2 


1.3 


2.S 


3.6 


6.2 


2.8 


1.8 


3.3 


Belgium' 


Males 


7.7 


3.9 


2.2 


2.4 


4.8 


8.1 


3.2 


2.2 


4.S 




Females 


13.S 


7.0 


3.0 


3.3 


7-4 


14.8 


7.6 


2.7 


7.6 


Canada 


Males 


10.2 


6.2 


4.8 


4.4 


6.2 


10.8 


6.3 


4.8 


6.3 




Females 


10.2 


6.2 


4.S 


4.4 


S.8 


12.3 


6.7 


4.8 


6.2 


Czech Republic 


Males 


19.3 


4.7 


x(4) 


1.9 


S.4 


23.4 


4.S 


1.8 


S.3 




Females 


19.1 


8.0 


x(4) 


2.2 


8.9 


24.0 


8.9 


2.4 


9.7 


Denmark 


Males 


4.0 


2.7 


3.3 


3.S 


3.1 


4.0 


2.3 


3.2 


2.8 




Females 


6.2 


4.0 


3.1 


3.1 


4.1 


7.2 


3.9 


3.9 


4.3 


Finland 


Males 


10. S 


7.9 


4.7 


3.0 


7.2 


11.9 


7.1 


2.8 


6.S 




Females 


12.7 


9.2 


S.9 


3.6 


8.1 


IS.O 


9.8 


S.3 


8.2 


France 


Males 


9.7 


S.l 


4.3 


4.1 


6.2 


10.7 


4.7 


3.S 


6.1 




Females 


14.4 


9.3 


S.O 


S.6 


9.8 


18.1 


9.S 


S.S 


10.6 


Germany 


Males 


1S.6 


8.1 


4.4 


3.4 


7.7 


14.2 


7.0 


2.6 


6.S 




Females 


1 l.S 


8.4 


S.8 


4.4 


8.1 


11.2 


7.4 


4.4 


7.2 


Greece 


Males 


4.9 


6.2 


4.9 


4.S 


S.3 


4.7 


S.l 


4.2 


4.7 




Females 


12.3 


IS.l 


8.3 


9.6 


12. S 


16.7 


14.9 


7.1 


13.2 


Hungary 


Males 


12.S 


4.8 


x(4) 


1.1 


S.S 


IS.l 


4.6 


0.7 


S.6 




Females 


7.6 


4.2 


x(4) 


1.3 


4.3 


9.9 


4.1 . 


1.2 


4.S 


Iceland 


Males 


2.3 


1.2 


0.8 


1.0 


l.S 


1.7 


1.4 


0.6 


1.3 




Females 


2.4 


2.8 


2.4 


0.2 


2.1 


2.3 


2.0 


0.9 


1.8 


Ireland 


Males 


S.S 


2.3 


1.9 


1.1 


3.3 


6.3 


2.0 


1.6 


3.4 




Females 


S.l 


2.8 


2.3 


1.0 


2.9 


6.1 


2.7 


1.9 


3.1 


Italy 


Males 


6.9 


4.9 


x(4) 


3.8 


S.8 


7.1 


3.8 


3.9 


S.4 




Females 


14.0 


9.3 


x(4) 


7.2 


10.7 


16.8 


8.9 


6.1 


11.1 


Japan 


Males 


6.9 


4.8 


3.2 


2.8 


4.4 


7.S 


3.6 


2.0 


3.1 




Females 


4.3 


4.7 


3.8 


3.1 


4.2 


4.2 


4.2 


3.8 


4.0 


Korea 


Males 


4.3 


3.7 


S.O 


3.2 


3.8 


4.9 


3.S 


2.7 


3.4 




Females 


1.8 


2.7 


3.3 


2.0 


2.3 


2.S 


2.4 


1.9 


2.3 


Luxembourg 


Males 


l.S 


0.7 


0.9 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


0.6 


1.2 


0.9 




Females 


2.3 


l.S 


0.4 


2.6 


1.9 


2.1 


2.0 


1.6 


2.0 


Mexico 


Males 


1.4 


1.9 


2.1 


2.2 


1.6 


1.3 


1.2 


2.0 


l.S 




Females 


1.4 


1.6 


1.8 


2.2 


1.6 


1.3 


1.7 


1.7 


l.S 


Netherlands' 


Males 


3.0 


1.6 


l.S 


1.8 


2.0 


3.0 


1.4 


1.6 


1.9 




Females 


S.O 


3.1 


2.6 


2.1 


3.4 


S.7 


3.1 


1.7 


3.4 


New Zealand • 


Males 


7.4 


3.0 


4.4 


2.8 


4.0 


8.1 


3.2 


3.4 


4.1 




Females 


S.9 


3.6 


2.9 


3.2 


3.9 


l.S 


3.8 


3.6 


4.4 


Norway' 


Males 


2.3 


3.0 


1.9 


2.0 


2.6 


2.3 


3.1 


1.8 


2.7 




Females 


2.2 


2.2 


3.7 


1.6 


2.0 


4.0 


2.4 


1.8 


2.3 


Poland 


Males 


21.7 


14.0 


x(4) 


4.0 


13.9 


26.3 


13.S 


1.8 


13.7 




Females 


23.7 


18.3 


x(4) 


S.9 


17.0 


31.9 


19.3 


3.4 


18.1 


Portugal 


Males 


2.7 


3.1 


2.6 


2.0 


2.7 


2.4 


3.0 


1.4 


2.4 




Females 


4.6 


3.3 


2.9 


3.3 


4.3 


S.O 


2.8 


1.9 


4.2 


Slovak Republic 


Males 


44.3 


14.8 


S.3 


4.S 


IS. 7 


SS.l 


14.8 


3.9 


16.1 




Females 


34.6 


14.8 


11.0 


3.4 


IS. 7 


39. S 


14.8 


3.4 


1S.8 


Spain 


Males 


7.3 


S.4 


4.1 


4.7 


6.2 


7.6 


4.6 


3.4 


S.8 




Females 


16.1 


12.8 


13.0 


8.8 


13.3 


18.1 


12.7 


8.6 


13.S 


Sweden 


Males 


S.6 


S.O 


3.4 


2.6 


4.S 


6.3 


4.7 


2.9 


4.3 




Females 


6.4 


4.2 


2.S 


2.2 


3.8 


7.0 


4.3 


2.7 


3.9 


Switzerland 


Males 


m 


1.1 


m 


m 


1.1 


m 


m 


m 


m 




Females 


m 


2.9 


m 


m 


3.1 


m 


3.4 


m 


3.4 


Turkey 


Males 


9.2 


8.0 


x{4) 


S.6 


8.6 


9.3 


S.S 


3.4 


7.9 




Females 


6.9 


13. S 


x(4) 


6.1 


7.7 


7.7 


11.2 


3.2 


7.3 


United Kingdom 


Males 


9.4 


4.1 


2.7 


2.0 


4.1 


1 1.9 


3.9 


2.2 


4.2 




Females 


S.7 


3.7 


1.7 


1.9 


3.4 


8.2 


4.3 


2.0 


4.0 


United States 


Males 


7.S 


4.2 


2.S 


1.9 


3.7 


7.4 


4.4 


1.8 


3.7 




Females 


8.9 


3.4 


2.3 


2jP 


3.3 


8.9 


3.7 


2.3 


3.6 


Country mean 


Males 


i.V 


' 4.8 


i.y 


' 2.8 


5.0 


9'9“' 


4S 


2.4 


4.9 1 




Females 


9.4^ 


6^4 


- JiQ 


3.5 


6.1 


ll.l 


6,3 


3,i _ _ 






Note: X indicates that data are included in another column. The column reference is shown in brackets after “x”. e.g., x(2) means that data are included in column 2. 
1 .Year of reference 2000. 

Source: OECD. See Annex 3 for a description of ISCED-97 levels, ISCED-97 country mappings and national data sources (www.oecd.oig/eh/education/eag2002). 
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EXPECTED YEARS IN EDUCATION, EMPLOYMENT AND 
NON-EMPLOYMENT BETWEEN THE AGES OF 1 5 AND 29 

® On average across countries, a young person aged IS in 2001 can expect to be in education for a little 
over six years. In 12 of the 29 countries studied, the figure ranges from six to seven years. 

• A young person aged 1 S can expect to hold a job for 6.5 of the 1 5 years to come, to be unemployed for a 
total of 0.8 years and to be out of the labour market for 1 A years. It is in the average duration of spells of 
unemployment that countries vary most, which primarily reflects differences in youth employment rates. 

• In absolute terms, young people today can expect to spend less time in unemployment after completing 
their initial education than they did ten years ago. 




Expected years in education and not in education (2001) 

By work status for 1 5 to 29-year-olds 

□ Not employed, in education □ Employed, in education 

□ Employed, not in education D Unemployed, not in education 

□ Not in the labour force, not in education 

Years 




1 . Year of reference 2000. 

2. Data refer to 15 to 24-year-olds. 

Countries are ranked in descending order oj the expected years in education oj the youth population. 

Source: OECD. Table A12.1 . See Annex 3 for national data sources (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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This indicator' shorn 
the expected yean 
young people spend in 
education, employment 
and non-employment 



Policy context 

During the past decade, young people have spent longer in initial education, 
with the result that they delay their entry into the world of work (see the 1998 
edition of Education at a Glance) . Some of this additional time is spent combining 
work and education, a practice that is widespread in some countries. Once 
young people have completed their education, access to the labour market is 
often impeded by spells of unemployment or non-employment, although this 
situation affects men and women differently. In absolute terms, however, young 
people today can expect to spend less time in unemployment after completing 
initial education than they did ten years ago. 



Evidence and explanations 

On the basis of the current situation of persons between the ages of 15 and 29, 
this indicator gives a picture of the major trends affecting the transition from 
school to work. 



On aveMge, a 15-yea 
old can expect to be in 
the education system fof 
about another six yean 



The fgute fot expected 
yean of education coven 
some very different 
combinations of 
education and rvork. 



On average, a young person aged 15 in 2001 can expect to be in education for 
a little over six years (Table A12.1). Between 1985 and 1996, this figure rose 
by almost 1 .5 years. Since 1996, the overall increase has been slower. Countries 
where young people used to spend relatively little time in education have made 
up some ground, whereas those in which they stayed in education longest are 
now recording little increase. 

In 12 of the 28 countries studied, a 15-year-old can expect to spend from 
six to seven years in education. There is, however, a gap of around four years 
separating the two extreme groups: Denmark, Finland, Iceland and France 
(eight years on average) on the one hand and Mexico, the Slovak Republic and 
Turkey (four years on average) on the other. 

The average overall figure is marginally higher for women (6.4 compared 
with 6.2 years). In many countries, the figures are about the same, but Turkey 
stands out as an exception, with only 2.4 years of expected education for young 
women aged 15 years. At the other end of the scale, a longer average period of 
education often goes hand in hand with a relatively higher average for women 
(TableA12.1). 

The figure for expected years of education covers some very different 
combinations of education and work. Employment combined with education 
includes work- study programmes and part-time jobs. While such combinations 
are rare in half of the countries studied, in the other half they account for 
between one and four of the additional six to seven years that young people 
expect to spend in education. 

In addition to the average six years spent in education, a young person aged 15 
can expect to hold a job for 6.5 of the 1 5 years to come, to be unemployed for 
a total of 0.8 years and to be out of the labour market for 1 .4 years, neither in 
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education nor seeking work. It is worth noting that, in absolute terms, young 
people can expect to spend less time in unemployment after completion of 
initial education than they could ten years ago. 

It is in the average duration of spells of unemployment that countries vary most, 
which mainly reflects differences in youth employment rates. The cumulative 
average duration of unemployment is four months or below in Denmark, 
Iceland, Luxembourg, Mexico, the Netherlands and Switzerland, but more than 
18 months in Greece, Poland, the Slovak Republic and Turkey. 

By and large, men and women differ very little in terms of the expected number 
of years in unemployment. However, while the situation is similar for both 
genders in many countries, women appear to be at a disadvantage in Greece, 
Portugal and Spain and at an advantage in Australia, Canada, Germany, Hungary, 
the Slovak Republic, Turkey and the United Kingdom. In some of the latter 
countries, however, notably in Australia, the United Kingdom, and in particular 
Turkey, the lower expectancy for women is largely influenced by the fact that 
many women leave the labour market, thereby reducing pressure on jobs. 

Whereas young men can expect to spend little more than six months neither 
in education nor in the labour force between the ages of 1 5 and 29, the average 
figure for women is near two years. In the Nordic countries (Iceland, Finland 
and Sweden), young men and young women do not differ in this measure. 
Conversely, in the Czech Republic, Hungary, Mexico and Turkey there is a 
much stronger tendency for young women to leave the labour market. In all of 
the other countries, women between the ages of 1 5 and 29 spend an average of 
about one year more than men outside the labour market. 

Definitions and methodologies 

The statistics presented here are calculated from labour force survey data on 
age-specific proportions of young people in each of the specified categories. 
These proportions are then totalled over the 15 to 29 age group to yield the 
expected number of years spent in various situations. The calculation thus 
assumes that young persons currently aged 1 5 years will show the same pattern 
of education and work between the ages of 1 5 and 29 as the population between 
those age limits in the given data year. 

Persons in education may include those attending part-time as well as full- 
time. The definitions of the various labour force statuses are based on the ILO 
guidelines, except for the category ‘youth in education and employed’, which 
includes all work-study programmes whatever their classification according to 
the ILO guidelines. The data for this indicator were obtained from a special 
collection with a reference period in the early part of the calendar year, usually 
the first quarter or the average of the first three months. 



Toddy a 15-yea t'-old 
can expect to hold a 
job fot' 6.5 yeats, to be 
unemployed fot almost 
one year and to be out of 
the labour force for 1.5 
years until the age of 29 . 



Data are derived from 
national labour force 
surveys. 
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TableA12.1. 

Expected years in education and not in education for IS to 29-year-olds, by gender and work status (2001) 









Expected years in education 






Expected years not in education 








Employed (induding 
Not employed \>x)rk study programmes) 


Sub-total 


Employed 


Unemployed 


Not in the labour 
force 


Sub- total 


Australia 


Males 


3.0 


3.6 


6.6 


6.9 


0.9 


0.5 


8.4 




Females 


2.9 


3.5 


6.4 


6.1 


0.7 


1.8 


8.6 




M+F 


3.0 


3.5 


6.5 


6.5 


0.8 


1.2 


8.5 


Austria 


Males 


3.6 


1.8 


5.4 


7.9 


0.5 


1.3 


9.6 




Females 


4.3 


l.l 


5.4 


7.6 


0.4 


1.6 


9.6 




M+F 


3.9 


1.5 


5.4 


7.7 


0.4 


1.4 


9.6 


Belgium 


Males 


S.9 


1.3 


7.3 


6.4 


0.8 


0.5 


7.7 


Females 


6.4 


0.8 


7.2 


5.6 


0.8 


1.4 


7.8 




M+F 


6.2 


l.l 


7.2 


6.0 


0.8 


0.9 


7.8 


Canada 


Males 


4.0 


2.5 


6.5 


6.8 


1.0 


0.7 


8.5 




Females 


4.0 


3.0 


7.0 


6.0 


0.5 


1.4 


8.0 




M+F 


4.0 


2.8 


6.8 


6.4 


0.8 


1.0 


8.2 


C'/eeb Republic 


Males 


3.7 


1.2 


5.0 


8.6 


1.1 


0.3 


10.0 




Females 


4.4 


0.7 


5.1 


6.0 


1.1 


2.8 


9.9 




M+F 


4.1 


1.0 


5.1 


7.3 


1.1 


1.6 


9.9 


Denmark 


Males 


3.4 


4.7 


8.1 


6.2 


0.3 


0.3 


6.9 




Females 


4.0 


4.5 


8.4 


5.3 


0.3 


0.9 


6.6 




M+F 


3.7 


4.6 


8.3 


5.8 


0.3 


0.6 

l.l 


6.7 


Finland 


Males 


S.8 


2.3 


8.1 


5.0 


0.7 


6.9 




Females 


6.3 


2.8 


9.1 


3.9 


0.7 


1.2 


5.9 




M+F 


6.1 


2.6 


8.6 


4.5 


0.7 


1.2 


6.4 


France 


Males 


6.6 


1.3 


7.8 


5.9 


0.9 


0.3 


7.2 




Females 


7.0 


1.2 


8.1 


4.6 


1.0 


1.2 


6.9 




M+F 


6.8 


1.2 


8.0 


5.3 


1.0 


0.8 


7.0 


Germany 


Males 


4.4 


2.5 


6.9 


6.6 


0.8 


0.8 


8.1 




Females 


4.6 


2.3 


6.9 


5.7 


0.5 


1.9 


8.1 




M+F 


4.5 


2.4 


6.9 


6.1 


0.6 


1.3 


8.1 


Greece 


Males 


6.0 


0.3 


6.2 


6.9 


1.3 


0.6 


8.8 




Females 


6.1 


0.2 


6.3 


4.8 


1.8 


2.1 


8.7 




M+F 


6.0 


0.2 


6.3 


5.8 


1.6 


1.3 


8.7 


Flungary 


Males 


5.4 


0.6 


5.9 


7.0 


0.9 


1.2 


9.1 




Females 


5.6 


0.6 


6.2 


5.1 


0.5 


3.2 


8.8 




M+F 


5.5 


0.6 


6.1 


6.0 


0.7 


2.2 


8.9 


Iceland 


Males 


2.6 


5.8 


8.4 


5.8 


0.2 


0.5 


6.6 




Females 


2.3 


4.7 


7.1 


7.6 


0.3 


0.1 


7.9 




M+F 


2.5 


5.2 


7.7 


6.7 


0.3 


0.3 


7.3 


Ireland 


Males 


4.5 


0.7 


5.2 


8.8 


0.5 


0.5 


9.8 




Females 


5.2 


0.9 


6.0 


7.2 


0.3 


1.4 


9.0 




M+F 


4.8 


0.8 


5.6 


8.0 


0.4 


0.9 


9.4 


Italy 


Males 


5.6 


0.4 


6.0 


6.4 


1.3 


1.3 


9.0 




Females 


6.1 


0.4 


6.5 


4.6 


1.4 


2.5 


8.5 


Japan' 


M+F 


5.8 


0.4 


6.2 


5.5 


1.4 


1.9 


8.8 


Males 


5.6 


1.0 


6.6 


2.8 


0.4 


0.3 


3.4 




Females 


5.0 


0.9 


5.9 


3.0 


0.4 


0.7 


4.1 




M+F 


5.3 


1.0 


6.3 


2.9 


0.4 


0.5 


3.7 


Luxembourg 


Males 


6.1 


1.1 


7.2 


7.1 


0.4 


0.4 


7.8 




Females 


6.1 


0.8 


6.8 


6.4 


0.2 


1.5 


8.2 




M+F 


6.1 


0.9 


7.0 


6.8 


0.3 


0.9 


8.0 


Mexico 


Males 


3.3 


0.9 


4.2 


9.9 


0.3 


0.6 


10.8 




Females 


3.3 


0.5 


3.9 


4.9 


0.2 


6.1 


11. 1 




M+F 


3.3 


0.7 


4.0 


7.3 


0.3 


3.4 


11.0 


Netherlands^ 


Males 


2.7 


3.1 


5.8 


8.5 


0.3 


0.5 


9.2 




Females 


2.7 


3.0 


5.7 


7.6 


0.3 


1.4 


9.3 




M+F 


2.7 


3.0 


5.7 


8.0 


0.3 


0.9 


9.3 


Norway^ 


Males 


4.1 


2.0 


6.1 


7.9 


0.5 


0.5 


8.9 




Females 


4.6 


2.8 


7.3 


6.4 


0.3 


1.0 


7.7 




M+F 


4.3 


2.4 


6.7 


7.2 


0.4 


0.7 


8.3 


Poland 


Males 


6.2 


1.0 


7.2 


5.2 


2.0 


0.6 


7.8 




Females 


6.5 


1.0 


7.5 


3.8 


1.9 


1.8 


7.5 




M+F 


6.4 


1.0 


7.4 


4.5 


1.9 


1.2 


7.6 


Portugal 


Males 


4.5 


0.8 


5.3 


8.7 


0.4 


0.6 


9.7 


Females 


5.2 


0.8 


6.0 


7.0 


0.7 


1.3 


9.0 




M+F 


4.8 


0.8 


5.6 


7.8 


0.6 


0.9 


9.4 


Slovak Republic 


Males 


3.6 


0.8 


4.3 


6.2 


3.0 


1.5 


10.7 




Females 


4.1 


0.4 


4.5 


5.5 


2.1 


2.9 


10.5 




M+F 


3.8 


0.6 


4.4 


5.9 


2.6 


2.2 


10.6 


Spain 


Males 


4.8 


0.9 


5.7 


7.7 


1.0 


0.6 


9.3 




Females 


5.7 


1.0 


6.7 


5.3 


1.3 


1.6 


8.3 




M+F 


5.2 


0.9 


6.2 


6.5 


1.2 


l.l 


8.8 


Sweden 


Males 


4.9 


1.7 


6.6 


7.3 


0.6 


0.5 


8.4 




Females 


5.2 


2.1 


7.3 


6.5 


0.5 


0.7 


7.7 




M+F 


5.0 


1.9 


6.9 


6.9 


0.5 


0.6 


8.1 


Switzerland 


Males 


3.0 


4.3 


7.3 


6.7 


0.2 


0.8 


7.7 




Females 


3.2 


3.4 


6.6 


6.7 


0.3 


1.4 


8.4 




M+F 


3.1 


3.9 


7.0 


6.7 


0.3 


l.l 


8.0 


Turkey 


Males 


3.1 


0.3 


3.4 


8.2 


1.5 


1.9 


11.6 




Females 


2.3 


0.2 


2.4 


3.4 


0.6 


8.6 


12.6 




M+F 


2.7 


0.2 


2.9 


5.9 


1.1 


5.0 


12.1 


United Kingdom 


Males 


2.6 


2.6 


5.2 


8.3 


0.9 


0.7 


9.8 




Females 


2.7 


2.9 


5.6 


6.7 


0.5 


2.2 


9.4 




M+F 


2.7 


2.7 


5.4 


7.5 


0.7 


1.4 


9.6 


United States^ 


Males 


3.8 


2.6 


6.4 


7.3 


0.5 


0.8 


8.6 




Females 


3.7 


2.9 


6.6 


6.1 


0.4 


1.9 


8.4 




^M+F 


3.7 


2.8 


6.5 


6.7 


0.5 


1.4 


8.5 


[ Country mean 


Afales 


41 


1.9 


6.2 


7.'2 


d.f “ ■ 


0.7 


U ' 


1 


females 


4.6 


1.8 


6.4 


S.8 


0.7 


2.1 


8.6 j 




M±f, 


... .... 4.5. 


1.8 __ 


. 


6,5.. 


O.S 


1.4 


s.x J 



1 . Data refer to 1 S to 24-year-olds. 

2. Year of reference 2000. 

Source: OECD. See Annex 3 for national data sources {www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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THE RETURNS TO EDUCATION: PRIVATE AND SOCIAL RATES 
OF RETURN TO EDUCATION AND THEIR DETERMINANTS 

• Education and earnings are positively linked. Upper secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary education 
form a break point in many countries beyond which additional education attracts a particularly high premium. 
In all countries, graduates of tertiary-level education earn substantially more than upper secondary and post- 
secondary non -tertiary graduates. Earnings differentials between tertiary and upper secondary education are 
generally more pronounced than those between upper secondary and lower secondary or below. 

• Earnings of people with below upper secondary education tend to be 60 to 90 per cent of those of upper 
secondary and post-secondary non- tertiary graduates. 

• Women still earn less than men with similar levels of educational attainment. 




Relative earnings with income from employment (2001) 

Bj level of educational attainment and gender for 25 to 64-year-olds 
(upper secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary education =100) 



□ Below upper secondary education d Tertiary-type B education 

□ Tertiary- type A and advanced research programmes 
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Countries are ranked in descending order of relative earnings for the population having attained the level of tertiary-type A and advanced 
research programmes. 

Source: OECD. Table A13.1. See Annex 3 for national data sources (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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This indicator 
examines the earnings 
of NOf-kef-s Nith 
differing educational 
attainment . . 



...as mil as the returns 
to educational investment 
and the various costs and 
benefits influencing them. 



Earnings differentials are 
a measure of the current 
financial incentives in 
a particular country for 
an individual to invest in 
further education. 



Education and earnings 
are positively linked, 
whatever the type 
of socio-economic 
system or the degree of 
economic development. 



Policy context 

One way in which markets provide incentives for individuals to develop and 
maintain appropriate levels of skills is through wage differentials, in particular 
through the enhanced earnings accorded to persons completing additional 
education. The pursuit of higher levels of education can also be viewed as an 
investment in human capital. Human capital includes the stock of skills that 
individuals maintain or develop, usually through education or training, and then 
offer in return for earnings in the labour market. The higher the earnings that 
result from increases in human capital, the higher the returns on that investment 
and the premium paid for enhanced skills and/or for higher productivity. 

At the same time, education involves costs which need to be considered when 
examining the returns to investment in education. This indicator examines the 
returns and the various costs and benefits that influence them. 

Evidence and explanations 
Education and earnings 

Earnings differentials according to educational attainment are a measure of 
the current financial incentives in a particular country for an individual to 
invest in further education. Earnings differentials may also reflect differences 
in the supply of educational programmes at different levels or the barriers 
in access to those programmes. The earnings benefit of completing tertiary 
education can be seen by comparing the ratio of the mean annual earnings of 
those who graduated from tertiary education with the mean annual earnings 
of upper secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary graduates. The earnings 
disadvantage from not completing upper secondary or post-secondary non- 
tertiary education is apparent from a similar comparison. Variations in relative 
earnings (before taxes) between countries reflect a number of factors, including 
skill demands in the labour force, minimum wage legislation, the strength of 
unions, the coverage of collective bargaining agreements, the supply of workers 
at the various levels of educational attainment, the range of work experience 
of workers with high and low educational attainment, the distribution of 
employment between occupations and the relative incidence of part-time and 
part-year work among workers wdth varying levels of educational attainment. 

Chart A 13,1 shows a strong positive relationship between educational 
attainment and earnings. In all countries, graduates of tertiary -level education 
earn substantially more than upper secondary and post- secondary non-tertiary 
graduates. Earnings differentials between tertiary and upper secondary and 
post- secondary non-tertiary education are generally more pronounced than 
those between upper secondary and lower secondary or below, suggesting that 
upper secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary education form a break-point 
in many countries, beyond which additional education attracts a particularly 
high premium. Among those countries which report gross earnings, the earnings 
premium for males aged 25 to 64 years wdth tertiary- level education ranges 
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from 33 per cent or less in Italy, New Zealand and Norway, to 80 per cent or 
more in the Czech Republic, Finland, Hungary and Portugal. 

The earnings data shown in this indicator differ between countries in a number 
of ways. Caution should therefore be exercised in interpreting the results. In 
particular, in countries reporting annual earnings, differences in the incidence 
of part-year work among individuals with different levels of educational 
attainment will have an effect on relative earnings that is not reflected in the data 
for countries reporting weekly or monthly earnings (see definitions below). 

Education and gender disparity in earnings 

Tertiary education enhances earnings relative to upper secondary and post- 
secondary non -tertiary education more for females than for males in Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Ireland, Korea, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Switzerland and the United Kingdom, whereas the reverse is true in the 
remaining countries (Table A 1 3 . 1 ) . 

Although both males and females with upper secondary, post- secondary non- 
tertiary or tertiary attainment have substanticJ earnings advantages compared with 
those of the same gender who do not complete upper secondary education, earnings 
differentials between males and females with the same educational attainment 
remain substantial, reinforced by the frequency of part-time work for females. 

When all levels of education are taken together, the earnings of females between 
30 and 44 range from less than 55 per cent of those of males in Switzerland and 
the United Kingdom to over 75 per cent of those of males in Hungary and Spain 
(Table A1 3.2). 

Some of the gap in earnings between males and females may be explained 
by different choices of career and occupation, differences in the amount of 
time that males and females spend in the labour force, and the relatively high 
incidence of part-time work among females. Furthermore, earnings data by 
age suggest that there may be a movement towards more equality of average 
earnings between males and females across all levels of education, a result 
which might also be influenced by the increased proportion of females among 
younger tertiary graduates. In six out of 20 countries, the ratio of female to 
male earnings at the tertiary -type A and advanced research programmes levels 
is at least 10 percentage points higher among 30 to 44-year-olds than among 
55 to 64-year-olds (Table A1 3.2). 

Private internal rates of return to investment in education 

The overall incentives to invest in human capital that are embedded in labour 
market benefits and financing arrangements can be summarised in estimates 
of the private internal rates of return (Chart A 13. 2 and Table A 1 3.3). The rate 
of return represents a measure of the returns obtained, over time, relative to 
the cost of the initial investment in education. It is expressed as a percentage 
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Earnings differentials 
betNeen males and 
females Nith the same 
educational attainment 
remain substantial. . . 



. . . Nith some of the 
differences explained by 
career and occupational 
choices, the amount 
of time that males and 
females spend in the 
labour force, and the 
relatively high incidence 
of part-time Nork 
among females. 
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and is analogous to percentage returns from investing in a savings account (see 
Annex 3 for an explanation of the methodology at www,oecd,org / els /education/ 
eag2002). In its most comprehensive form, the costs equal tuition fees, foregone 
earnings net of taxes adjusted for the probability of being in employment less 
the resources made available to students in the form of grants and loans. The 
benefits are the gains in post-tax earnings adjusted for higher employment 
probability less the repayment, if any, of public support during the period of 
study. The calculations assume that the student is full-time in education and 
has no work activity, hence no earnings while studying. The calculated rates of 




Comprehensive private internal rates of return to education (1999-2000) 

Impact oj length of studies, taxes, unemployment risk, tuition fees and 
public student support in upper secondary and tertiary education, by gender (in percentage points) 



• Total comprehensive private internal rate □ Taxes 

of return for females □ Tuition fees 

I m I Total comprehensive private internal rate □ Length of studies 

of return for males □ Unemployment risk 

n Public student support 



Upper secondary education* Tertiary education^ 

Percentage points Percentage points 

-5 0 5 10 15 20 ,10 -5 0 5 10 15 20 25 




1 . The rate of return to upper secondary education is calculated by comparing the benifits and costs with those of lower 
secondary education. 

2. The rate of return to tertiary education is calculated by comparing the benifits and costs with those of upper secondary 
education. 

3. In tertiary education, the theoretical length of standard tertiary courses is used in the calculations rather than the average 
theoretical length of different programmes for men and women. For women, earnings differentials between upper and lower 
secondary levels are not large enough to permit a positive rate of return calculation. 

4. Year of reference 1997. 

5. Data for males derive from 1998 post-tax earnings data. 

Countries are ranked in descending order of the total comprehensive rates of return to education of males in upper secondary education. 

Source: OECD. Table A 13.3. 
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return are, however, likely to be biased upwards as unemployment, retirement 
and early retirement benefits are not taken into account. The rate-of-return 
calculations reported in this indicator do not take into account the non- 
monetary benefits of education. 

The estimated private internal rates of return to upper secondary and university 
education differ significantly across the countries listed inTable A1 3.3 but are in 
all cases higher than the real interest rate, and often significantly so, suggesting 
that human capital investment is an attractive way for the average person to 
build up wealth. For tertiary studies, three groups of coim tries can be identified 
depending on the estimated values of the internal rate of return, which includes 
the combined effect of earnings, length of studies, taxation, unemployment 
risk, tuition fees and public student support. 

• First, with its very high rewards from tertiary education, the United Kingdom 
is in a group of its own . 

• Second, Denmark, France, the Netherlands, Sweden and the United States 
have relatively high internal rates of return, ranging from 10 to 15 per cent. 

• Third, in the remaining countries, rates are below 10 per cent, with the 
lowest rates recorded for Italy and Japan. 

For upper secondary education, the internal rate is calculated to exceed 
10 per cent in countries listed inTable A 13. 3 with the exceptions of Germany 
(females), Japan, the Netherlands and Sweden. 

At the tertiary level, the gender differential in rates of return calculations 
is limited in most countries. However, at the upper secondary level, gender 
differences are more marked in Germany and in the United States with returns 
cut by one-quarter to one- third for females, due to relatively narrow earnings 
differentials. 

As can be seen from Table A 13.3, earnings differentials and the length of 
education are generally the prime determinants of the private internal rates of 
return. Thus, countries with strong overall incentives to invest in human capital 
are typically characterised by high education-earnings differentials and/or 
relatively short education programmes, and vice versa. The calculated high rates 
of return to tertiary education in the United Kingdom, for example, are to an 
important extent due to relatively short standard university studies, whereas the 
low rates of return in Germany are strongly influenced by comparatively long 
study periods. Indeed, if the average length of tertiary studies were shortened 
by one year without compromising quality, the internal rate of return for males 
in the countries under review would increase by 1 to 5 percentage points, if 
all other factors were held constant. To put such a hypothetical shortening of 
tertiary studies into perspective, it should be noted that to achieve the same 



In all countries, the 
private rate of return 
is higher than real 
interest rates, and often 
significantly so. 



Earnings differentials 
and the length of 
education tend to be the 
prime determinants of 
the returns. . . 
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. . . but there are other 
factors, including... 



. . . ta^es, Nhich reduce 
the returns , . . . 



. . . loNer risks of 
unemployment, i^hich 
increase the returns,.. . 



. . . tuition fees, Nhich 
reduce the returns. . . 



. . and public grant or 
loan arrangements, 
which boost returns. 
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increase via wider wage differentiation would require an increase in the tertiary 
wage premium by 5 to 14 percentage points. 

There are, however, notable exceptions to this general pattern. Despite narrow wage 
differentials and long study periods, Denmark and, to a lesser extent, Sweden offer 
comparatively strong incentives to acquire university education. And France has 
strong incentives for young people to invest in upper secondary education despite 
relatively small wage gains compared to the length of such education. 

The contribution of the various factors to the difference between the narrow 
internal rate of return, comprising only earnings differentials and the length 
of education, and the comprehensive rate can be evaluated by adding them 
successively to the rate-of-return formula: 

• Taxes reduce the internal rate of return derived from pre-tax earnings and 
study periods by 1 .3 percentage points on average for tertiary education and 
1 . 1 percentage point for upper secondary education in the countries under 
review. At the tertiary level, the impact of taxes is particularly strong in the 
United Kingdom and in the United States, mainly reflecting large education- 
earnings differentials combined with progressive tax systems, but also in 
the Netherlands and France. At the upper secondary level, the depressing 
effect of the tax system is most notable in Germany, due to the strong degree 
of progressivity of the tax system over the relevant earnings range, and in 
Denmark, while it is the smallest in Japan. 

• Unemployment risk differentials increase the internal rate of return compared 
with rates based only on pre-tax earnings and the length of study. Reflecting 
the large differential in unemployment rates between people with lower and 
upper secondary education, the increase in the internal rate is particularly 
large for upper secondary education, averaging 3.6 percentage points 
for males and females for the countries under review. The relatively high 
unemployment differential in France adds as much as 8.3 to 9.4 percentage 
points to the internal rate of return. For tertiary education, the differential 
employment prospects have much less effect on the rates of return, adding 
on average 0.7 to 0.9 percentage points for males and females, respectively, 
in the countries included in Table A 1 3 . 3 . 

• Tuition Jees have a particularly important negative impact on rates of return 
to tertiary education in the United States, and, to a lesser extent, in Canada 
and the United Kingdom. In the continental European countries, the impact 
is significantly smaller due to the much lower level of tuition fees. 

• Public student grant and loan arrangements at the tertiary level give a significant 
boost to incentives, averaging 2.5 to 3 percentage points in the countries 
under review, compared with rates of returns excluding such support. The 
impact is particularly strong in Denmark, the Netherlands and Sweden, while 
it is weak in France, and absent in Italy. 
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Social rates of return of investment in education 

The benefits to society of additional education can be assessed on the basis of 
social rates of return. The social internal rate of return needs to reflect the costs 
and benefits to society of investment in education, which can differ significantly 
from private costs and benefits. The social cost includes the opportunity cost of 
having people not participating in the production of output and the full cost of 
the provision of education rather than only the cost borne by the individual . The 
social benefit includes the increased productivity associated with the investment 
in education and a host of possible non-economic benefits, such as lower crime, 
better health, more social cohesion and more informed and effective citizens. 
While data on social costs are available for most OECD countries, information 
about the lull range of social benefits is less readily available. To the extent 
that productivity gains are reflected in labour cost differentials, the latter can 
be used as a measure of the economic gains for society of education activity. 
However, the possibility of externalities associated with education suggests that 
the observed earnings differentials might not fully account for the economy- 
wide efficiency gains. On the other hand, studies suggest that a (small) part of 
the wage premia received by better educated individuals is due to educational 
attainments, signalling inherent abilities to employers rather than productivity 
differentials due to investment in human capital. And while the non-economic 
benefits of education are found to be important, it is often difficult to translate 
them into monetary values for inclusion in rate-of-return calculations. 

In view of the difficulty of constructing comprehensive social rates of return. 
Table A 13.4 presents estimates of a “narrow” definition that abstracts from 
any externahty effects and non-economic benefits. To the extent that there 
are sizeable positive externalities related to human capital investment by the 
average student, these estimates will thus be biased downwards. 

The estimates suggest that the social internal rate of return is particularly high 
at both the upper secondary and tertiary levels in the United Kingdom and the 
United States , while it is the lowest in Denmark at both of these education levels. 
In France, it is moderate for upper secondary education but comparatively high 
at the tertiary level. 

Primarily reflecting that the social cost of education is typically much 
higher than the private cost, the “narrow” social internal rates of return are 
significantly lower than the private internal rates of return. At the tertiary 
level, the differences are particularly large in Denmark and Sweden, with gaps 
ranging from 4 to almost 7.5 percentage points. At the upper secondary level, 
differentials between the private and social rates of return are notably wide in 
France, but comparatively small in Germany and the Netherlands. 



The benefits to society 
of additional education 
can be assessed on the 
basis of a social rate of 
return. . . 



. . . rvhich can, hoNever, 
currently only be 
estimated in a narrov^ 
sense excluding non- 
economic benefits. 

Social returns are still 
Nell above risk-free real 
interest rates, but tend 
to be loNer than f>rivate 
returns, due to the 
significant social costs of 
education. 
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The high rates of return 
can be interpreted as 
indicating. . . 



...a disequilibrium in 
the market for educated 
workers, Nhich calls for 
increasing educational 
capacity. . . 



. . or significantly loNer 
marginal returns than 
average returns. . . 



. . . ^hich Nould lessen 
the case for public 
intervention. 



Data are derived fhm 
national labour force 
surveys and other surveys. 



The interpretation of the internal rates of return 

The private and social internal rates of return reported above are generally 
well above the risk-free real interest rate. Given that the return on human 
capital accumulation is subject to considerable uncertainty (as indicated by the 
wide dispersion of earnings among the better educated), investors are likely to 
require a compensating risk premium. However, the size of the premium of the 
internal rates of return over the real interest rate is higher than would seem to 
be warranted by considerations of risk alone. The high internal rates of return 
can be interpreted in two different ways. 

One interpretation is that the high rates indicate a serious shortage of better- 
educated workers driving up their earnings. This might imply a transitory 
situation, where high returns to education would subsequently generate 
enough supply response to push the rates into line with returns available on 
other productive assets. However, the adjustment period could be protracted 
and the speed of adjustment would depend largely on the capacity of the 
education system to respond to the derived increase in demand and the capacity 
of the labour market to absorb the changing relative supplies of labour. The 
re-balancing mechanism could also be accelerated by better availability of 
information to students about the returns to different courses of study, thereby 
helping them to make more informed choices. 

Part of the high returns may also be compatible with market equilibrium. This 
would be the case if the marginal rates are significantly lower than the average 
rates. The marginal rate would indeed be lower than the average rate if the 
students at the margin are of lower ability and motivation than the average 
students, and thus unlikely to be able to command the average wage premium. 
According to this interpretation, the high internal rates of return would partly 
reflect economic rents on a scarce resource, namely ability and motivation. 

If the returns to education at the margin are lower, the case for public 
intervention to stimulate human capital accumulation is lessened if the quality of 
the marginal student cannot be improved. On the other hand, to the extent that 
the education system can improve cognitive and non-cognitive skills of yoimg 
people, education policy could make a significant contribution to efficiency and 
equity in the longer run. 

Definitions and methodologies 

Relative earnings from employment are defined as the mean earnings (income 
from work before taxes) of persons at a given level of educational attainment 
divided by the mean earnings of persons with upper secondary education. This 
ratio is then multiplied by 100. The estimates are restricted to individuals with 
income from employment during the reference period. 

Earnings data inTable A1 3. 1 are annual for most countries but for France, Spain 
and Switzerland they are monthly. In Belgium and France, data cover the earnings 
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of employees only. The Spanish data exclude people who work fewer than fifteen 
hours a week. The observed differences in relative earnings between countries 
therefore reflect variations not only in wage rates but also in coverage, in the 
number of weeks worked per year and in hours worked per week. Since lower 
educational attainment is associated wdth fewer hours of work (in particular 
with part-time work) and with less stable employment (more likelihood of 
temporary employment or more susceptibility to unemployment over the 
course of a year), the relative earnings charts shown for higher educational 
attainment in the tables and charts will be greater than what would be evident 
from an examination of relative rates of pay. The observed differences in relative 
earnings of males and females within a country can likewise be affected by some 
of these factors. 

For the methods employed for the calculation of the rates of return in Tables 
A 13.3 and A 13. 4, see Annex 3 at www.oecd.org / els/ education/ eag 2002 . 
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Table A1 3.1. 

Relative earnings of the population with income from employment 

By level educational attainment and gender Jot 25 to 64~year~olds and 30 to 44~year~olds (upper secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary education = 100) 







Below 


upper secondary 
education 


Tertiary-type B education 


Tertiary-type A and advanced 
research programmes 


Tertiary education 






25-64 


30-44 


25-64 


30-44 


25-64 


30-44 


25-64 


30-44 






(') 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(«) 


Australia 


1999 Males 


86 


83 


118 


120 


151 


149 


139 


139 




Females 


89 


88 


131 


130 


155 


155 


146 


146 




M+F 


80 


78 


116 


115 


144 


143 


134 


133 


Belgium 


2000 Males 


93 


x(l) 


113 


x(3) 


141 


x(5) 


128 


x(7) 




Females 


82 


x(l) 


122 


x(3) 


151 


x(5) 


132 


x(7) 




M+F 


92 


x(l) 


112 


x(3) 


146 


x(5) 


128 


x(7) 


Canada 


1999 Males 


79 


78 


116 


117 


159 


159 


137 


137 




Females 


70 


69 


116 


118 


171 


189 


140 


148 




M+F 


79 


79 


112 


113 


162 


167 


135 


138 


Czech Republic 


1999 Males 


75 


77 


177 


182 


178 


176 


178 


177 




Females 


72 


75 


127 


124 


172 


176 


170 


174 




M+F 


68 


70 


151 


151 


180 


182 


179 


181 


Denmark 


1999 Males 


87 


85 


122 


118 


150 


145 


133 


129 




Females 


90 


90 


1 17 


112 


147 


146 


123 


120 




M+F 


86 


85 


112 


108 


151 


146 


124 


120 


Finland 


1999 Males 


93 


90 


129 


125 


200 


188 


167 


159 




Females 


99 


96 


124 


123 


176 


172 


145 


141 




M+F 


96 


94 


120 


115 


190 


179 


153 


144 


France 


1999 Males 


88 


86 


128 


137 


178 


181 


159 


163 




Females 


79 


81 


131 


139 


158 


165 


145 


152 




M+F 


84 


84 


125 


133 


169 


174 


150 


155 


Germany 


2000 Males 


80 


87 


112 


110 


162 


160 


141 


139 




Females 


72 


71 


113 


1 14 


154 


153 


137 


137 




M+F 


75 


78 


115 


1 14 


163 


160 


143 


141 


Hungary 


2001 Males 


75 


76 


189 


170 


233 


237 


232 


237 




Females 


71 


74 


130 


119 


164 


163 


164 


162 




M+F 


71 


73 


151 


136 


194 


191 


194 


190 


Ireland 


1 998 Males 


78 


84 


1 17 


126 


137 


143 


131 


136 




Females 


59 


60 


98 


83 


175 


170 


145 


136 




M+F 


79 


81 


1 1 1 


117 


157 


157 


142 


140 


Italy 


1 998 Males 


54 


55 


x(5) 


x(6) 


138 


142 


138 


142 




Females 


6] 


56 


x(5) 


x(6) 


115 


1 14 


115 


114 




M+F 


58 


57 


x(5) 


x(6) 


127 


126 


127 


126 


Korea 


1 998 Males 


88 


90 


105 


109 


143 


136 


132 


129 




Females 


69 


75 


I 18 


138 


160 


181 


141 


164 




M+F 


78 


80 


106 


113 


147 


142 


135 


134 


Netherlands 


1 997 Males 


86 


85 


142 


128 


138 


130 


139 


130 




Females 


71 


71 


128 


133 


145 


150 


143 


148 




M+F 


83 


83 


136 


129 


141 


136 


141 


135 


New Zealand 


2001 Males 


76 


74 


x(7) 


x{8) 


x(7) 


x(8) 


130 


122 




Females 


72 


72 


x(7) 


x(8) 


x(7) 


x(8) 


136 


135 




M+F 


74 


75 


x(7) 


x(8) 


x(7) 


x(8) 


133 


128 


Norway 


1999 Males 


85 


88 


138 


141 


134 


136 


135 


137 




Females 


83 


87 


144 


150 


135 


137 


135 


138 




M+F 


84 


89 


153 


153 


131 


131 


133 


133 


Portugal 


1999 Males 


60 


57 


150 


155 


190 


194 


180 


185 




Females 


63 


58 


133 


139 


188 


206 


170 


185 




M+F 


62 


58 


141 


146 


192 


202 


178 


187 


Spain 


1998 Males 


82 


76 


99 


103 


172 


155 


152 


138 




Females 


66 


56 


91 


89 


145 


138 


137 


130 




M+F 


80 


72 


99 


101 


157 


144 


144 


133 


Sweden 


1999 Males 


87 


86 


x(7) 


x(8) 


x(7) 


x(8) 


138 


140 




Females 


88 


87 


x(7) 


x(8) 


x(7) 


x(8) 


126 


122 




M+F 


89 


88 


x(7) 


x(8) 


x(7) 


x(8) 


131 


131 


Switzerland 


2001 Males 


81 


81 


127 


128 


148 


144 


139 


138 




Females 


73 


74 


133 


142 


158 


167 


150 


158 




M+F 


78 


78 


144 


147 


164 


162 


157 


156 


United Kingdom 


2001 Males 


72 


67 


124 


126 


157 


162 


147 


151 




Females 


70 


74 


142 


133 


206 


216 


183 


183 




M+F 


67 


68 


128 


124 


174 


181 


159 


161 


United States 


2001 Males 


64 


63 


116 


115 


186 


183 


178 


175 




Females 


62 


61 


117 


119 


171 


173 


164 


166 




M+F 


65 


64 


1 14 


113 


181 


178 


172 


169 



Note: X indicates that data are included in another column. The column reference is shown in brackets after “x”. e.g., x(2) means that data are included in column 2. 
Source: OECD. See Annex 3 for national data sources (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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Table A1 3.2. 

Differences in earnings between women and men 

Average annual earnings women as a percentage men by levd educational attainment (^30 to 44year~olds and 55 to 64-year-olds 







Below upper secondary 
education 


Upper secondary and 
post-secondary non-ter- 
tiary education 


Tertiary-type B education 


Tertiary-type A and 
advanced research 
programmes 


All levels of education 






30-44 


55-64 


30-44 


55-64 


30-44 


55-64 


30-44 


55-64 


30-44 


55-64 






(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(♦) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


ul Australia 


1999 


66 


67 


63 


75 


68 


66 


65 


58 


65 


66 


^ Canada 


1999 


51 


61 


58 


66 


59 


57 


69 


65 


63 


62 


O Czech Republic 


1999 


66 


58 


67 


64 


45 


62 


67 


63 


63 


61 


0 Denmark 


1999 


76 


67 


72 


67 


68 


65 


72 


71 


73 


65 


Q Finland 


1999 


74 


78 


69 


77 


68 


73 


63 


65 


70 


70 


France 


1999 


70 


62 


75 


69 


76 


72 


68 


64 


74 


60 


Germany 


2000 


51 


49 


62 


59 


64 


65 


59 


62 


60 


53 


Hungary 


2001 


83 


81 


84 


94 


59 


48 


58 


69 


77 


78 


Ireland 


1998 


50 


36 


70 


55 


46 


43 


83 


60 


66 


43 


Italy 


1998 


71 


70 


69 


43 


x(7) 


x(8) 


56 


45 


73 


57 


Korea 


1998 


57 


62 


69 


70 


87 


96 


92 


99 


67 


50 


Netherlands 


1997 


46 


43 


55 


50 


57 


39 


63 


50 


55 


45 


New* Zealand 


2001 


59 


57 


61 


70 


x(7) 


x(8) 


68 


54 


62 


62 


Norway 


1999 


60 


61 


61 


63 


64 


65 


61 


61 


62 


61 


Portugal 


1999 


72 


70 


70 


67 


63 


57 


75 


68 


73 


66 


Spain 


1998 


61 


x(l) 


81 


x(3) 


70 


x(5) 


73 


x(7) 


79 


x(9) 


Sweden 


1999 


74 


73 


74 


69 


x(9) 


x(10) 


x(9) 


x(l0) 


71 


70 


Switzerland 


2001 


50 


50 


55 


52 


61 


42 


63 


66 


54 


47 


United Kingdom 


2001 


55 


43 


50 


53 


53 


81 


66 


66 


54 


54 


United States 


2001 


58 


65 


60 


54 


62 


57 


57 


50 


60 


51 


Note: X indicates that data are included 


in another column. The column reference is shown 


in brackets after “ 


x”. e.g.,x{2) 


means that data 


are included in 


column 2. 



Source: OECD. See Annex 3, Table 6 for national data sources {www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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TableA13.3. 

Private internal rates of return to education (1999-2000) 

The impaa of length of studies, taxes, unemplo/ment risk, tuition fees and public student support in upper secondary 
and tertiary education, by gender (in percentage points) 



Return on upper secondary education 



Return on tertiary education 





Comprehen- 
sive private 
internal rate 
of return 


Impact of 


Comprehen- 
sive private 
internal rate 
of return 


Impact of 




Length of 
studies 


Taxes 


Unemploy- 
ment risk 


Length of 
studies 


Taxes 


Unemploy- 
ment risk 


Tuition fees 


Public 

student 

support 




Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Canada 


13.6 


12.7 


11.9 


10.8 


-1.6 


-1.2 


3.6 


3.1 


8.1 


9.4 


8.4 


10.6 


-0.5 


-1.3 


0.6 


0.6 


-2.0 


-2.7 


1.6 


2.2 


Denmark 


11.3 


10.5 


11.3 


8.3 


-2.2 


-1.4 


2.2 


3.6 


13.9 


10.1 


7.9 


5.7 


-0.4 


-1.0 


l.l 


0.7 


-0.1 


-0.2 


5.4 


4.9 


France 


14.8 


19.2 


7.5 


10.5 


-1.0 


-0.7 


8.3 


9.4 


12.2 


11.7 


13.3 


12.1 


-1.6 


-1.7 


0.4 


1.2 


-0.8 


-0.9 


0.9 


1.0 


Germany 


10.8 


6.9 


10.0 


6.1 


-2.1 


-1.7 


2.9 


2.5 


9.0 


8.3 


7.1 


7.0 


-1.5 


-1.6 


1.1 


0.6 


-0.3 


-0.6 


2.6 


2.9 


Italy’ 


11.2 


m 


9.5 


m 


m 


m 


1.7 


m 


6.5 


m 


6.7 


m 


m 


m 


0.5 


m 


-0.7 


m 


n 


m 


Japan 


6.4 


8.5 


4.4 


6.6 


-0.2 


-0.2 


2.2 


2.1 


7.5 


6.7 


8.0 


8.0 


-0.3 


-0.2 


0.3 


0.0 


-1.6 


-2.2 


1.1 


1.1 


Netherlands'* 


7.9 


8.4 


6.9 


7.9 


-0.2 


-1.6 


1.2 


2.1 


12.0 


12.3 


11.7 


9.4 


-2.0 


-1.0 


n 


0.7 


-0.6 


-0.7 


2.9 


3.9 


Sweden’ 


6.4 


m 


3.9 


m 


-0.6 


m 


3.1 


m 


11.4 


10.8 


9.4 


7.4 


-1.5 


-0.7 


1.2 


1.6 


-0.7 


-0.8 


3.0 


3.3 


United Kingdom 


15.1 


m 


12.4 


m 


-1.5 


m 


4.2 


m 


17.3 


15.2 


18.1 


16.4 


-2.1 


-2.3 


0.7 


0.7 


-2.4 


-2.3 


3.0 


2.7 


United States 


16.4 


11.8 


14.4 


10.6 


-0.9 


-1.3 


2.9 


2.5 


14.9 


14.7 


18.9 


18.8 


-2.3 


-2.0 


0.9 


1.4 


-4.7 


-6.0 


2.1 


2.7 


Countty mcan^ 


11.4 


//./ 


9.2 


8.7 


-I. I 


-/./ 


3.6 


3.6 


II.8 


1 1.3 


11.4 


70.6 


-/.i 


-/.i 


0.7 


0.9 


-7.5 


-1.8 


2.5 





1 .The rate of return to upper secondary education is calculated by comparing the benefits and costs with those oflower secondary education. 

2. The rate of return to tertiary education is calculated by comparing the benefits and costs with those of upper secondary education. 

3. Data for males derive from 1998 post-tax earnings data. 

4. Year of reference 1997. 

5. In tertiary education, the theoretical length of standard tertiary courses is used in the calculations rather than the average theoretical length of different 
programmes for men and women. For women, earnings differential between upper and lower secondary levels are not large enough to permit a positive 
rate of return calculation. 

6. Data for men exclude Italy; data for women in upper secondary education exclude Sweden and the United Kingdom. 

Source: OECD. 



TableA13.4. 

Social rates of return to education ( 1 999-2000) 

Kates f return to upper secondary and tertiary education, by gender (in percentage points) 





Social return 


in upper secondary education' 


Social return in 


tertiary education^ 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Canada’ 


m 


m 


6.8 


7.9 


Denmark 


9.3 


8.7 


6.3 


4.2 


France 


9.6 


10.6 


13.2 


13.1 


Germany 


10.2 


6.0 


6.5 


6.9 


Italy^ 


8.4 


m 


7.0 


m 


Japan 


5.0 


6.4 


6.7 


5.7 


Netherlands 


6.2 


7.8 


10.0 


6.3 


Sweden 


5.2 


m 


7.5 


5.7 


United Kingdom 


12.9 


m 


15.2 


13.6 


United States 


13.2 


9.6 


13.7 


12.3 



1 .The rate of return to upper secondary education is calculated by comparing the benefits and costs with those oflower secondary education. 

2. The rate of return to tertiary education is calculated by comparing the benefits and costs with those of upper secondary education. 

3. In Canada, no data were available on expenditure per student in upper secondary education. 

4. In Italy, the sample size of earnings for women was not large enough to allow for the calculation of rates of return. 

Source: OECD. 
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THE RETURNS TO EDUCATION: LINKS BETWEEN 
HUIVIAN CAPITAL AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 

• The accumulation of physical capital and human capital is important for economic growth, and differ- 
ences between countries in this respect help significantly to explain the observed differences in growth 
patterns. In particular, the evidence suggests that investment in education may have beneficial external 
effects that make social returns to schooling greater than private returns, although improvements to 
education systems may take time to make significant impacts on average skills in the labour force, espe- 
cially in ageing populations. 

• Public expenditure on health, education and research clearly help to sustain living standards in the long 
term, and social transfers help to meet social goals, but these must all be financed. The necessary taxa- 
tion could negatively affect incentives to save and invest. 

• Macroeconomic policy geared towards low inflation and stable, sound public finances contributes to 
growth, for example by encouraging private accumulation of physical capital and a shift in investment 
towards projects with higher returns. 



Decomposition of changes in annual average growth rates of GDP per capita 
Estimated ^ect oj changes in explanatory variables to changes in output 
per capita growth rates over the period 1980s to 1990s 



% change in output 
per capita 
growth rate 

Ireland 1.21 
Netherlands 0.97 
Australia 0.80 
Norway 0.61 
Spain 0.46 
Belgium 0.37 
Denmark 0.34 
France 0.04 
United Kingdom 0.01 
Greece -0.06 
Italy -0.06 
Portugal -O.IS 
United States -0.19 
Austria -0.23 
New Zealand -0.26 
Switzerland -0.S8 
Canada -0.60 
Sweden -0.64 
Finland -0.90 



Investment 

share 



Contribution: 

Human Population 

capital growth 



] 






Variability of 
inflation 






□ 



"Size of 
government" 



□ 



Trade 

exposure 



l.O -O.S 0 O.S 1.0 -l.O -O.S 0 O.S 1.0 
Per cent Per cent 



-1.0 -O.S 0 O.S 1.0 -1,0 O.S 0 O.S l.( 
Percent Percent 



l.O -O.S 0 O.S 1.0 
Per cent 



-1.0 -O.S 0 O.S 1.0 
Per cent 



Countries are ranked in descending 
Source: OECD Economic Outlook , 



order oJ the percentage change in output per capita growth rate. 
December 2000. Table A14.1. 
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This indicatoi- estimates 
the effect of changes in 
explanatory variables, 
including human 
capital on changes in 
output per capita growth 
rates over the period 
19S0 to 1990 . 



The precise mechanisms 
linking policy to capita! 
accumulation, economic 
efficiency, technical pro- 
gress and, ultimately, 
output groNth are still 
the subject of an intense 
debate. 



The improvement in 
human capita! has 
been a common factor 
behind growth in recent 
decades, and in some 
countries accounted 
for more than half a 
percentage point of 
growth in the 1990s. 
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Policy context 

OECD countries have shown wide disparities in growth in recent decades. The 
1990s, in particular, saw some relatively affluent countries (notably the United 
States) pulling further ahead, while growth in many other countries slowed. 
Persistent differences in the accumulation of different forms of capital (physi- 
cal, human), market conditions and technological progress — all of which could 
be influenced by policy and institutions — are potentially important sources of 
these growth differences between countries. What is the relative importance 
of education and human capital in this equation? To address this question, this 
indicator estimates the effect of changes in explanatory variables, including 
human capital, on changes in output per capita growth rates over the period 
1980 to 1990. 

Evidence and explanations 

Although there is agreement on the importance of policy and institutions 
for growth, the precise mechanisms linking policy to capital accumulation, 
economic efficiency, technical progress and, ultimately, output growth are still 
the subject of intense debate. In particular, policy and institutions may influence 
private decisions on savings and investment and the formation of human capital. 
They can also contribute to the overall efficiency with which resources are 
allocated in the economy over and above their effects on the accumulation of 
physical and human capital. 

Studies on growth typically assume that formal skills and experience embodied 
in the labour force represent a form of (human) capital. It can be argued, 
however, that human capital, like physical capital, is subject to some kind of 
diminishing returns, so that a more highly trained and skilled workforce would 
enjoy higher levels of income in the long term, but not necessarily permanently 
higher rates of growth in income. Similarly, investment in human capital (e.g., 
expenditure on education and training) could have a more permanent impact on 
growili if high skills and training were to go hand in hand with more intensive 
research and development and a faster rate of technological progress, or if the 
existence of a highly skilled labour force were to ease the adoption of new 
technologies. 

In order to shed light on the impact of policy and institutions on output growth 
in OECD countries, an empirical analysis based on growth regressions was 
undertaken (for details see Economic Outlook, No. 68). Chart A14.1 shows the 
estimated effect of changes in explanatory variables on changes in output per 
capita growth rates from the 1980s to the 1 990s. 

The improvement in human capital seems to be a common factor behind growth 
in recent decades in all OECD countries, especially in Greece, Ireland, Italy and 
Spain, where the increase in human capital accounted for more than half an extra 
percentage point of growth in the 1990s compared with the previous decade. 
The impact might be seen to be larger if the measure of human capital used went 
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beyond levels of formal educational attainment. However, although average levels 
of human capital have typically been rising — and continually feeding through into 
higher growth — the relatively slow rates of increase (half to one percentage point 
per decade) need to be borne in mind in evaluating this result. 

The magnitude of the impact on growth found in this analysis suggests that the 
social returns to investment in education may be larger than those experienced 
by individuals. This possibly reflects spill-over effects, such as links between 
levels of education and advances in technology, and more effective use of natural 
and physical resources, and implies that incentives for individuals to engage in 
education may be usefully enhanced by policy to reap maximum benefits for 
society as a whole. However, there are some caveats to this interpretation of the 
results. First, the impacts foimd in the analysis may be over-estimated because 
the indicator of human capital may be acting partially as a proxy for other 
variables, an issue also raised in some microeconomic studies. In addition, the 
empirical analysis suggests that the impact is determined with some imprecision. 
In any case, the average level of formal education is bound to react only slowly 
to changes in education policy, as the latter typically affect only young cohorts 
entering the labour force. Finally, extending the period of formal education 
may not be the most efficient way of providing workplace skills, and this aspect 
of education must also be balanced against other (sometimes competing) goals 
of education systems. Thus, for those countries at the forefront of educational 
provision, the growth dividend from further increases in formal education may 
be less marked than that implied in the empirical analysis. 

The contribution stemming from changes in the investment rate is more mixed. 
Some countries are estimated to have benefited from an increase in the busi- 
ness investment rate in the past decade (e.g., Austria, Belgium, Canada, New 
Zealand, Portugal and Spain), while others experienced a negative impact 
from lower investment rates (e.g., Finland, and to a lesser extent Norway and 
Sweden). There have also been important changes in policy and institutional 
settings in each country that have contributed to growth, over and above the 
changes in inputs of physical and human capital. Most countries have benefited, 
especially in the 1990s, from lower variability in inflation. The most noticeable 
examples include New Zealand and Portugal, where about half a percentage 
point of annual output per capita growth is estimated to be due to this factor, 
other things being equal. 

By contrast, despite greater fiscal discipline, especially in the last decade, the 
rise in the size of government has contributed to a marginal slowing of growth 
in many countries. Exceptions include Ireland and the Netherlands, where a 
reduction in taxes and expenditure as a proportion of GDP marginally boosted 
output per capita growth in the 1 990s. 

Finally, the general process of trade liberalisation in which all OECD countries 
have been involved is estimated to have increased growth by up to two -thirds 
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The general process 
of trade liberalisation 
is estimated to have 
increased growth by up to 
thfo-thirds of a percentage 
point annually over the 
past decade. 



of a percentage point annually over the past decade. Despite developments 
in the 1990s, there remain profound differences in the main determinants of 
economic grovs^th across the OECD countries. 

Definitions and methodologies 

Human capital is estimated on the basis of completed levels of education and 
average years of schooling at each level in the vs^orking age population. It should 
be borne in mind that educational attainment is a crude and somewhat narrow 
proxy for skills and competencies, taking little account of the quality of formal 
education or of other important dimensions of human capital. It is derived from 
OECD data combined with data from de la Fuente and Domenech (2000). For a 
definition of the other factors (investment share, population growth, variability 
of inflation, trade exposure and size of government), see Economic Outlook, No. 
68. Note that government consumption as a percentage of GDP is used as a 
proxy for the size of government for reasons of data availability. This variable is 
highly correlated in most countries with tax and non-tax receipts (as a propor- 
tion of GDP), although country coverage is more limited. 



The calculations are from decompositions of differences in growth rates based 
on the results of multivariate regressions. Note that the sum of the contributions 
shown does not correspond to the observed change in output per capita growth 
rates because the estimated impact of initial levels of GDP per capita and the 
component unexplained by the regressions are not shown. 



Chart A 14.1 does not report the estimated effect on growth of different initial 
conditions (i.e., the convergence process) nor does it show the unexplained 
country-specific effect. The coefficients used to perform the decomposition are 
from a growth equation that includes variability in inflation, trade exposure and 
government consumption (as a proportion of GDP) as a proxy for the potential 
effect of government “size” on growth. 



The changes in growth are based on differences in average growth in GDP per 
person of working age over each decade. The 1980s cover the period 1981 to 
1989; the 1990s cover the period up to 1997. 
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TableAH.l. 

Decomposition of changes in annual average growth rates of GDP per capita (1980-1997) 

Estimated of changes in explanatoty variables to changes in output per capita growth rates over the period / 980s to / 990s’ (in percentage points) 





% change in 
output per capita 
growth rate 


Contribution from: 


Investment share 


Human capital 


Population growth 


Variability of 
inflation 


“Size of 
government”^ 


Trade exposure 


Australia 


0.80 


-0.16 


0.17 


0.46 


0.05 


0.03 


0.57 


Austria 


-0.23 


0.37 


0.31 


-0.07 


0.12 


-0.02 


0.37 


Belgium 


0.37 


0.37 


0.4S 


0.17 


0.26 


0.06 


0.24 


Cana<la 


-0.60 


0.24 


0.19 


-0.10 


0.01 


-0.02 


0.60 


Denmark 


0.34 


0.10 


0.20 


0.03 


0.07 


0.01 


0.22 


Finland 


-0.90 


-0.91 


0.44 


-0.03 


0.05 


-0.13 


0.33 


France 


0.04 


0.01 


0.35 


0.27 


0.23 


-0.02 


0.42 


Greece 


-0.06 


n 


0.57 


0.09 


-0.12 


-0.05 


0.54 


Ireland 


1.21 


-0.17 


0.54 


-0.75 


0.35 


0.13 


0.46 


Italy 


-0.06 


O.OS 


0.84 


0.36 


0.18 


-0.01 


0.49 


Netherlands 


0.97 


-0.04 


0.43 


0.32 


0.07 


0.10 


0.25 


New Zealand 


-0.26 


0.33 


0.21 


-0.47 


0.68 


0.06 


0.44 


Norway 


0.61 


-0.21 


0.27 


0.15 


0.14 


-0.41 


0.30 


Portugal 


-O.IS 


0.2S 


0.32 


0.02 


0.42 


-0.20 


0.53 


Spain 


0.46 


0.33 


0.90 


0.46 


0.25 


-0.12 


0.67 


Sweden 


-0.64 


-0.19 


0.42 


-0.05 


-0.20 


0.02 


0.33 


Switzerland 


-0.S8 


0.02 


0.26 


0.09 


-0.09 


-0.07 


0.14 


United Kingdom 


0.01 


0.08 


0.44 


0.05 


n 


0.03 


0.25 


United States 


-0.19 


0.19 


0.07 


-0.06 


0.13 


0.07 


0.65 



Note.The calculations are from decompositions of differences in growth rates based on the results of multivariate regressions. The sums of the contributions 
shown do not correspond to the change in output per capita growth rates because the estimated impact of initial levels of GDP per capita and the 
component unexplained by the regressions are not shown. 

1 . Changes in growth are based on differences in average growth in GDP per person of working age over each decade. The 1 980s include the period 1981 to 
1989; the 1990s cover the period up to 1997. 

2. Government consumption as a percentage of GDP is used as a proxy for the size of government due to data inavailability. This variable is highly correlated 
in most countries with tax and non -tax receipts (as a share of GDP) for which, however, country coverage is more limited. 

Source; OECD Economic Outlook^ December 2000. 
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OVERVIEW 

Indicator B1: Educational expenditure per student 

Table B1 . 1 . Expenditure on educational institutions per student (1999) 

Table B1 .2. Expenditure on educational institutions per student relative to 
GDP per capita (1999) 

Table B1.3. Cumulative expenditure on educational institutions per student 
over the average duration of tertiary studies (1999) 

Indicator B2: Expenditure on educational institutions relative to 
Gross Domestic Product 

Table B2. la. Expenditure on educational institutions as a percentage of GDP 
for all levels of education ( 1 995 , 1 999) 

Table B2. lb. Expenditiu*e on educational institutions as a percentage of GDP, 
by level of education (1995, 1999) 

Table B2. Ic. Expenditure on educational institutions as a percentage of GDP, 
by level of education ( 1 999) 

Table B2.2. Change of expenditure on educational institutions (1995, 1999) 

Indicator B3: Total public expenditure on education 

Table B3. 1 .Total public expenditure on education (1995, 1999) 

indicator B4: Relative proportions of public and private 
investment in educational institutions 

Table B4.1 . Relative proportions of public and private expenditure on 
educational institutions for all levels of education (1995, 1999) 

Table B4.2. Relative proportions of public and private expenditure on 
educational institutions, by level of education (1995, 1999) 

Table B4.3. Distribution of total public expenditure on education (1999) 

Indicator B5: Support for students and households through 
public subsidies 

Table B5 . 1 . Public subsides to the private sector as a percentage of total public 
expenditure on education and GDP for primary, secondary and post- secondary 
non-tertiary education (1999) 

Table B5.2. Public subsides to the private sector as a percentage of total public 
expenditure on education and GDP for tertiary education (1999) 

Indicator B6: Expenditure on institutions by service category 
and by resource category 

Table B6. 1 . Expenditure on instruction, research and development (R&D) 
and ancillary services in educational institutions as a percentage of GDP, and 
private expenditure on educational goods purchased outside educational 
institutions as a percentage of GDP (1999) 

Table B6.2. Expenditure per student on instruction, ancillary services and 
research and development (R&D) (1999) 

Table B6.3. Expenditure on educational institutions by resource category (1999) 

O 
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Classification of educational expenditure 

ducational expenditure in this chapter are classified through three 
dimensions: 



• The first dimension — represented by the horizontal axis in the diagram 
below — relates to the location where spending occurs. Spending on schools 
and universities, education ministries and other agencies directly involved 
in providing and supporting education is one component of this dimension. 
Spending on education outside these institutions is another. 



• The second dimension — represented by the vertical axis in the diagram below 

— classifies the goods and services that are purchased. Not all expenditure on 
educational institutions can be classified as direct educational or instructional 
expenditure. Educational institutions in many OECD countries not only 
offer teaching services but also various ancillary services to support students 
and their famihes, such as meals, transport, housing, etc. In addition, at the 
tertiary level spending on research and development can be significant. Not 
all spending on educational goods and services occurs within educational 
institutions. For example, famihes may purchase textbooks and materials 
themselves or seek private tutoring for their children. 

• The third dimension — represented by the colours in the diagram below 

— distinguishes between the sources from which the funds originate. These 
include the public sector and international agencies (indicated by the light 
blue colour) and households and other private entities (indicated by the 
mid-blue colour). Where private expenditure on education is subsidised by 
public funds, this is indicated by cells in dark blue colour. The diagram is 
reported at the beginning of each indicator to signal its coverage. 



Spending on educa- 
tional core services 



Spending on research 
and development 



Spending on educa- 
tional services other 
than instruction 



Spending on educational institutions 
( e.g.y schoolsy universities^ educational administration and student 
welfare services ) 


Spending on education out- 
side educational institutions 
(e.^.f private purchases oj 
educational goods and services, 
including private tutoring) 


e.^., public spending on instructional services in educational 
institutions 


e.g., subsidised private spend- 
ing on books 


e.ff., subsidised private spending on instructional services in 
institutions 


e.^., private spending on 
books and other school mate- 


e.ff., private spending on tuition fees 


rials or private tutoring 


c.^., public spending on university research 




e.^., funds from private industry for research and development in 
educational institutions 




e.^., public spending on ancillary services such as meals, transport 
to schools, or housing on the campus 


e.g.y subsidised private spend- 
ing on student living costs or 
reduced prices for transport 


e.^.., private spending on fees for ancillary services 


e.g., private spending on stu- 
dent living costs or tiansport 



_ , Public sources of funds D Private sources funds 
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EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE PER STUDENT 

• Asa whole, OECD countries spend US$ 4 229 per primary student, US$ S 1 74 per secondary student 
and US$ 1 1 422 per tertiary student, but these averages mask a broad range of expenditure across 
countries. 

• Lower unit expenditure cannot automatically be equated with a lower quality of educational services. 
Austraha, Finland, Korea and the United Kingdom, for example, which have moderate expenditure 
on education per student at primary and lower secondary levels, are among the OECD countries with 
the highest levels of performance by 1 5 -year-olds students in key subject areas. 

• On average, OECD countries spend 2.3 times as much per student at the tertiary level than at the 
primary level. 

• In some OECD coimtries, low annual expenditure per tertiary student still translates into high overall 
costs of tertiary education because the duration of tertiary studies is long. 

• At the tertiary level of education, spending on education has not always kept pace with the rapid 
expansion of enrolments. 
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10 000 
8 000 
6 000 
4 000 
2 000 



Expenditure on educational institutions per student (1999) 

Annual expenditure on educational institutions per student in US dollars converted using PPPs, 
by level oj education, based onjull-time equivalents 

D Total expenditure per student D Ancillary services (transport, meals, housing provided by institutions) 

G Research and development in tertiary institutions D Educational core services 

Expenditure per student (equivalent US dollars converted using PPPs) 



Primary education 


-Tl— ' 






^Country mean 
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2. Public and government-dependent private institutions only. 

3. Public and independent private institutions only. 

4. Research and development expenditure at tertiary level and thus total expenditure are underestimated. 

5. Tlie bar represents total expenditure at tertiary level and includes research and development expenditure. 
Countries are ranked in descending order oJ expenditure per student in primary education. 

Source: OECD. Tables B1 .1 and B6.2. See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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Policy context 

Effective schools require the right combination of trained and talented 
personnel, adequate faciUties, state-of-the-art equipment and motivated 
students ready to learn. The demand for high-quality education, which can 
translate into higher costs per student, needs to be balanced against placing 
undue burdens on taxpayers. 

As a result, the question of whether the resources devoted to education 
yield adequate returns to the investments made figures prominently in the 
public debate. Although the optimal volume of resources required to prepare 
each student for life and work in the modern economy is difficult to assess, 
international comparisons of spending on education per student can provide a 
starting point for evaluating the effectiveness of different models of educational 
provision. 

Policy-makers must also balance the importance of improving the quality of 
educational services with the desirabiUty of expanding access to educational 
opportunities, notably at the tertiary level. The comparative review in this 
indicator of how trends in expenditure on education per student have evolved 
shows how the expansion of enrolments in many OECD countries, particularly 
in tertiary education, has not always been paralleled by changes in educational 
investment. 

Finally, decisions on the allocation of funds to the various levels of education are 
also important. For example, some OECD countries emphasise broad access to 
higher education while others invest in near-universal education for children as 
young as three or four years of age. 

Evidence and explanations 

What this indicator covers and what it does not cover 

The indicator shows direct public and private expenditure on educational 
institutions in relation to the number of full-time equivalent students enrolled 
in these institutions. 

Public subsidies for students’ living expenses have been excluded to ensure 
international comparability of the data. Expenditure data for students in private 
educational institutions are not available for certain OECD countries, and some 
other countries do not report complete data on independent private institutions. 
Where this is the case, only the expenditure on public and government- 
dependent private institutions has been taken into account. Note that variation 
in expenditure on education per student may reflect not only variation in the 
material resources provided to students {e.g . , variations in the ratio of students 
to teaching staff) but also variation in relative salary levels. 

While educational expenditure is dominated below the tertiary level by 
spending on instructional services, at the tertiary level, other services. 
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particularly those related to R&D activities, can account for a significant 
proportion of educational spending. Indicator B6 provides further information 
on how^ spending is distributed by different types of services provided. 

Expenditure on education per student in equivalent US dollars 

OECD countries as a vv^hole spend US$ 4 229 per student at the primary level, 
US$ 5 174 per student at the secondary level and US$ 1 1 422 per student at 
the tertiary level. But at the tertiary level, these averages are influenced by 
high expenditure in a few^ large OECD countries, most notably the United 
States. Spending on education per student in the “typical” OECD country, 
as represented by the simple mean across all OECD countries, amounts to 
US$ 4 148 at the primary level, US$ 5 465 at the secondary level and US $ 9 210 
at the tertiary level of education (Table B1 . 1). 

These averages mask a broad range of expenditure on education per student across 
OECD countries. At the primary level, expenditure on educational institutions 
ranges from US$ 1 096 in Mexico to US$ 6 721 in Denmark. Differences 
between OECD countries are even greater at the secondary level, where spending 
on education per student varies by a factor of 6.6, from US$ 1 480 in Mexico to 
US$9756 in Switzerland. Expenditure on education per tertiary student ranges 
from US$ 3 912 in Poland to US$ 19 220 in the United States (Table B1 .1). 

These comparisons are based on purchasing power parities, not market 
exchange rates, and therefore reflect the amount of a national currency that 
will buy the same basket of goods and services in a given country as that bought 
by the US dollar in the United States. 

On average, expenditure on Research and Development at the tertiary level 
represents one-quarter of all tertiary expenditure. In five out of 20 OECD 
countries for which tertiary expenditure are separated by type of services, R&D 
expenditure in tertiary institutions represents more than 35 per cent of tertiary 
expenditure. On a per student-basis this can translate into significant amounts, 
as in Australia, Belgium, Germany, the Netherlands, Sweden and the United 
Kingdom, where expenditure for R&D in tertiary institutions amounts to over 
US$ 3 000 per student (Chart Bl.l andTable B6.2). 

R&D spending in tertiary educational institutions not only depends on total 
R&D expenditure in a country, but also on the national infrastructure for 
R&D activities. OECD countries in which most R&D is performed by tertiary 
educational institutions tend to report higher expenditure per tertiary student 
than countries in which a large part of R&D is performed in other public 
institutions or by industry. 

The labour intensiveness of the traditional model of classroom education 
accounts for the predominance of teachers’ salaries in overall costs. Differences 
in the average class size and in the ratio of students to teaching staff (Indicator D2), 
in staffing patterns, in teachers’ salaries (Indicator D6) and in teaching materials 
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Change in expenditure on educational institutions per student in comparison to 
underlying factors, by level of education (1995, 1999) 

Indices oj change in expenditure on educational institutions, enrolment 
and expenditure per student between 1 995 and 1 999 (1 995^100) 



□ Change in expenditure □ Change in the number of students □ Change in expenditure per student 
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1 . Public institutions only. 

Countries are ranked in ascending order of change in expenditure per student. 

Source: OECD. Table B2.2 and Indicator Cl . See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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Technology may alloN 
some savings to be made. 



LoNeh unit expenditure 
cannot simply be 
equated rsiith loNer 
student performance. 



Expenditure on education 
per primary, secondary and 
post-secondary non-tertiary 
student increased by over 20 
percent in Australia, Greece, 
Poland, Portugal, Spain 
and Turkey 

At primary and 
secondary levels, 
changes in enrolments 
\Nere not the main factor 
driving expenditure. . . 



. . . while at the tertiary 
level, spending on 
education has not always 
kept pace with the rapid 
expansion of enrolments. 



O 




and facilities influence the differences in cost between levels of education, types 
of programme and types of school. 

Future gains in efficiency may be achieved through the use of new information 
technologies, both to hold down unit costs and to improve learning outcomes. 
At the tertiary level, unit cost savings may also be available through the 
expansion of distance education, whether intensive use is made of technology 
or not. 

It would be misleading to equate lower unit expenditure generally with lower 
quality of educational services. Australia, Finland, Korea and the United 
Kingdom, for example, which have moderate expenditure on education per 
student at primary and lower secondary levels, are among the OECD countries 
with the highest levels of performance by 15 -year-old students in mathematics 
(see Indicator A6). 

Changes in expenditure on education per student between 1 995 and 1 999 

In absolute terms and at 1999 constant prices, expenditure on education per 
primary, secondary and post- secondary non- tertiary student increased between 
1995 and 1999 by over 20 per cent in Australia, Greece, Poland, Portugal, Spain 
andTurkey. On the other hand, the Czech Republic saw a decline in expenditure 
on education per primary, secondary and post-secondary non- tertiary student 
by over 5 per cent. In ten out of the 22 OECD countries, changes remained 
within plus or minus 5 per cent compared with 1995 (Chart B1 .2). 

Although institutional arrangements often adapt to changing demographic 
conditions only with a considerable time lag, changes in enrolments do not 
seem to have been the main factor driving changes in expenditure per primary, 
secondary and post-secondary non -tertiary student. The exceptions to this 
pattern are Japan and Spain, where a drop of more than 9 per cent in enrolments 
has led to a significant increase in spending on education per student. 

In Norway and Sweden, the two OECD countries with the highest increase in 
the number of primary, secondary and post-secondary non- tertiary students 
between 1995 and 1999, increases in expenditure have kept pace with rising 
enrolments. The parallel increase in both student numbers and expenditure on 
education in Norway is due to the expansion of primary education from six to 
seven years, implemented in^the school year 1997-1998. In Ireland and Poland, 
a significant increase in education budgets, coupled with a slight decrease in 
enrolments, has led to an increase in spending per primary, secondary and post- 
secondary non -tertiary student of about 20 and 34 per cent, respectively. 

The pattern is different at the tertiary level of education. In six out of 22 OECD 
countries — Australia, the Czech Republic, Finland, Hungary, Poland and the 
United Kingdom — tertiary expenditure on education per student declined 
between 1995 and 1999 by 5 per cent or more. In all of these countries, this 
was mainly the result of the rapid increase in the number of tertiary students 
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of more than 10 per cent during the same period (Chart B1 .2). On the other 
hand, expenditure per tertiary student rose significantly in Greece and Ireland 
despite a growth in enrolment of 42 and 1 5 per cent, respectively. Germany 
and Turkey were the only OECD countries in which the number of tertiary 
students actually declined by more than 4 per cent, although in Germany, this 
decline occurred mainly in the earlier years of this period whereas student 
numbers have lately begun to increase significantly. All other OECD countries 
with increases in expenditure per tertiary student of more than 1 0 per cent saw 
little or no change in enrolments. 

Educational expenditure per student in relation to national GDP 

Expenditure on education per student relative to GDP per capita is a spending 
measure that takes OECD countries’ relative wealth into account. Since 
education is imiversal at lower levels, spending on education per student 
relative to GDP per capita at the lower levels of education can be interpreted 
as the resources spent on young people relative to a country’s ability to pay. 
At higher levels of education, this measure is affected by a combination of 
national income, spending and enrolment rates. 

At the tertiary level, for example, OECD countries can be relatively high on 
this measure if a relatively large proportion of their wealth is spent on educating 
a relatively small number of students. For the OECD as a whole, expenditure 
on education per student averages 1 9 per cent of GDP per capita at the primary 
level, 25 per cent at the secondary level and 44 per cent at the tertiary level 
(Table B1.2). 



As one would expect, there is a clear positive relationship between spending on 
education per student and GDP per capita (Chart B1.3), showing that poorer 
OECD countries tend to spend less per student than richer OECD countries. 
This trend can also be observed when looking at spending as a percentage of 
GDP per capita (Table B1 .2). 

Although the relationship between spending on education per student and 
GDP per capita is generally positive, there is considerable variation in spending 
on education per student among both richer and poorer OECD countries. 
Australia and Austria, for example, are countries with similar levels of GDP per 
capita which spend very different proportions of their GDP per capita per student. 
The proportion of national income spent per primary student in Australia, 
19 per cent of GDP per capita, is at the level of the OECD average. By contrast, 
Austria spends 26 per cent of GDP per capita per primary student, which is the 
highest proportion (Table B1 .2). 



Does growing national income translate into higher spending on education per 
student? The arrows in Chart B1 .4 show, for each OECD country, the changes 
in expenditure on education per student in relation to the respective changes 
in GDP per capita in primary, secondary and post-secondary non- tertiary 
education. The origin of the arrow represents GDP per capita (horizontal axis) 
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Expenditure on educational institutions per student relative to GDP per capita (1999) 
Annual expenditure on educational institutions per student versus GDP per capita 
(equivalent US dollars converted using PPPs), by level of education 
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Expenditure per student (equivalent US dollars converted using PPPs) 
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Note: Please refer to the Reader's Guide for list of country codes and country names used in this chart. 

Source: OECD. Tables B1 .1 and B1 .2 and Annex 2. See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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and the expenditure on education per student (vertical axis) in 1995 (at 1999 
prices and 1999 purchasing pow'er parities), and the end of each arrow' shows 
the corresponding values for 1999. 



In general, changes in expenditure on education per student are correlated with 
changes in GDP per capita. For example, both primary, secondary and post- 
secondary non-tertiary expenditure on education per student has risen along 
with GDP per capita in most of the OECD countries. 



In six out of 21 OECD countries — Australia, Greece, Japan, Poland, Portugal 
and Spain — expenditure on education per student has grown faster than GDP 
per capita between 1995 and 1999. By contrast, primary, secondary and 
post-secondary non-tertiary expenditure on education per student decreased 
between 1995 and 1999 in the Czech Republic, Germany, Italy, Norway and 
Sweden at the same time as GDP per capita increased (Chart B1 .4). 



. . . but there ate 
exceptions to this 
pattern. 




Changes in expenditure on educational institutions per student and national income 
Change between 1 995 and 1 999 in expenditure on educational institutions per primary, secondary 
and post-secondary non-tertiary student compared with GDP per capita 
( 1 999 constant prices and 1 999 constant PPPs) 




w 5 000 7 000 9 000 11 000 1 3 000 1 5 000 17 000 1 9 000 2 1 000 23 000 25 000 27 000 29 000 

GDP per capita (equivalent US dollars converted using PPPs) 

Note: Please refer to the Reader's Guide for list of country codes and country names used in this chart. 

The beginning of the arrow indicates spending per student and GDP per capita in 1995. 

The end of the arrow indicates the corresponding values for 1999. 

1 . Public institutions only. 

Source: OECD. Table B6.1 and Annex 2. See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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Expenditure on 
education per student 
consistently rises rvith 
the level of education. 



On average, OEQD countries 
spend 2.3 times as much 
on education per student 
at the tertiary level as 
at the primary level. 



Annual expenditure on 
education per student does 
not airways reflect the full 
cost of tertiary studies. 



Students can choose 
from a range of 
institutions and 
enrolment options. 



Lon annual expenditure 
may translate into high 
overall costs of tertiary 



Differences In educational expenditure per student between levels of 
education 

Expenditure on education per student exhibits a common pattern throughout 
the OECD: in each OECD country it rises sharply from primary to tertiary 
education. This pattern can be understood by looking at the main determinants 
of expenditure, particularly the location and mode of educational provision. 
The vast majority of education still takes place in traditional school settings with 
— despite some differences — similar organisation, curriculum, teaching style 
and management. These shared features are likely to lead to similar patterns of 
unit expenditure. 

Comparisons of the distribution of expenditure between levels of education are 
an indication of the relative emphasis placed on education at different levels in 
various OECD countries, as well as of the relative costs of providing education 
at those levels. Although expenditure on education per student rises with 
the level of education in almost all OECD countries, the relative sizes of the 
differences vary markedly between countries (Chart B 1.5). At the secondary 
level, expenditure on education per student is, on average, 1 .3 times that at the 
primary level, although the difference ranges from 0.8 times the expenditure 
per primary student in Poland to more than 1 .7 times in the Czech Republic, 
France and Germany. 

Although OECD countries spend, on average, 2.3 times as much on education 
per student at the tertiary level as at the primary level, spending patterns vary 
widely between countries. For example, whereas Italy and Portugal only spend 

1 .4 times as much on a tertiary student as on a primary student, Mexico spends 

4.4 times as much (Chart B1 .5). 

Educational expenditure per student over the average duration of 
tertiary studies 

Since both the typical duration and the intensity of tertiary education vary 
between OECD countries, the differences between countries in annual 
expenditure on education per student on educational services as shown in Chart 
Bl.l do not necessarily reflect the variation in the total cost of educating the 
typical tertiary student. 

Today, students can choose from a range of institutions and enrolment options 
in order to find the best fit between their degree objectives, abilities and 
personal interests. Many students enrol on a part-time basis while others work 
while studying, or attend more than one institution before graduating. These 
varying enrolment patterns can affect the interpretability of expenditure on 
education per student. 

In particular, comparatively low annual expenditure on education per student 
can result in comparatively high overall costs of tertiary education if the typical 
duration of tertiary studies is long. Chart B1 .6 shows the average expenditure 
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that is incurred per student throughout the course of tertiary studies. The education if the dutubon 

figures account for all students for whom expenditure is incurred, including of tettiaty studies is long. 

those who do not finish their studies. Although the calculations are based on a 

number of simplified assumptions and therefore should be treated with some 

caution (see Annex 3 at www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002), some striking 

shifts in the rank order of OECD countries between the annual and aggregate 

expenditure can be noted. 




Differences in expenditure on educational institutions per student 
relative to primary education (1999) 

Ratio oj expenditure on educational institutions per student at various levels of education to 
educational expenditure per student in primary education, multiplied by 100 



Ratio 



□ Tertiary education □ Secondary education □ Pre-primary education 




1 . Public and government-dependent private institutions only. 

2. Public and independent private institutions only. 

3. Public institutions only. 

A ratio of 500 for tertiary education means that expenditure per tertiary student in a particular country is 5 times the 
expenditure per primary student. 

A ratio of 50 for pre-primary education means that expenditure per pre-primary student in a particular country is half the 
expenditure per primary student. 

Countries are ranked in descending order of expenditure per student in tertiary education relative to educational expenditure per student in 
primary education. 

Source: OECD. Table B1 .1 . See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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Cumulative expenditure on educational institutions per student 
over the average duration of tertiary studies (1999) 

Annual expenditure on educational institutions per student multiplied by average 
duration of studies, in equivalent US dollars converted using PP% 



Each segment of the bar represents the annual expenditure per student. The number of segments represents the number of 
years a student remains on average in tertiary education. 




Countries are ranked in descending order oj the total expenditure per student over the average duration tertiary studies. 
Source: OECD. Table B1 .3. See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 



For example, annual spending per tertiary student in the Netherlands is 
about the same as in Austria (US$ 12 285 in the Netherlands compared 
with US$ 12 070 in Austria) (Table Bl.l). But because of differences in the 
tertiary degree structure (Indicator A2), the average duration of tertiary 
studies is more than one-third longer in Austria than in the Netherlands 
(6.4 years in Austria, compared with 3.9 years in the Netherlands). 
As a consequence, the cumulative expenditure for each tertiary student is 
more than SO per cent higher in Austria than in the Netherlands (US$ 77 248 
compared with US $ 47 911) (Chart B1 .6 andTable B1 .3). 

The total cost of tertiary-type A studies in Switzerland (US$101 334) is more 
than twice as high as in nine out of ten reporting OECD countries, Germany 
being the exception (Table B1.3). These differences must, of course, be 
interpreted in the light of differences in national degree structures as well as 
possible differences between OECD countries in the academic level of the 
qualifications of students leaving university. While similar trends are observed 
in tertiary-type B studies, the total cost of these studies tends to be much lower 
than those of tertiary type- A programmes, largely because of their shorter 
duration . 



Pata hefeh to the 
financial yeat 1999 



Definitions and methodologies 

Expenditure on education per student on a particular level of education is 
calculated by dividing the total expenditure on educational institutions at 
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that level by the corresponding full-time equivalent enrolment. Only those 
educational institutions and programmes are taken into account for which both 
enrolment and expenditure data are available. Expenditure in national currency 
is converted into equivalent US dollars by dividing the national currency figure 
by the purchasing power parity (PPP) index. The PPP exchange rate gives the 
amount of a national currency that will buy the same basket of goods and services 
in a given OECD country as that bought by the US dollar in the United States. 
The PPP exchange rate is used because the market exchange rate is affected by 
many factors (interest rates, trade policies, expectations of economic growth, 
etc.) that have little to do with current relative domestic purchasing power in 
different OECD countries. (Annex 2 gives further details.) 

Charts B1.2 and B1.4 show expenditure on education per student in the 
financial year 1995. The data on expenditure for 1995 were obtained by a 
special survey conducted in 2000. OECD countries were asked to collect the 
1995 data according to the definitions and the coverage of the UOE 2000 data 
collection. All expenditure data, as well as the GDP for 1995, are adjusted to 
1999 prices using the GDP price deflator. 

Expenditure on education per student relative to GDP per capita is calculated by 
expressing expenditure on education per student in units of national currency 
as a percentage of GDP per capita, also in national currency. In cases where the 
educational expenditure data and the GDP data pertain to different reference 
periods, the expenditure data are adjusted to the same reference period as the 
GDP data, using inflation rates for the OECD country in question (see Annex 2). 

Expected expenditure over the average duration of tertiary studies (Table 
B1.3) is calculated by multiplying current annual expenditure by the typical 
duration of tertiary studies. The methodology used for the estimation of the 
typical duration of tertiary studies is described in Annex 3 at www.oecd.org/els/ 
education / eag 2002 . For the estimation of the duration of tertiary education, data 
are based on a special survey carried out in OECD countries in 1997 and 2000. 

The ranking of OECD countries by annual expenditure on education per student 
on educational services is affected by differences in how countries define full- 
time, part-time and full-time equivalent enrolment. Some OECD countries count 
every participant at the tertiary level as a full-time student while others determine 
a student’s intensity of participation by the credits which he or she obtains for 
successful completion of specific course units during a specified reference period. 
OECD countries that can accurately account for part-time enrolment will have 
higher expenditure per full-time equivalent student than OECD countries that 
cannot differentiate between different modes of student attendance. 



Note that data appearing in earher editions of this publication may not always 
be comparable to data shown in the 2002 edition due to changes in definitions 
and coverage that were made as a result of the OECD expenditure comparability 
study (see Annex 3 at www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002 for details on changes). 
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OECD in 2001 (for 
details see Annex 3). 



Data for the financial 
year 1995 are based on a 
special survey carried out 
among OECD countries 
in 2000. 
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TableBl.l. 



Expenditure on educational institutions per student (1999) 

Annual expenditure on educational institutions per student in equivalent US dollars converted using PPPs , fy level education, based on JiilFtime equivalents 





Pre-primary 
education (for 
children 3 
years 

and older) 


Primary 

education 


Lower 

secondary 

education 


Upper 

secondary 

education 


All secondary 
education 


Post- 

secondary 

non-tertiary 

education 


Tertiary education 


All tertiary 
education 


Tertiary-type 
B education 


Tertiary-type A 
and advanced 
research 
programmes 


(>) 


(2) 


(3) 


w 


(5) 


w 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


Australia* 


m 


4 858 


6 710 


7 066 


6 850 


7 650 


11 725 


7 993 


12 588 


Austria* 


5 080 


6 568 


8 434 


8 584 


8 504 


9 131 


12 070 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Belgium* 


3 035 


3 952 


x(S) 


x(S) 


6444 


x(S) 


9 724 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Canada* 


4 466 


x(5) 


x(S) 


x(S) 


5 981 


x(7) 


15 211 


x(7) 


15 470 


Czech Republic* 


2 404 


1 769 


2 998 


4 043 


3 449 


832 


5 688 


1 886 


6 679 


Denmark* 


4 208 


6 721 


6 904 


8 270 


7 626 


m 


10657 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Finland* 


3855 


4 138 


6 390 


5479 


5 863 


x(S) 


8 114 


4 500 


8 474 


France* 


3 901 


4 139 


6 657 


7 766 


7 152 


5 839 


7 867 


8 458 


7 709 


Germany * 


4937 


3818 


4918 


10 107 


6 603 


11 679 


10 393 


. 5 495 


11 209 


Greece'* 


x(2) 


2 176 


x(5) 


x(5) 


2 904 


5 415 


4 260 


3 439 


4 606 


Hungary'* 


2 458 


2 179 


2 017 


2 756 


2 368 


2 983 


5 861 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Iceland 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Ireland 


3 386 


3 018 


4 401 


4 362 


4 383 


4 168 


9 673 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Italy' 


S 133 


5 354 


6 206 


6 741 


6 518 


m 


7 552 


7 147 


7 557 


Japan* 


3 154 


5 240 


5612 


6 460 


6 039 


x(4,7) 


10 278 


7 649 


10 749 


Korea* 


1 752 


2 838 


3 208 


3 597 


3419 


a 


5 356 


3 494 


6612 


Luxembourg 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Mexico 


1 204 


1 096 


1 129 


2 226 


1 480 


a 


4 789 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Netherlands^* 


3 848 


4 162 


5 747 


5 575 


5 670 


m 


12 285 


7 227 


12 354 


New Zealand 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Norway' 


11 699 


5 920 


7 387 


7819 


7 628 


x(5) 


12 096 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Poland' 


1 898 


1888 


x(2) 


1 583 


1 583 


x(4) 


3912 


x(7) 


3912 


Portugal* 


2 165 


3 478 


4 958 


5 422 


5 181 


a 


4 802 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Slovak Republic 


1 880 


x(3) 


1 811 


2 637 


2 163 


x(4) 


5 325 


x(9) 


5 325 


Spain 


2 789 


3 635 


x(5) 


x(5) 


4 864 


x(5) 


5 707 


5 111 


5 760 


Sweden 


3 396 


5 736 


5 678 


6 077 


5 911 


6 675 


14222 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Switzerland'’^* 


2 764 


6 663 


7 824 


1 1 819 


9 756 


7 960 


17 997 


13421 


18 584 


Turkey' 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


4 328 


x(7) 


x(7) 


United Kingdom* 


6 233 


3 627 


x(S) 


x(5) 


5 608 


x(5) 


9 554 


x(7) 


x(7) 


United States^* 


6 692 


6 582 _ _ 




^5) 


_ 8 157_ 


x{7) 


19 220 


x(7) 


x(7) . 


! Country mean 
i OECO totaJ 


3 847 


4 148 




5 210 


5 919 


5465 


4 795 


9 ho 






3 746 


4 229 






5 174 




11 422 _ 


- 


- 1 


Argentina 


1409 


1629 


21 98 


2 S28 


2 327 


a 


5 606~ 


5 137 


6 056 


Brazil'-* 


1 222 


956 


1 069 


1 172 


1 100 


m 


13 567 


m 


13 567 


Chile 


1 431 


1 701 


1 767 


2 041 


1 941 


a 


6911 


3 545 


7 652 


China 


105 


372 


476 


1 768 


833 


a 


5 798 


x(7) 


x(7) 


India* 


65 


303 


297 


290 


295 


a 


m 


m 


m 


Indonesia^ 


S3 


81 


208 


295 


242 


a 


1 047 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Israel 


3415 


4 240 


x(5) 


x(S) 


5 164 


4 115 


11 210 


7 965 


12 088 


Jamaica' 


386 


764 


1 065 


1 114 


1 082 


908 


6 484 


2 650 


13 194 


Jordan' 


m 


775 


782 


806 


789 


a 


5 082 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Malaysia' 


437 


1 015 


x(5) 


x(S) 


1 813 


8 423 


1924 


7 677 


7 979 


Paraguay 


x(2) 


877 


x(5) 


x(5) 


1 545 


a 


5 465 


2 796 


6 750 


Peru 


442 


483 


x(5) 


x(5) 


579 


m 


1 414 


675 


2 057 


Philippines'-* 


46 


474 


411 


384 


406 


962 


1060 


a 


1 060 


Tunisia' 


m 


988 


x(5) 


x(5) 


1 868 


a 


5 008 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Uruguay' 


1 133 


1 000 


1 114 


1 484 


1 275 


a 


2 239 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Zimbabwe' 


m 


537 


x(S) 


x(5) 


813 


x(S) 


m 


m 


m 



Note: X indicates that data are included in another column. The column reference is shown in brackets after “x”. e.g., x(2) means that data are included in column 2 . 

1 . Public institutions only. 

2. Public and government- dependent private institutions only. 

3. Column 9 refers to tertiary-type A education only. 

4. Public and independent private institutions only. 

5 . Year of reference 1998. 

6 . Year of reference 2000 . 

* See Annex 3 for notes {www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 

Source: OECD. 
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Table Bl. 2. 

Expenditure on educational institutions per student relative to GDP per capita (1999) 

Expenditure on educational institutions per student relative to GDP per capita by level education, based onJiiU-tiine equivalents 

Pre-primary Tertiary education 

education Post- Tertiary-type A 



(for children 
3 years 
and older) 


Primary 

education 


Lower 

secondary 

education 


Upper 

secondary 

education 


All secondary 
education 


secondary 
non- tertiary 
education 


All tertiary 
education 


Tertiary-type 
B education 


and advanced 
research 
programmes 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


w 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(’) 


Australia* 


m 


19 


26 


28 


27 


30 


46 


31 


49 


Austria* 


20 


26 


33 


33 


33 


36 


47 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Belgium* 


12 


16 


x(S) 


x(S) 


26 


x(S) 


39 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Canada* 


17 


x(S) 


x(S) 


x(S) 


23 


x(7) 


S7 


x(7) 


S8 


Czech Republic* 


18 


13 


22 


30 


2S 


6 


42 


14 


49 


Denmark* 


IS 


24 


2S 


30 


28 


m 


39 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Finland* 


16 


18 


27 


23 


2S 


x(S) 


3S 


19 


36 


France* 


17 


18 


29 


34 


31 


2S 


34 


37 


33 


Germany* 


20 


16 


20 


41 


27 


47 


42 


22 


46 


Greece'* 


x(2) 


14 


x(S) 


x(S) 


18 


34 


27 


22 


29 


Hungary'* 


21 


19 


18 


24 


21 


26 


SI 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Iceland 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Ireland 


13 


12 


17 


17 


17 


16 


37 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Italy' 


21 


22 


26 


28 


27 


m 


32 


30 


32 


Japan* 


13 


21 


23 


26 


24 


x(4,7) 


41 


31 


43 


Korea* 


13 


21 


24 


26 


2S 


a 


39 


26 


48 


Luxembourg 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Mexico 


14 


13 


14 


27 


18 


a 


S7 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Netherlands^* 


IS 


16 


22 


21 


21 


m 


46 


27 


47 


New Zealand 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Norway' 


40 


20 


2S 


27 


26 


x(4) 


43 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Poland' 


21 


21 


x(2) 


18 


18 


x(4) 


44 


x(7) 


44 


Portugal* 


13 


20 


29 


32 


30 


a 


28 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Slovak Republic 


17 


x(3) 


16 


24 


19 


x(4) 


48 


x(9) 


48 


Spain 


IS 


19 


x(S) 


x(S) 


26 


x(S) 


30 


27 


30 


Sweden 


14 


24 


24 


26 


2S 


28 


61 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Switzerland'" '* 


10 


23 


27 


41 


34 


28 


63 


47 


65 


Turkey' 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


73 


x(7) 


x(7) 


United Kingdom* 


27 


16 


x(S) 


x(S) 


24 


x(S) 


41 


x(7) 


x(7) 


United States^* 


20 


20 




x(S) 


24 




57 


x(7) 


x(7) 


\_Count^ mean 


18 


19 


23 


28 


2S 


21 


44 


28 


1 


Argentina 


11 


13 


18 


21 


19 


a 


46 


42 


49 


Brazil'"* 


18 


14 


IS 


17 


16 


m 


19S 


m 


19S 


Chile 


17 


20 


20 


24 


22 


a 


80 


41 


88 


China 


3 


10 


13 


49 


23 


a 


161 


x(7) 


x(7) 


India* 


2 


12 


16 


20 


17 


a 


m 


m 


m 


Indonesia** 


9 


3 


8 


11 


9 


a 


41 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Israel 


17 


21 


x(S) 


x(S) 


26 


21 


S6 


40 


61 


Jamaica' 


11 


21 


30 


31 


30 


2S 


182 


74 


371 


Jordan' 


m 


20 


20 


21 


20 


a 


130 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Malaysia' 


S 


12 


x(S) 


x(S) 


22 


103 


96 


93 


97 


Paraguay 


x(2) 


20 


x(S) 


x(S) 


3S 


a 


12S 


64 


154 


Peru 


10 


10 


x(S) 


x(S) 


13 


m 


31 


IS 


45 


Philippines'"* 


2 


14 


IS 


IS 


IS 


3S 


42 


a 


84 


Tunisia'" ‘ 


m 


16 


x(S) 


x(S) 


29 


a 


79 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Uruguay' 


13 


11 


13 


17 


14 


a 


2S 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Zimbabwe' 


m 


19 


x(S) 


x(S) 


28 


x(S) 


m 


m 


m 



Note: X indicates that data are included in another column. The column reference is shown in brackets after “x”. e.q., x(2) means that data are included in column 2. 

1 . Public institutions only. 

2. Public and government-dependent private institutions only. 

3. Column 9 refers to tertiary-type A education only. 

4. Public and independent private institutions only. 

5. Year of reference 1 998. 

6. Year of reference 2000. 

♦ See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 

Source: OECD. 
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Table Bl. 3. 



Cumulative expenditure on educational institutions per student over the average duration of tertiary studies (1999) 

Average duration o /" tertiaiy studies and expenditure on educational institutions over the average duration studies in equivalent US dollars converted using PFPs, 

by type programme 



Method’ 


Average duration of tertiary studies (in years) 


Cumulative expenditure per student over the average 
duration of tertiary studies 


All tertiary 
education 


Tertiary-type B 
education 


Tertiary- type A and 
advanced research 
programmes 


All tertiary 
education 


Tertiary-type B 
education 


Tertiary-type A and 
advanced research 
programmes 




iD 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(S) 


(6) 


Australia 


CM 


2.5 


1.6 


2.6 


29 665 


12 548 


32 226 


Austria^ 


AF 


6.4 


2.3 


7.4 


77 248 


x(4) 


x(4) 


Canada’ 


CM 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Denmark^ 


AF 


4.2 


2.1 


4.4 


44 654 


x(4) 


x{4) 


Finland 


CM 


6.0 


a 


6.0 


50 760 


a 


50 760 


France^ 


AF 


4.7 


2.8 


5.3 


36 832 


23 410 


40 901 


Germany* 


CM 


4.9 


2.4 


6.0 


50 511 


13 408 


67 367 


Greece’ 


AF 


5.2 


3.0 


7.3 


22 197 


10419 


33 669 


Hungary’ 


CM 


4.1 


m 


4.1 


23 735 


x(4) 


x(4) 


Iceland 


CM 


2.7 


2.0 


2.8 


m 


m 


m 


Ireland* 


CM 


3.2 


2.2 


4.0 


31 341 


x(4) 


x(4) 


Italy’* 


CM 


5.5 


3.3 


5.6 


41 458 


23 371 


42 092 


Korea^* 


CM 


3.4 


2.1 


4.2 


18 371 


7 232 


27 904 


Mexico^ 


AF 


3.4 


x(3) 


3.4 


16 390 


x(4) 


x(4) 


Netherlands^-^ 


CM 


3.9 


x(l) 


x(l) 


47 911 


x(4) 


x(4) 


Norway 


CM 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Poland’ 


CM 


3.7 


m 


3.7 


14 395 


m 


14 395 


Spain ^ 


AF 


4.6 


1.5 


4.7 


25 965 


7611 


27 113 


Sweden 


CM 


4.6 


2.6 


4.7 


65 529 


x(4) 


x(4) 


Switzerland^- ’ 


CM 


3.6 


2.2 


5.5 


65 225 


29 349 


101 334 


United Kingdom* 


CM 


3.5 


x(l) 


_ x(l) 


33 835 


x(4) 


x(4) 


[ Countrj' mean 




4.2 


2.0 


4.8 


38 668 




- 



Note: X indicates that data are included in another column. The column reference is shown in brackets after “x”. e.g., x(2) means that data are included in column 2. 
1 . Either the Chain Method (CM) or an Approximation Formula (AF) was used to estimate the duration of tertiary studies. 

2 .The diiration of tertiary studies is obtained by a special siirvey conducted in 1 997 for the academic year 1 99S . 

3. Public institutions only. 

4. Public and government-dependent private institutions only. 

* See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org /els / education / eag2002) . 

Source: OECD. 
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EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
RELATIVE TO GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT 



OECD countries spend S.8 per cent of their collective GDP on their educational institutions. 



In 14 out of 18 OECD countries, public and private spending on educational institutions increased 
betAveen 1995 and 1999 by more than 5 per cent but, in contrast to the early 1990s, increases in 
spending on educational institutions tended to fall behind the grovs^th in national income. 



• Tsvo-thirds of expenditure on educational institutions, or 3.7 per cent of combined OECD GDP, is 
devoted to primary, secondary and post-secondary non- tertiary education, although Canada, Korea 
and the United States spend more than 2 per cent of their GDP on tertiary education. 



Expenditure on educational institutions as a percentage of GDP (1995, 1999) 
Direct and indirect expenditure on educational institutions Jrom public and 
private sources, by level of education, source offund and year 



% of GDP 



□ Public (1999) □ Private (1999) ▲ Public and private (1995) 

Primary, secondary and post-secondary non -tertiary education 




Country mean 
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1 . Public subsidies included in private funds. 

2. Public expenditure only. 

Countries are ranked in descending order of total expenditure from both public and private sources on public and private educational institutions 
in primary, secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary education. Countries presenting public expenditure only are ranked separately. 

Source: OECD. Table B2.1b. See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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n CHAPTER B Financial and hufvan f'esouf'ces invested in education 



This indicator p>mides 
a rneasuM of the i'elative 
ptopoi'tion of a nations 
wealth that is invested in 
educational institutions. 



It also includes a 
cotnpaMtive tevieN of 
changes in educational 
investment ovet- time. 




Coverage diagram 
(see page 744 for 
explanations) 



As a Nhole, OEQD 
countries spend 
5.8 per cent of their 
combined CPP on their 
educational institutions. 



Policy context 

Expenditure on education is an investment that can help to foster economic 
growth, enhance productivity, contribute to personal and social development, 
and reduce social inequality. The proportion of total financial resources devoted 
to education is one of the key choices made in each OECD country; and is an 
aggregate choice made by governments, enterprises, and individual students and 
their families. If the social and private returns on that investment are sufficiently 
large, there is an incentive for enrolment to expand and total investment to 
increase. 

In appraising how much is spent on education, governments have to assess 
demands for increased spending in areas such as teachers’ salaries and educational 
facilities. This indicator can provide a point of reference for this as it shows how 
the volume of educational spending, relative to the size of national wealth and 
in absolute terms, has evolved over time in various OECD countries. 

Evidence and explanations 

What this indicator covers and what it does not cover 

This indicator covers expenditure on schools, universities and other public and 
private institutions involved in delivering or supporting educational services. 
Expenditure on institutions is not limited to expenditure on instructional 
services but also includes public and private expenditure on ancillary services 
for students and families, where these services are provided through educational 
institutions. At the tertiary level, spending on research and development 
can also be significant and is included in this indicator, to the extent that the 
research is performed by educational institutions. 

Not all spending on educational goods and services occurs within educational 
institutions. For example, families may purchase textbooks and materials 
commercially or seek private tutoring for their children outside educational 
institutions. At the tertiary level, student living costs and forgone earnings 
can also account for a significant proportion of the costs of education. All such 
expenditure outside educational institutions is excluded from this indicator, 
even if it is publicly subsidised. Public subsidies for educational expenditure 
outside institutions are discussed in Indicators B4 and B5. 

Overall investment relative to GDP 

All OECD countries invest a substantial proportion of national resources 
in education. Taking into account both public and private sources of funds, 
OECD countries as a whole spend 5.8 per cent of their collective GDP on their 
educational institutions. Under current conditions of tight constraints on public 
budgets, such a large spending item is subject to close scrutiny by governments 
looking for ways to reduce or limit the growth of expenditure. 

The highest spending on educational institutions can be observed in Korea, 
with 6.8 per cent of GDP accounted for by public and private spending on 
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educational institutions, followed by Canada, Denmark, Norway and Sweden 
with more than 6.6 per cent. Eight out of 28 OECD countries, however, spend 
less than S per cent of GDP on educational institutions, and in Greece, the 
Slovak Republic and Turkey this figure is only between 3.9 and 4.4 per cent 
(Table B2.1a). 

Many factors influence the relative position of OECD countries in this indicator. 
For example, OECD countries with high spending levels may be enrolling larger 
numbers of students, while countries with low spending levels may either be 
limiting access to higher levels of education or delivering educational services in 
a particularly efficient manner. The distribution of enrolments between sectors 
and fields of study may also differ, as may the duration of studies and the scale 
and organisation of related educational research. Finally, large differences in 
GDP between OECD countries imply that similar percentages of GDP spent 
on education can translate into very different absolute amounts per student (see 
Indicator Bl). 

Changes in overall educational spending between 1 995 and 1 999 

In 14 out of the 18 OECD countries for which comparable trend data are 
available, public and private investment in education increased by over 
5 per cent between 1995 and 1999 in real terms. Increases in expenditure on 
educational institutions amounted to between 20 and 30 per cent in Austraha, 
Ireland and Portugal, and to over 40 per cent in Greece. The trend is similar 
when public investment is considered separately: direct public expenditure on 
institutions and public subsidies to households designated for institutions rose 
by over 5 per cent in 19 out of 23 OECD countries between 1995 and 1999. 
Greece, New Zealand and Turkey, for which no data on private spending 
are available, show considerable growth in public spending on educational 
institutions (Table B2.2). 

In absolute terms, spending on educational institutions increased between 1 995 
and 1 999 but tended to lag behind growth in GDP. Around two -thirds of OECD 
countries showed a decrease in the proportion of GDP devoted to educational 
institutions. Most notable are the Czech Repubhc, Finland, Ireland, Mexico' 
and Norway, where the proportion of GDP spent on education decreased by 
more than 0.35 percentage points (Table B2.1a). 

While the strong growth of GDP in Ireland hides significant increases in 
spending on educational institutions when spending on education is considered 
as a proportion of GDP, education in the Czech Republic and Mexico did not 
benefit significantly from growth in GDP. Both countries were already among 
the OECD countries spending a lower proportion of GDP on education in 1 995 
and have now fallen further behind (Table B2 . 1 a) . 



The national resources 
devoted to education 
def^end on a number of 
inter-related factors of 
demand- 



In 14 out of 18 OEQP 
countries, [public and 
private spending on 
educational institutions 
increased between 1995 
and 1999 by more than 
5 per cent. . . 



...but increases in 
spending on education 
tended to fall behind 
the grov^th in national 
income. 
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Countries diffef' 
markedly in theit 
investment in pi'e- 
ptimaty educational 
institutions. 



TNO-thftds of expenditure 
on educational 
institutions is devoted 
to primary secondary 
and post-secondury 
non-tertiary education. 



Canada, Korea and the 
United States spend more 
than 2 per cent of their 
GPP on tertiary education. 



while some OECD 
countries have increased 
spending at all levels of 
education, others have 
focused spending increases 
on specific levels. 



Expenditure on educational institutions by level of education 

High overall spending on education does not necessarily translate into a 
high level of spending at all levels of education. Differences in spending on 
educational institutions are most striking at the pre-primary level of education. 
Here, spending ranges from less than 0.2 per cent of GDP in Australia, Ireland 
and Korea to 0.7 per cent or more in Denmark, France, Himgary and Norway 
(Table B2 . 1 c) . Differences at the pre-primary level can be explained mainly by 
participation rates among yoimger children (see Indicator Cl). 

Investing in early childhood education is of key importance in order to build a 
strong foimdation for lifelong learning and to ensure equitable access to learning 
opportunities later in school. However, high-quality early childhood education 
and care are not only provided by the educational institutions covered by this 
indicator. Inferences on access to and quality of early childhood education and 
care should therefore be made with caution. 

Because of the largely universal enrolment at the primary and lower secondary 
levels of education in OECD countries, and the high participation rates in upper 
secondary education (see Indicators Cl and C2), these levels account for the 
bulk of expenditure on educational institutions, namely 3.7 per cent of the 
combined OECD GDP (Chart B2.1). At the same time, significantly higher 
spending on education per student at the upper secondary and tertiary levels 
of education causes the overall investment in these levels to be higher than 
enrolment numbers alone would suggest. More than one -quarter of combined 
OECD expenditure on educational institutions is accoimted for by tertiary 
education. 

Canada, Korea and the United States spend 2.5, 2.4 and 2.3 per cent, 
respectively, of their GDP on tertiary institutions (Chart B2 . 1 ) . This accounts 
for more than one-third of all of their expenditure on educational institutions. 
Denmark, Finland and Sweden also show high spending levels, with 1 .6 per cent 
or more of GDP devoted to tertiary institutions. On the other hand, France, 
Portugal and Switzerland spend a below-average proportion of GDP on tertiary 
institutions but are among the OECD countries with the highest proportion of 
GDP spent on primary, secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary education. 
In Switzerland, nevertheless, a low proportion of GDP spent on tertiary 
institutions translates into one of the highest levels of spending per tertiary 
student, because of a comparatively low tertiary enrolment rate and a high level 
of GDP (Tables B2 . 1 b and B 1 . 3) . 

Coimtries vary in the levels of education at which spending has increased. 
Austria, Finland, France, Germany, the Netherlands, Portugal, Sweden and 
Turkey, OECD countries with a comparably high increase in absolute spending 
on educational institutions between 1995 and 1999, invested the additional 
resources in similar proportions in primary, secondary and post- secondary 
non-tertiary and tertiary education (Chart B2.2). Australia, Denmark, New 
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I 



Change in expenditure on educational institutions ( 1 99S , 1 999) 

Index of change between 1995 and 1999 in direct expenditure on educational institutions (1 995=100) 



□ Change in total direct expenditure on educational institutions □ Change in GDP at constant prices 
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1 . Public expenditure only. 

Countries are ranked in ascending order oj change in expenditure on educational institutions at primary, secondary and post-, 
non-tertiary education between 1 995 and 1 999. 

Source: OECD. Table B2.2 and Annex 2. See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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Q CHAPTER B Financial and human tesoutces invested in education 



The larger the number of 
young people, the greater 
the potential demand for 
educational services. 



The higher the enrolment 
rate, the more financial 
resources Nill be required. 



Differences in the length 
of schooling also influence 
educational spending. 



Zealand, Norway and Poland invested most of the increases made between 
1995 and 1999 into primary, secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary 
education. Conversely, in Canada, Greece, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Japan, 
Mexico and Spain, spending on tertiary education increased by more than 10 
per cent between 1995 and 1999 while spending on lower levels increased 
much more slowly. In Hungary and Italy, a significant increase in spending 
on tertiary institutions was matched by a decrease in spending at the primary, 
secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary level (Chart B2.2). 

Important factors influencing national expenditure on education 

The national resources devoted to education depend on a number of inter- 
related factors of supply and demand, such as the demographic structure of 
the population, enrolment rates, income per capita, national levels of teachers’ 
salaries and the organisation and delivery of instruction. 

The size of the school-age population in a particular country (see Indicator A 1 in 
the 2001 edition of Education at a Glance) shapes the potential demand for initial 
education and training. The larger the number of young people, the greater 
the potential demand for educational services. Among OECD countries of 
comparable national income, a country with a relatively large youth population 
will have to spend a higher percentage of its GDP on education so that each 
young person in that country has the opportunity to receive the same quantity 
of education as young people in other OECD countries. Conversely, if the 
youth population is relatively small, the same country will be required to spend 
less of its wealth on education in order to achieve similar results. 

Although OECD countries generally have little control over the size of their 
youth populations, the proportion of students participating at various levels 
of education is indeed a central policy issue. Variations in enrolment rates 
between OECD countries reflect differences in the demand for education, 
from pre-primary to tertiary education, as well as the supply of programmes at 
all levels. Indicator Cl shows that the number of years that a five-year-old child 
can expect to spend in education ranges among OECD countries from ten to 21 . 
The variation in expected years in tertiary education is even wider, from one 
year in Mexico to over four years in Finland. 

Differences in the length of schooling are reflected in differences in enrolment 
rates which, in turn, influence educational expenditure. Chart B2.3 shows the 
change in expenditure on educational institutions as a percentage of GDP that 
would be expected if enrolment profiles were equal in all OECD countries 
and other factors remained the same. Generally, OECD countries that have 
higher than average enrolment rates, such as Australia, Finland, Norway and 
Sweden, also spend more of their GDP on education, whereas low expenditure 
in countries such as the Czech Republic, Himgary, Mexico and Turkey can be 
partially explained by below-average enrolment rates. 
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Impact of enrolment rates on expenditure on educational institutions as a percentage of GDP (1999) 



A. Estimated increase /decrease in expenditure on educational institutions as a percentage of GDP if 
enrolment patterns in each country (all levels of education combined) were at the country mean 



% of GDP 




B. Estimated in crease /decrease in expenditure on educational institutions as a percentage of GDP if 
enrolment patterns at the primary and secondary levels in each country were at the country mean 



% of GDP 
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C. Estimated increase /decrease in expenditure on educational institutions as a percentage of GDP 
if enrolment patterns at the tertiary level in each country were at the country mean 



% of GDP 
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Note: Please refer to the Reader's Guide for list of country codes and country names used in this chart. 

Countries are ranked in descending order of the estimated increase/ decrease in expenditure as a percentage of GDP if enrolment patterns in 
each country (all levels of education combined) were at the country mean. 

Source: OECD. See Annex 3 for notes ( www.oecd. org/ els/ education / eag2002). 
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In some OECD countHes, 
demogMphic effects on 
educational spending ate 
outweighed by the effects 
ofentolment patterns. 



Data tefet to the 
financial yeat 1999 
and ate based on the 
UOE data collection on 
educational statistics 
administeted by the 
OECD In 2001 (fot 
details see Anne?^ 5). 



If enrolment patterns were equal in all OECD countries, expenditure as a 
percentage of GDP would be expected to be more than 1 .8 per cent of GDP 
higher in Mexico and Turkey, and O.S per cent or more lower in Finland, 
Japan, Korea and Norway, assuming constant expenditure on education per 
student in each of these countries (Chart B2.3). 

The impact of enrolment rates on educational spending is most clearly visible 
in tertiary education, where both enrolment rates (see Indicator Cl) and 
expenditure on education per student (Indicator Bl) differ widely between 
OECD countries. If tertiary enrolment patterns in Japan and Korea were at the 
level of the OECD average, expenditure on tertiary institutions as a percentage 
of GDP would be expected to be 1 .0 percentage points lower, while in Finland 
and the United States this difference would be 0.6 and 0.5 percentage points, 
respectively (Chart B2.3). At the other end of the scale are Mexico and Turkey, 
where expenditure on tertiary institutions as a percentage of GDP would be 
expected to be 1.3 and 1 .8 percentage points higher, respectively, if enrolment 
patterns were at the OECD average. 

Definitions and methodologies 

Expenditure on educational institutions, as covered by this indicator, includes 
expenditure on instructional educational institutions as well as expenditure on 
non-instructional educational institutions. Instructional educational institutions 
are educational institutions which directly pro^^de instructional programmes 
(i.e., teaching) to individuals in an organised group setting or through distance 
education. Business enterprises or other institutions providing short-term 
courses of training or instruction to individuals on a “one-to-one” basis are not 
included. Non-instructional educational institutions provide administrative, 
advisory or professional services to other educational institutions, although 
they do not enrol students themselves. Examples include national, state, and 
provincial ministries or departments of education; other bodies that administer 
education at various levels of government or analogous bodies in the private 
sector; and organisations that provide such education-related services as 
vocational or psychological counselling, placement, testing, financial aid to 
students, curriculum development, educational research, building operations 
and maintenance services, transportation of students, and student meals and 
housing. 

This broad definition of institutions ensures that expenditure on services, which 
are provided in some OECD countries by schools and universities and in others 
by agencies other than schools, are covered on a comparable basis. 

The distinction by source of funds is based on the initial source of funds and 
does not reflect subsequent public-to-private or private-to-public transfers. 
For this reason, subsidies to households and other entities, such as subsidies 
for tuition fees and other payments to educational institutions, are included 
in public expenditure in this indicator. Payments from households and other 
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private entities to educational institutions include tuition and other fees, net of 
offsetting public subsidies. A detailed discussion of public subsidies can be found 
in Indicator BS . 

Tables B2.1a, B2.1b and B2.2 show^ expenditure on educational institutions for 
the financial year 1 99S . The data on expenditure for 1 995 were obtained by a 
special survey in 2000 in which expenditure for 1995 was adjusted to methods 
and definitions used in the 1999 UOE data collection. 

Chart B2.2 and Table B2.2 present an index of change in expenditure on 
institutions and GDP between 1995 and 1999. All expenditure, as well as 1995 
GDP, is adjusted to 1 999 prices using the GDP deflator. 

For comparisons over time, the country mean accounts only for those OECD 
countries for which data are available for all reported reference years. 

Note that data appearing in earlier editions of this publication may not always be 
comparable to data shown in the 2002 edition due to changes in definitions and 
coverage that were made as a result of the OECD expenditure comparability 
study (see Annex 3 at www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002 for details on 
changes). 
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Table B2.1a. 

Expenditure on educational institutions as a percentage of GDP (1995, 1999) 

Expenditure on educational institutions jrom public and private sources Jbr all levels education, by source <^Jund and year 



1999 


1995 




Public ' 


Private ^ 


Total 


Public * 


Private ^ 


Total 


23 Australia* 


4.5 


1.4 


5.8 


4.5 


1.0 


5.5 


^ Austria** 
3 Belgium* 


6.0 


0.3 


6.3 


6.3 


0.3 


6.6 


5.3 


0.3 


5.5 


m 


m 


m 


Canada* 


5.3 


1.3 


6.6 


6.2 


0.7 


6.9 


y Czech Republic* 


4.2 


0.6 


4.7 


4.9 


0.5 


5.4 


Denmark** 


6.4 


0.3 


6.7 


6.4 


0.3 


6.7 


Finland* 


5.7 


0.1 


5.8 


6.3 


X 


6.3 


France* 


5.8 


0.4 


6.2 


5.9 


0.4 


6.3 


Germany* 


4.3 


1.2 


5.6 


4.5 


1.3 


5.8 


Greece** 


3.6 


0.3 


3.9 


2.9 


m 


m 


Hungary 


4.5 


0.6 


5.2 


4.9 


0.6 


5.5 


Iceland 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Ireland 


4.1 


0.4 


4.6 


4.7 


0.5 


5.3 


Italy 


4.4 


0.4 


4.8 


4.5 


m 


m 


Japan* 


3.5 


l.l 


4.7 


3.6 


1.2 


4.8 


Korea 


4.1 


2.7 


6.8 


m 


m 


m 


Luxembourg 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Mexico 


4.4 


0.8 


5.2 


4.6 


l.O 


5.6 


Netherlands* 


4.3 


0.4 


4.7 


4.6 


0.1 


4.7 


New Zealand 


5.9 


m 


m 


4.9 


m 


m 


Norway 


6.5 


0.1 


6.6 


7.0 


0.2 


7.2 


Poland 


5.1 


m 


5.3 


5.5 


m 


m 


Portugal** 


5.6 


0.1 


5.7 


5.3 


0.0 


5.3 


Slovak Republic* 


4.3 


0.1 


4.4 


m 


m 


m 


Spain 


4.4 


0.9 


5.3 


4.6 


1.0 


5.5 


Sweden 


6.5 


0.2 


6.7 


6.3 


0.1 


6.4 


Switzerland 


5.4 


0.5 


5.9 


m 


m 


m 


Turkey’* 


3.9 


0.0 


3.9 


2.4 


0.1 


2.5 


United Kingdom* 


4.4 


0.7 


5.2 


4.8 


m 


m 


United States* 


4.9 _ 


1.6 


6.5 


5.0 _ 


1.7 __ 


6-4 


! Country mean 


4.9 


0.6 


5.5 






^ .. . , 


’ OECD total 


4.6 


1. 1 


5.8 


-- 


-- 


! 


' Country mean for countries 
j with 1995 and 1999 data 
^^(J9coutitries)_ 


5.1 


0.5 


5.6 


5.2 


0.5 


5.7 ; 


Argentina* 


4.5 


1.3 


5 I ” 


m 


m 


m 


Brazil*'* 


5.1 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Chile 


4.1 


3.1 


7.2 


m 


m 


m 


China 


2.0 


1.6 


3.7 


m 


m 


m 


India* 


3.2 


0.1 


3.3 


m 


m 


m 


Indonesia*' 


0.8 


0.4 


1.2 


m 


m 


m 


Israel 


7.0 


1.4 


8.4 


7.0 


1.5 


8.5 


Jamaica 


6.3 


3.6 


9.9 


m 


m 


m 


Jordan* 


5.0 


1.0 


6.0 


m 


m 


m 


Malaysia* 


5.0 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Paraguay 


4.8 


3.7 


8.5 


m 


m 


m 


g Peru* ’ 


3.3 


1.3 


4.6 


m 


m 


m 


P Philippines* 


4.2 


1.7 


5.9 


m 


m 


m 


g Russian Federation*’ ‘ 


3.0 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Q Thailand* 


4.5 


0.3 


4.7 


m 


m 


m 


w Tunisia*' ‘ 


6.8 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


2 Uruguay*’* 


2.9 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


§ Zimbabwe* 


6.9 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 



1 . Including public subsidies to households attributable for educational institutions. Including direct expenditure on educational institutions from 
international sources. 

2. Net of public subsidies attributable for educational institutions. 

3. Public subsidies to households not included in public expenditure, but in private expenditure. 

4. Year of reference 1998. 

5. Direct expenditure on educational institutions from international sources exceeds 1 .5 per cent of all public expenditure. 

6. Year of reference 2000. 

7. Excluding post-secondary non-tertiary education. 

* See Annex 3 for notes {www.oecd.org / els / education / eag2002) . 

Source; OECD. 
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Table B2.1b. 

Expenditure on educational institutions as a percentage of GDP (1995, 1999) 

Expenditure on educational institutionsjrom public and private sources, by level education, source <^Jund and year 





post- 


Primary, secondary and 
secondary non-tertiary education 


Tertiary education 


1999 


1995 


1999 


1995 




Public ' 


Private ^ 


Total 


Total 


Public * 


Private ^ 


Total 


Total 


Australia* 


3.6 


0.6 


4.2 


; 3.7 


0.8 


0.7 


1.5 


1.7 


Austria** 


4.0 


0.2 


4.2 


4.2 


1.4 


n 


1.5 


1.5 


Belgium* 


3.5 


m 


m 


m 


1.3 


m 


m 


m 


Canada** 


3.5 


0.3 


3.8 


4.3 


1.6 


1.0 


2.5 


2.2 


Czech Republic* 


2.8 


0.4 


3.2 


3.7 


0.8 


0.1 


0.9 


1.0 


Denmark** 


4.1 


0.1 


4.2 


4.1 


1.5 


n 


1.6 


1.6 


Finland 


3.6 


n 


3.6 


4.0 


1.8 


n 


1.8 


1.9 


France* 


4.1 


0.2 


4.4 


4.4 


1.0 


0.1 


1.1 


1.1 


Germany* 


2.8 


0.9 


3.7 


3.5 


1.0 


0.1 


1.1 


1.1 


Greece** 


2.4 


0.3 


2.6 


2.3 


1.0 


n 


1.0 


0.7 


Hungary 


2.9 


0.2 


3.1 


3.6 


0.8 


0.2 


1.1 


1.0 


Iceland 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Ireland* 


3.0 


0.1 


3.1 


3.7 


1.1 


0.3 


1.4 


1.3 


Italy 


3.2 


0.1 


3.2 


m 


0.7 


0.1 


0.8 


0.8 


Japan"* 


2.7 


0.2 


3.0 


3.1 


0.5 


0.6 


1.0 


1.0 


Korea* 


3.2 


0.8 


4.0 


m 


0.5 


1.9 


2.4 


m 


Luxembourg 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Mexico 


3.1 


0.5 


3.6 


4.0 


0.8 


0.3 


1.1 


1.1 


Netherlands* 


2.9 


0.2 


3.1 


3.1 


1.0 


0.3 


1.3 


1.2 


New Zealand 


4.6 


m 


m 


3.7 


0.9 


m 


m 


1.1 


Norway 


4.0 


n 


4.0 


4.2 


1.4 


0.1 


1.5 


1.7 


Poland 


3.6 


m 


m 


m 


0.8 


0.2 


1.0 


m 


Portugal** 


4.2 


n 


4.2 


3.8 


1.0 


0.1 


1.1 


0.9 


Slovak Republic*' * 


3.0 


n 


3.0 


m 


0.8 


0.1 


0.8 


m 


Spain 


3.2 


0.4 


3.7 


3.9 


0.9 


0.3 


1.1 


1.0 


Sweden* 


4.4 


n 


4.4 


4.3 


1.5 


0.2 


1.7 


1.6 


Switzerland 


3.9 


0.5 


4.4 


m 


1.2 


n 


1.2 


m 


Turkey** 


2.9 


m 


2.9 


1.8 


1.0 


n 


1.0 


0.7 


United Kingdom* 


3.3 


0.4 


3.7 


m 


0.8 


0.3 


1.1 


1.2 


United States** 


3.5 


0.4 


3.8 


m 


1.1 


1.2 


2.3 


m 


1 Country mean 


5.4 




3.6 




1.0 


0.3 


1.3 




j OFXJy total 


3.3 


0.4 


3.7 


*^ 


0.9 


0.7 


1.6 




1 Country mean for countries 
1 with 1995 data only 




*- 


3.6 


3.7 


- 




1.3 


1.2 


Argentina* 


3.3 


0.4 


3.7 


m 


0.8 


0.4 


1.1 


m 


Brazil**’ 


3.7 


m 


m 


m 


1.1 


m 


m 


m 


Chile 


3.1 


1.4 


4.5 


m 


0.6 


1.6 


2.2 


m 


China 


1.4 


1.1 


2.6 


m 


0.5 


0.4 


0.8 


m 


India"*’ 


2.5 


0.1 


2.6 


m 


0.6 


n 


0.6 


m 


Indonesia*' *'* 


0.6 


0.2 


0.8 


m 


0.2 


0.2 


0.4 


m 


Israel 


4.6 


0.2 


4.8 


5.0 


1.3 


0.7 


2.0 


1.8 


Jamaica 


4.7 


2.4 


7.2 


m 


1.2 


0.5 


1.7 


m 


Jordan* 


4.1 


0.1 


4.1 


m 


1.0 


0.9 


1.9 


m 


Malaysia* 


3.7 


m 


m 


m 


1.2 


0.1 


1.3 


m 


Paraguay 


4.0 


2.7 


6.8 


m 


0.8 


0.7 


1.5 


m 


Peru*’’ 


2.3 


0.7 


2.9 


m 


0.7 


0.6 


1.2 


m 


Philippines’ 


3.4 


1.7 


5.1 


m 


0.7 


m 


m 


m 


Thailand* 


2.8 


0.1 


2.9 


m 


0.9 


0.2 


1.1 


m 


Tunisia*** 


5.4 


m 


m 


m 


1.5 


m 


m 


m 


Uruguay*’ ^ 


2.0 


0.1 


2.1 


m 


0.6 


m 


m 


m 


Zimbabwe* 


5.9 


m 


m 


m 


1.0 


m 


m 


m 



1 . Including public subsidies to households attributable for educational institutions. Including direct expenditure on educational institutions from 
international sources. 

2 . Net of public subsidies attributable for educational institutions. 

3. Public subsidies to households not included in public expenditure, but in private expenditure. 

4. Post-secondary non-tertiary included in tertiary education. 

5 . Direct expenditure on tertiary-level educational institutions from international sources exceeds 1 . S per cent of all public expenditure. 
International sources at primary and secondary level exeed 1 . S per cent in Uruguay. 

6. Post-secondary non-tertiary included in both upper secondary and tertiary education. 

7. Year of reference 1 998. 

8 . Year of reference 2000 . 

9. Excluding post-secondary non-tertiary education. 

* See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org /els /education /eag 2002) . 

Source; OECD. 
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Table B2.1c. 



Expenditure on educational institutions as a percentage of GDP (1999) 

Expenditure on educational institutions jratn public and private sourtxs^, by level education 



Pre-primary 
education 
(for children 
3 years and 
older) 


Primary, secon 


dary and post-secondary non-tertiary education 


Tertiary education 


All levels of educa- 
tion combined 
(including 
undistributed and 
advanced research 
programmes) 


All primary, 
Secondary 
and post- 
secondary 
n on-tertiary 
education 


Primary 
and lower 
Secondary 
education 


Upper 

Secondary 

education 


Post- 

secondary 

non-tertiary 

education 


All tertiary 
education 


Tertiary-type Tertiary-type 
B education A education 


■ 0) 


0_ 


(j) 





(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


Australia* 


0.1 


4.2 


3.2 


0.9 


0.1 


1.5 


0.2 


1.3 


5.8 


Austria 


0.5 


4.2 


2.8 


1.3 


n 


1.5 


0.3 


1.2 


6.3 


Belgium^* 


0.5 


3.5 


1.2 


2.3 


x(4) 


1.3 


x(6) 


x(6) 


5.3 


Canada* 


0.2 


3.8 


x(2) 


x(2) 


x(7) 


2.5 


1.1 


1.4 


6.6 


Czech Republic* 


0.5 


3.2 


2.0 


1.2 


n 


0.9 


0.1 


0.9 


4.7 


Denmark* 


0.8 


4.2 


2.7 


1.4 


m 


1.6 


x(6) 


x(6) 


6.7 


Finland* 


0.4 


3.6 


2.4 


1.3 


x(4) 


1.8 


0.1 


1.7 


5.8 


France* 


0.7 


4.4 


2.8 


1.5 


n 


1.1 


0.3 


0.9 


6.2 


Germany* 


0.6 


3.7 


2.1 


1.3 


0.3 


1.1 


0.1 


1.0 


5.6 


Greece^* 


x(2) 


2.6 


1.1 


1.4 


0.2 


1.0 


0.2 


0.8 


3.9 


Hungary 


0.8 


3.1 


1,8 


1.1 


0.2 


1.1 


n 


1.1 


5.2 


Iceland 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Ireland 


n 


3.1 


2.3 


0.7 


0.1 


1.4 


x(6) 


x(6) 


4.6 


Italy 


0.4 


3.2 


1.8 


1.3 


O.I 


0.8 


n 


0.8 


4.8 


Japan* 


0.2 


3,0 


2.0 


0.9 


x(4,6) 


1,0 


0.1 


0.9 


4.7 


Korea* 


0.1 


4.0 


2.7 


1.3 


a 


2.4 


0.6 


1.8 


6.8 


Luxembourg 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Mexico 


0,5 


3.6 


2,8 


0.8 


a 


1.1 


x(6) 


x(6) 


5.2 


Netherlands* 


0,4 


3,1 


2.3 


0.8 


n 


1.3 


n 


1.3 


4.7 


New Zealand’ 


0,2 


4,6 


3.3 


1.2 


0,1 


0.9 


0,1 


0.8 


5.9 


Norway 


0.8 


4.0 


2.8 


1,3 


x(4) 


1.5 


n 


1,5 


6.6 


Poland 


0.5 


3.7 


2.5 


1.2 


m 


1,0 


n 


1.0 


5,3 


Portugal* 


0.3 


4.2 


2.8 


1.2 


a 


1,1 


x(6) 


x(6) 


5,7 


Slovak Republic 


0.5 


3.0 


1,8 


1.2 


x(4) 


0.8 


x(8) 


0.8 


4.4 


Spain 


0,4 


3.7 


3.7 


x(3) 


x(3) 


1.1 


0.1 


l.O 


5.3 


Sweden 


0.6 


4.4 


3.0 


1,4 


n 


1.7 


x(6) 


x(6) 


6.7 


Switzerland 


0.2 


4,4 


2.8 


1.6 


0.1 


1.2 


0.1 


1,1 


5.9 


Turkey* 


m 


2.9 


2.1 


0.8 


a 


1,0 


x(8) 


1.0 


3.9 


United Kingdom^* 


0.4 


3.7 


1.2 


2.4 


x(4) 


1.1 


x(6) 


x(6) 


5.2 


United States* 


0.4 


3.8 


x(2) 






2.3 


_ . x(6) 


x(6) 


6.5 


Counfiymeon 


0.4 


3,6 


2.3 


1.3 


0.1 


1.3 


0.2 


1.1 


”" 5.5 ' 


OECD total 


_ 0,4 




2.3 


1.3 


0.1 


1.6 


X 


X 


. 5.^ 1 


Argentina 


0.3 


3.7 


2.9 


0.8 


a 


1.1 ' 


0.5 


0.7 


5.8 


Brazil’’^ 


0.4 


3.7 


3.0 


0.6 


m 


1.1 


m 


1.1 


5.1 


Chile 


0.5 


4.5 


3.1 


1.4 


a 


2.2 


0.2 


2,0 


7.2 


China 


0.1 


2.6 


1.7 


0.9 


a 


0.8 


x(6) 


x(6) 


3.7 


India^ 


n 


2.6 


2.4 


0.2 


x(4,6) 


0.6 


0.1 


0.5 


3.3 


Indonesia^ 


n 


0.8 


0.6 


0.2 


a 


0.4 


x(6) 


x(6) 


1.2 


Israel 


0.8 


4.8 


2.5 


2.3 


n. 


2.0 


x(6) 


x(6) 


8.4 


Jamaica 


1.1 


7.2 


5.7 


1.4 


0.1 


1.7 


0.4 


1.2 


9.9 


Jordan 


n 


4.1 


3.5 


0.6 


a 


1.9 


x(6) 


x(6) 


6.0 


Malaysia^ 


0.1 


3.7 


1.6 


2.0 


0.2 


1.3 


0.2 


1.1 


5.1 


Paraguay^ 


x(2) 


6.8 


4.0 


2.8 


a 


1.5 


0.3 


1.3 


8.5 


Peru 


0.4 


2.9 


2.6 


0.4 


m 


1.2 


0.3 


1.0 


4.6 


Philippines* 


n 


5.0 


4.1 


0.3 


n 


m 


a 


m 


m 


Russian Federation* 


x(9) 


x(9) 


x(9) 


x(9) 


x(9) 


x(9) 


x(9) 


x(9) 


3.0 


Thailand 


0.2 


2.9 


2.4 


0.5 


m 


1.1 


0.2 


0.9 


4.7 


Tunisia’* 


m 


5.4 


x(2) 


x(2) 


a 


1.5 


x(6) 


x(6) 


6.8 


Uruguay 


0,3 


2.1 


1,6 


0,5 


a 


0,6 


rn 


0.6 


3.0 


Zimbabwe 


n 


5.9 


3,9 


2.0 


x(4,6) 


1.0 


0,4 


0.6 


6.9 



Nou: X indicates that data are included in another column, The column reference is shown in brackets after “x”. e.g., x(2) means that data are included in column 2 . 

1 . Including international sources. 

2. Column 3 only refers to primary education and column 4 refers to all secondary education. 

3. Including only direct public expenditure on educational institutions. 

4. Year of reference 1 998 . 

5. Year of reference 2000. 

* See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 

Source: OECD. 
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Table B2,2, 

Change of expenditure on educational institutions (1995, 1999) 

Index of change between 1 995 and 1 999 in public and private expenditure on educational institutions, by level education (1995=100) 



All levels of education 


Primary, secondary and post-secondary 
non-tertiary education 


Tertiary education 




Direct public 
expendi- 
ture for 
educational 
institutions 


Direct private 
expendi- 
ture for 
educational 
institutions 


Total direct 
expenditure 
from both 
public and 
private 
sources for 
educational 
institutions 


Direct public 
expendi- 
ture for 
educational 
institutions 


Direct private 
expendi- 
ture for 
educational 
institutions 


Total direct 
expenditure 
from both 
public and 
private 
sources for 
educational 
institutions 


Direct public 
expendi- 
ture for 
educational 
institutions 


Direct private 
expendi- 
ture for 
educational 
institutions 


Total direct 
expenditure 
from both 
public and 
private 
sources for 
educational 
institutions 




(1) 


0 


(^) 


w 


(5) 


0 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


Australia 


123 


140 


126 


136 


137 


136 


88 


143 


107 


Austria 


107 


80 


105 


108 


101 


108 


107 


54 


106 


Canada' 


106 


116 


108 


101 


124 


103 


117 


113 


116 


Czech Republic 


92 


75 


90 


85 


78 


89 


116 


51 


98 


Denmark^ 


110 


103 


109 


110 


114 


110 


102 


406 


104 


Finland 


109 


x(l) 


1 1 1 


109 


x(4) 


109 


108 


x(7) 


111 


France 


109 


102 


108 


109 


104 


108 


no 


99 


108 


Germany 


102 


102 


102 


103 


103 


104 


102 


119 


104 


Greece 


143 


x(l) 


149 


121 


x(4) 


123 


182 


x(7) 


173 


Hungary 


107 


120 


109 


101 


95 


98 


117 


145 


123 


Ireland 


124 


128 


124 


115 


no 


115 


160 


134 


151 


Italy 


103 


m 


m 


96 


m 


m 


112 


133 


116 


japan' 


106 


106 


106 


104 


103 


104 


116 


108 


111 


Mexico 


114 


114 


1 14 


111 


100 


109 


119 


159 


128 


Netherlands 


113 


163 


116 


116 


116 


116 


105 


229 


119 


New Zealand 


134 


m 


m 


142 


m 


m 


96 


m 


m 


Norway 


104 


88 


104 


109 


88 


109 


102 


88 


101 


Poland 


116 


m 


m 


127 


m 


m 


113 


m 


m 


Portugal 


124 


262 


125 


128 


187 


128 


127 


265 


132 


Spain 


112 


110 


111 


111 


99 


110 


123 


125 


124 


Sweden 


114 


201 


116 


115 


119 


115 


108 


206 


116 


Switzerland 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Turkey 


186 


m 


m 


194 


m 


m 


167 


231 


169 


United Kingdom 


106 


m 


m 


107 


m 


m 


100 


103 


101 



Note'. X indicates that data are included in another column. The column reference is shown in brackets after “x”. e.g., x(2) means that data are included in column 2. 

1 . Post-secondary non-tertiary included in tertiary education. 

2. Post-secondary non-tertiary data are missing. 

3. Post-secondary non-tertiary included in both upper secondary and tertiary education. 

Source: OECD. 
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□ CHAPTER B 



TOTAL PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION 



• On average, OECD countries devote 12.7 per cent of total public expenditure to educational 
institutions. 

• Public funding of education is a social priority, even in OECD countries wdth little public involvement 
in other areas. 

• In real terms, public expenditure on education increased by more than 5 per cent in four out of five 
OECD countries between 1995 and 1999. 

• Public expenditure on education tended to grow faster than total public spending, but not as fast as 
GDP. In Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden and the United Kingdom, pubhc expenditure on education 
increased between 1995 and 1999 despite public budgets falling in real terms. 




Public expenditure on education as a percentage of total public expenditure ( 1 999) 

Direct public expenditure on educational institutions plus public subsidies to households (including subsidies 
Jor living costs, and public subsidies Jor other private entities) as a percentage 
of total public expenditure, by level oj education and year 



□ Below primary education, not classified □ Tertiary education 

□ Primary, secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary education • 1 995 



25 

20 

15 

10 

5 

0 




Countries are ranked in descending order oJ total expenditurejrom both public and private sources on educational institutions. 
Source: OECD, Table B3.1 . See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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Total public expenditure 



Policy context 

Governments become involved in providing services to the public for different 
reasons. If the public benefit from a particular service is greater than the private 
benefit, then markets alone may fail to provide these services adequately. 
Education is one area where all governments intervene to fund or direct the 
provision of services. As there is no guarantee that markets will provide equal 
access to educational opportunities, government funding of educational services 
ensures that education is not beyond the reach of some members of society. 
Public expenditure on education as a percentage of total public expenditure 
indicates the value of education relative to that of other public investments such 
as health care, social security, defence and security. 

Since the second half of the 1990s, most OECD countries made serious efforts 
to consolidate public budgets. Education had to compete for public financial 
support against a wide range of other areas covered in government budgets. To 
portray this, this indicator also evaluates the change in educational expenditure 
in absolute terms and relative to changes in the size of public budgets. 

Evidence and explanations 

What this indicator covers and what it does not cover 

This indicator shows total public expenditure on education. This expenditure 
includes direct public expenditure on educational institutions as well as public 
subsidies to households (e.g., scholarships and loans to students for tuition 
fees and student living costs) and to other private entities for education (e.g . , 
subsidies to companies or labour organisations that operate apprenticeship 
programmes). Unlike the preceding indicators, this indicator also includes 
public subsidies that are not attributable to household payments for educational 
institutions, such as subsidies for student living costs. 

OECD countries differ in the ways in which they use public money for education. 
Public funds may flow directly to schools or be channelled to institutions via 
households; they may also be restricted to the purchase of educational services 
or be used to support student living costs. 

It is important to examine public investment in education in conjunction with 
private investment, as shown in Indicator B4. 

Overall level of public resources invested in education 

On average, OECD countries devote 12.7 per cent of total public expenditure 
to education. However, the values for individual countries range between 7 and 
23 per cent. Korea and Mexico allocate 17 and 23 per cent, respectively, of total 
public spending to education (Chart B3.1). By contrast, in the Czech Republic, 
Germany, Greece, Italy and Japan, the proportion of public expenditure on 
education is less than 10 per cent. As in the case of spending on education in 



on education CHAPTER B □ 



This indicator focuses on 
public expenditure 
on education. 



It also evaluates ho\N public 
expenditure has changed 
over time in absolute 
terms and relative to total 
governmental spending. 




Coverage diagram 
(see page 144 for 
explanations) 



On average, OECD 
countries devote 
12. 7 per cent of total 
public expenditure to 
education. 
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Betyveen 4.5 and 
16. 0 pet cent of total 
public expenditute 
in OECD counties is 
allocated to ptimaty, 
secondaty and post- 
secondaty non-tettiaty 
education. 



Public funding of 
education is a social 
pHotity even in OECD 
counties with little 
public involvement in 
othet a teas. 



relation to GDP per capita, these values need to be interpreted in the light of 
student demography and enrolment rates. 

The public-sector proportion of the funding of the different levels of education 
varies widely between OECD countries. In 1999, OECD countries spent 
between 4.5 and 16.0 per cent of total public expenditure on primary, 
secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary education, and between 1.2 and 
4.3 per cent on tertiary education. Australia, Korea, Portugal and Switzerland 
spend between about 1 0 and 1 5 per cent or more of total public expenditure 
on primary, secondary, and post- secondary non-tertiary education, and Mexico 
over 15 per cent. By contrast, Belgium, the Czech Republic, Germany, Greece, 
Italy, Japan and the Netherlands spend about 7 per cent or less on education 
below the tertiary level (Table B3. 1). 

When pubhc expenditure on education is examined as a proportion of total 
public spending, the relative sizes of public budgets (as measured by public 
spending in relation to GDP) need to be taken into account. 

In OECD countries where pubhc spending is low relative to overall GDP, such 
as Australia, Ireland, Korea, Mexico and the Slovak Republic, the proportion 
of public expenditure devoted to education is relatively high. However, in 
the remaining OECD countries, where public spending accounts for over 
35 per cent of GDP, there seems to be no relation between the size of the public 
budget and how much of it is spent on education (Charts B3. 1 and B3.2). 



Total public expenditure as a percentage of GDP (1995, 1999) 



% of GDP 



□ 1999 • 1995 




Countries are ranked in descending order oj total public expenditure as a percentage of GDP in 1999. 
Source: OECD. Annex 2. 
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Sweden, the OECD country with the highest proportion of GDP spent by 
government, spends the same high proportion of public budgets on education, 
as does Portugal, an OECD country with a relatively small public sector. 
Norway spends the third highest proportion of public budgets of all OECD 
countries on education, and Italy the third lowest, but in these two OECD 
countries, public spending accounts for 47 and 48 per cent, respectively, of 
GDP (Chart B3. 2). 

The process of budget consolidation puts pressure on education as on every 
other service. Nevertheless, with the exception of Japan and Norway, spending 
on education grew faster than spending in other public areas; the proportion of 
public budgets spent on education growing, on average, from 12.0 per cent in 
1995 to 12.7 per cent in 1999. Public spending in Greece increased by nearly 
one-third, from 5.2 per cent to 7.0 per cent. In Denmark, the education share 
of public spending increased from 13.1 per cent in 1995 to 14.9 per cent in 
1 999, in Sweden from 1 1 .6 to 13.6 per cent and in the Netherlands, from 9. 1 
to 10.4 per cent. 

Definitions and methodologies 

Educational expenditure is expressed as a percentage of a country’s total public 
sector expenditure and as a percentage of GDP. Public educational expenditure 
includes expenditure on educational institutions and subsidies for students’ 
living costs and for other private expenditure outside institutions. Public 
expenditure on education includes expenditure by all public entities, including 
ministries other than the ministry of education, local and regional governments 
and other pubhc agencies. 

Total public expenditure, also referred to as total government spending, 
corresponds to the non -repayable current and capital expenditure of all levels 
of government: central, regional and local. Current expenditure includes final 
consumption expenditure, property income paid, subsidies and other current 
transfers (e.^., social security, social assistance, pensions and other welfare 
benefits). Figures for total public expenditure have been taken from the OECD 
National Accounts Database (see Annex 2) and use the System of National 
Accounts 1993. In previous editions of Education at a Glance, total pubhc 
expenditure was based on the System of National Accounts 1968. The change 
in the system of national accounts may explain differences in this indicator in 
comparison with previous editions of this publication. 

Note that data appearing in earlier editions of this pubhcation may not always be 
comparable to data shown in the 2002 edition due to changes in definitions and 
coverage that were made as a result of the OECD expenditure comparability 
study (see Annex 3 at www.oecd.org/eh/education/eag2002 for details on 
changes). 



Typically, public 
expenditure on 
education greN faster 
than total public 
spending, but not as fast 
as national income. 



Data refer to the 
financial year 1999 
and ure based on the 
UOE data collection on 
educational statistics 
administered by the 
OECD in 2001 (for 
details see Annex 5). 
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Table B3.1. 

Total public expenditure on education (1995, 1999) 

Public expenditure on educational institutions plus public subsidies to households (which include subsidies for living costs, and other private entities) 
as a percentage <f GDP and as a percentage <f total public expenditure, by level of &iucation and year 



Public expenditure on education as a percentage of total public 
expenditure 


Public expenditure' on education as a percentage of GDP 


1999 


1995 


1999 


1995 


Primary, 
secondary and 
post-secondary 
non-tertiary 
education 


Tertiary 

education 


All levels of 
education 
combined 


All levels of 
education 
combined 


Primary, 
secondary and 
post-secondary 
non-tertiary 
education 


Tertiary 

education 


All levels of 
education 
combined 


All levels of 
education 
combined 


Australia* 


11.0 


3.4 


14.6 


13.4 


3.8 


1.2 


5.0 


5.0 


bC Austria* 


8.0 


3.2 


12.4 


12.0 


4.1 


1.7 


6.3 


6.5 


Belgium* 


6.9 


3.0 


11.0 


m 


3.5 


1.5 


5.5 


m 


O Canada^* 


m 


m 


m 


12.9 


3.5 


1.9 


5.7 


6.5 


Q Czech Republic* 


6.6 


1.9 


9.7 


8.7 


3.0 


0.8 


4.4 


4.9 


g Denmark* 


8.7 


4.3 


14.9 


13.1 


4.8 


2.4 


8.1 


7.7 


Finland* 


7.6 


4.2 


12.5 


12.3 


3.8 


2.1 


6.2 


7.0 


France* 


8.0 


2.0 


11.5 


11.3 


4.2 


1.1 


6.0 


6.0 


Germany* 


6.2 


2.3 


9.7 


9.7 


3.0 


1.1 


4.7 


4.7 


Greece 


4.5 


2.0 


7.0 


5.2 


2.4 


1.1 


3.6 


2.9 


Hungary 


8.0 


2.6 


12.8 


12.2 


2.9 


0.9 


4.7 


5.0 


Iceland 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Ireland 


9.4 


3.6 


13.2 


13.0 


3.1 


1.2 


4.3 


5.1 


Italy 


6.6 


1.7 


9.4 


8.6 


3.2 


0.8 


4.5 


4.6 


Japan’* 


7.1 


1.2 


9.3 


9.7 


2.7 


0.5 


3.5 


3.6 


Korea* 


13.7 


2.4 


17.4 


m 


3.2 


0.6 


4.1 


m 


Luxembourg 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Mexico 


16.0 


4.3 


22.6 


22.4 


3.1 


0.8 


4.4 


4.6 


Netherlands* 


6.8 


2.9 


10.4 


9.1 


3.1 


1.3 


4.8 


5.0 


New Zealand 


m 


m 


m 


14.4 


4.8 


1.2 


6.3 


5.7 


Norway 


9.0 


4.2 


15.6 


18.4 


4.3 


2.0 


7.4 


9.1 


Poland 


8.3 


1.9 


11.8 


11.5 


3.6 


0.8 


5.2 


5.5 


Portugal* 


9.7 


2.4 


13.1 


12.5 


4.2 


1.0 


5.7 


5.4 


Slovak Republic 


9.6 


2.5 


13.8 


m 


3.0 


0.8 


4.3 


m 


Spain 


8.2 


2.3 


11.3 


10.6 


3.3 


0.9 


4.5 


4.7 


Sweden 


8.9 


3.7 


13.6 


11.6 


5.1 


2.1 


7.7 


7.5 


Switzerland 


11.0 


3.4 


15.2 


m 


4.0 


1.2 


5.5 


m 


Turkey* 


m 


m 


m 


m 


2.9 


1.1 


4.0 


2.4 


United Kingdom* 


8.1 


2.6 


11.8 


11.2 


3.3 


1.1 


4.7 


5.2 


United States^* 


m 


m 


m 


m 


3.5 


1.4 


5.2 


m 


Country mean 






i2. 7 _ 


lio 


i.5 


JZIjZI 


5.^ 


ZZ Zi-i^ZZZi 


Argentina 


9.7 


2.3 


13.3 


m 


3.3 


0.8 


4.5 


m 


Brazil* 


8.6 


2.6 


12.3 


m 


3.7 


1.1 


5.2 


m 


Chile 


12.8 


2.7 


17.0 


m 


3.1 


0.7 


4.2 


m 


China 


9.1 


3.1 


13.0 


m 


1.5 


0.5 


2.1 


m 


India^’* 


9.8 


2.4 


12.6 


m 


2.5 


0.6 


3.2 


m 


Indonesia^ 


4.0 


1.2 


5.2 


m 


0.6 


0.2 


0.8 


m 


Israel 


9.1 


2.5 


13.8 


13.3 


4.6 


1.3 


7.0 


7.0 


Jamaica 


8.1 


2.0 


10.8 


m 


4.7 


1.2 


6.3 


m 


Jordan 


16.7 


3.8 


20.6 


m 


4.1 


0.9 


5.0 


m 


Malaysia 


16.5 


8.3 


25.2 


m 


3.7 


1.9 


5.7 


m 


12 Paraguay 


7.3 


1.5 


8.8 


m 


4.0 


0.8 


4.8 


m 


g Peru‘S 


14.3 


4.3 


21.1 


m 


2.3 


0.7 


3.3 


m 


S Philippines* 


16.8 


3.4 


20.6 


m 


3.4 


0.7 


4.2 


m 


0 Russian Federation* 


X 


X 


10.4 


m 


X 


X 


3.0 


m 


0 Thailand 


16.9 


6.7 


28.0 


m 


3.0 


1.2 


4.9 


m 


^ Tunisia* 


13.6 


3.8 


17.4 


m 


5.4 


1.5 


6.8 


m 


Z Uruguay 


9.1 


2.7 


13.0 


m 


1.9 


0.6 


2.8 


m 


Z Zimbabwe^ 


m 


m 


m 


m 


5.8 


1.2 


7.0 


m 



1 . Public expenditure presented in this table include public subsidies to households for living costs, which are not spent on educational institutions. 
Thus the figures presented here exceed those on public spending on institutions found in Table B2. lb. 

2. Post-secondary non-tertiary is included in tertiary education and exduded from primary, secondary and post-secondary non- tertiary education. 

3. Excluding public subsidies to the private sector. Post -secondary non-tertiary included in both upper secondary and tertiary education. 

4. Year of reference 1998. 

5. Year of reference 2000. 

6. Excluding post-secondary non-tertiary education. 

* See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/cag2002). 

Source: OECD. 
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RELATIVE PROPORTIONS OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
INVESTMENT IN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

The private share of total payments to educational institutions ranges from about 3 per cent or less in 
Finland, Norway, Portugal, the Slovak Repubhc, Sweden and Turkey to as much as 40 per cent in Korea. 

In a number of OECD countries, governments pay most of the costs of primary, secondary and post- 
secondary non-tertiary education but leave the management of educational institutions to the private 
sector, to provide a wider range of learning opportunities wdthout creating barriers to the participation 
of students from low-income famihes. 

Private institutions that are predominantly financed by households are far less common at the primary, 
secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary levels than government-funded institutions. 

Tertiary institutions tend to mobilise a much higher proportion of their funds from private sources 
than primary, secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary institutions. The private share includes 
private payments that are subsidies ranging from about 3 per cent or less in Austria, the Flemish 
Community of Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Greece and Switzerland to 78 per cent in Korea. 

In ten out of 19 OECD countries, private expenditure on tertiary education grew by more than 30 
per cent between 1 995 and 1 999, but in most countries this did not lead to a decrease in public-sector 
spending on tertiary education. 
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I 



Distribution of public and private expenditure on educational institutions, by level of education (1999) 



□ Private payments to educational institutions excluding public subsidies to households and other private entities 

□ Total public subsidies to households and other private entities excluding public subsidies for student living costs 

□ Direct public expenditure on educational institutions 
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1 . Total public subsidies to households partially included in private payments. 

2. Post-secondary non-tertiary data are included in tertiary education or are missing. 

Countries are ranked in ascending order oj the proportion oj direct public expenditure in primary, secondary and post- secondary non-tertiary 
education. 

Source: OECD. Table B4.2. See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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Policy context 

Cost-sharing between participants in the education system and society as a whole 
is an issue that is under discussion in many OECD countries. This question is 
especially relevant at the beginning and ending stages of initial education — pre- 
primary and tertiary education — where full or nearly full public funding is less 
common. 



As new client groups participate increasingly in a wide range of educational 
programmes and have more opportunities made available by increasing 
numbers of providers, governments are forging new partnerships to mobilise the 
necessary resources to pay for education. New policies are designed to allow the 
different actors and stakeholders to participate more fully and to share costs and 
benefits more equitably. 

As a result, public funding is now seen increasingly as providing only a part, 
although a very important part, of investment in education . The role of private 
sources is becoming more and more important in the funding of education. 
Some stakeholders are concerned that this balance should not become so tilted 
as to lead potential learners away from learning, instead of towards it. 

Evidence and explanations 

What this indicator covers and what it does not cover 

Governments can spend public funds directly on educational institutions or use 
them to provide subsidies to private entities for the purpose of education. When 
reporting on the public and private proportions of educational expenditure, it is 
therefore important to distinguish between the initial sources of funds and the 
final direct purchasers of educational goods and services. 

Initial public spending includes both direct public expenditure on educational 
institutions and transfers to the private sector. To gauge the level of public expenditure, 
the components showing direct public expenditure on educational institutions and 
public subsidies for education therefore need to be added together. Initial private 
spending includes tuition fees and other student or household payments to educational 
institutions, less the portion of such payments offset by public subsidies. 

The final public and private proportions are the percentages of educational 
funds spent directly by public and private purchasers of educational services. 
Final public spending includes direct public purchases of educational resources 
and payments to educational institutions and other private entities. Final private 
spending includes tuition fees and other private payments to educational 
institutions (whether offset or not by public subsidies). 

Not all spending on instructional goods and services occurs within educational 
institutions. For example, families may purchase textbooks and materials 
commercially or seek private tutoring for their children outside educational 
institutions. At the tertiary level, student living costs and forgone earnings 
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...and hoN these 
proportions have 
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Coverage diagram 
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Educational institutions 
ate still mainly funded 
by l^ublic sources. . . 



. . . but OEQD countries 
vary significantly in the 
extent to rvhich they 
drarv on private funds. 



In pre-primary education, 
the private share of total 
payments to educational 
institutions represents on 
average 18 per cent and 
exceeds 50 per cent in 
Ireland, Japan and Korea. 



can also account for a significant proportion of the costs of education. All such 
expenditure outside educational institutions, even if it is publicly subsidised, 
is excluded from this indicator. Public subsidies for educational expenditure 
outside institutions are discussed in Indicators B3 and BS. 

Public and private proportions of expenditure on educational institutions 

Schools, universities and other educational institutions are still mainly publicly 
funded, although there is a substantial and grovsdng degree of private funding. 
On average across OECD countries, 88 per cent of all funds for educational 
institutions come directly from public sources. In addition, 0.7 per cent are 
channelled to institutions via public subsidies to households (Table B4.1). 

Among the OECD countries reporting data, the proportion of private payments 
to educational institutions, including private payments that are subsidies, 
ranges from about 3 per cent or less in Finland, Norway, Portugal, the Slovak 
Republic, Sweden and Turkey to between 22 and 40 per cent in Australia, 
Germany, Japan, Korea and the United States (Table B4. 1). 

Investment in early childhood education is of key importance in order to build 
a strong foundation for lifelong learning and to ensure equitable access to 
learning opportumties later in school. In pre-primary education, the private 
share of total payments to educational institutions ranges from S per cent or 
less in the Flemish Community of Belgium, France, Italy, the Netherlands, the 
Slovak Republic, Switzerland and the United Kingdom, to more than 37 per 
cent in Australia and Germany and more than SO per cent in Ireland, japan and 
Korea (Table B4.2). 



The rvay in rvhich 
education is financed 
differs between the 
primary/secondary and 
tertiary levels. 



In some OEQD countries, 
governments pay most 
of the costs of primary, 
secondary and post- 
secondary non-tertiary 
education but leave 
the management of 
educational institutions 
to the private sector. . . 



At the primary, secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary levels of education, 
between 10 and 18 per cent of funding comes from private sources in Australia, 
the Czech Republic, Mexico, Spain, Switzerland and the United Kingdom, and 
more than 1 8 per cent in Germany and Korea (Chart B4. 1). 

In most OECD countries, private expenditure is comprised mainly of household 
expenditure on tuition and other fees at tertiary institutions, while in Germany 
and Switzerland nearly all private expenditure is accounted for by contributions 
from the business sector to the dual system of apprenticeship at the upper 
secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary levels. 

New funding strategies aim not only at mobilising the required resources from 
a wider range of public and private sources, but also at providing a broader 
range of learning opportunities and improving the efficiency of schooling. In 
the majority of OECD countries, publicly funded primary, secondary and 
post-secondary non-tertiary education is also organised and delivered by 
public institutions, but in a fair number of OECD countries the public funds 
are finally transferred to private institutions or given directly to households to 
spend in the institution of their choice. In the former case, the final spending 
and delivery of education can be regarded as subcontracted by governments 
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to non-governmental institutions, whereas in the latter instance, students 
and their families are left to decide which type of institution best meets their 
requirements. 

On average across OECD countries, more than 10 percent of primary, 
secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary students combined are enrolled 
in privately managed educational institutions that are predominantly publicly 
funded. In Belgium and the Netherlands, the majority of primary, secondary 
and post-secondary non-tertiary students are in fact enrolled in government- 
dependent private institutions, and in Australia, France, Korea, Spain and the 
United Kingdom the proportion is still more than 20 per cent (Chart B4.2). 
Although these institutions are privately managed, the financial support from 
governments can have attendant conditions. For example, teachers may be 
required to meet some minimum level of qualification, and students may be 
required to pass a government- regulated examination in order to graduate. 

On average across OECD countries, 10 per cent of the public funds designated 
for educational institutions are spent in institutions that are privately managed 
(Table B4.3). In the Netherlands, where the central government is the major 
final source of funds, 71 per cent of public money for primary, secondary and 
post-secondary non-tertiary educational institutions and 36 per cent of public 
money for tertiary institutions are transferred from the government to private 
institutions. In Belgium, 55 per cent of the funds for educational institutions are 
transferred to private institutions at the primary, secondary and post-secondary 
non-tertiary levels (Chart B4.2). 

In Australia, France, Korea, Spain and the United Kingdom, the share of public 
funds transferred to private institutions ranges at the primary/ secondary and 
post-secondary level of education from 10 to 21 per cent. 

At the primary, secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary levels of education, 
private educational institutions that are financed mainly by household payments 
are far less common and sometimes seen as thwarting the participation of 
students from low-income families. Only in Mexico and the United States 
are around 10 per cent of students enrolled in private institutions that are 
predominantly financed through unsubsidised household payments (Chart B4.2). 

Thus, at the primary, secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary levels of 
education, government funding transferred to the private sector (see Table 
B4.3 and Indicator B5) represents, on average, 3.5 per cent in OECD countries 
and exceeds 10 per cent only in Denmark and Sweden. It is more usual for 
households/students to receive some public funding at the tertiary level. 
Twenty per cent or more of public funds designated for tertiary educational 
institutions are transferred to the private sector in Australia, Canada, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden and the United Kingdom. 



. . . thus seeking to 
provide a rvider range of 
learning opportunities 
[without creating barriers 
to the participation of 
students from lorv- 
income families. 



An alternative form of 
final spending is the 
transfer of public money 
to private institutions. 



Private institutions 
that are predominantly 
financed by households 
are far less common at 
the primary secondary 
and post-secondary 
non-tertiary levels. 
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Public support to private educational institutions (1999) 
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Countries are ranked in ascending order of the proportion of direct public expenditure transferred to private institutions in primary, secondary 
and post- secondary non-tertiary education. 

Source: OECD. Tables B4.3, C2.3 and C2.4. See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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With four countries constituting exceptions, the private proportion of 
educational expenditure is far higher at the tertiary level than at the primary, 
secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary levels. While primary, secondary 
and post-secondary non-tertiary education are usually perceived as a public 
good with mainly public returns, at the tertiary level the high private returns 
in the form of better employment and income opportunities (see Indicators 
A3 and A 13) suggest that a greater contribution by individuals to the costs of 
tertiary education may be justified, provided of course, that governments can 
ensure that funding is accessible to students irrespective of their economic 
background (see also Indicator B5). 

The proportion of expenditure on tertiary institutions covered by individuals, 
businesses and other private sources including private payments that are 
subsidies, ranges from about 3 per cent or less in Austria, the Flemish 
Community of Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Greece and Switzerland, to over 
one-third in Australia, Canada, Japan, Korea, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. In Japan and the United States, more than half of all final funds 
originate from private sources, and in Korea the figure exceeds 78 per cent 
(Chart B4.1). In Korea, over 80 per cent of students are enrolled in private 
universities, where more than 95 per cent of budgets are derived from tuition 
fees. 

The amounts paid by students and their families to cover tuition fees and other 
education-related expenditure differ between OECD countries according to 
taxation and spending policies, and the willingness of governments to support 
students. This willingness, in turn, is influenced by students’ enrolment status 
(full-time or part-time), age and residency (whether they are living at home). 
To some extent, however, the guidelines used in establishing eligibility for these 
subsidies are breaking down. Mature students, whose numbers are increasing, 
are more likely to have established their own households and to prefer part- 
time or distance learning to full-time, on-campus study. 

Changes in public and private investment in education 

Direct private expenditure on educational institutions increased by over 
10 per cent in absolute terms between 1995 and 1999 in nine out of 16 OECD 
countries with comparable data. Increases range from about 2 per cent in 
France and Germany to 100 per cent or more in Portugal and Sweden. Only 
three OECD countries — Austria, the Czech Republic and Norway — saw a 
decline in the private proportion of more than 5 per cent (Chart B4.3). 

Four OECD countries — Australia, Denmark, Canada and the Netherlands 
— saw a significant growth in private spending in primary, secondary and post- 
secondary non-tertiary education between 1995 and 1999. In Australia, Canada 
and the Netherlands, private funds grew by between 16 and 37 per cent, with 
private funds now representing more than 5 per cent of total spending on 
educational institutions in these three countries (Chart B4.3 and Table B4.2). 
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Tertiary institutions tend 
to mobilise a much highet 
ptopofiion of their- funds 
from private sources. . . 



...but the private share, 
including private 
payments that are 
subsidies, ranges from 
about 5 per cent or less 
in Austria, the Flemish 
Community of Belgium, 
Denmark, Finland, 
Greece and Switzerland, 
to 78 per cent in Korea. 



The scale of private - 
sector funding of 
education has increased. 



In Australia, Canada and 
Denmark, private spending 
on primary, secondary and 
post-secondary non-tertiary 
education increased faster 
than public spending. . . 
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Index of change in public and private expenditure on educational 
institutions between 1995 and 1999 (1995 = 100) 



□ Public expenditure (left scale) □ Private expenditure (left scale) ♦ Share of private expenditure (right scale) 
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Note: Countries with a share of total funding from private sources of 1 per cent or less are not represented in the chart. 
Countries are ranked in descending order the share private expenditure in ) 999 for all levels oj education. 

Source: OECD. Tables B2.2, B4.1 and B4.2. See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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In many OECD countries, the growth in tertiary participation (Indicator C2) 
represents a response to heavy demand, both individual and social. But, just as 
many tertiary structures and programmes were designed for a different era, 
so too were its funding mechanisms. As demand for tertiary education has 
increased in many OECD countries, so has the share of the financial burden 
borne by families. With the exception of Canada and France, in every OECD 
country with available data, the change in private expenditure on educational 
institutions is much greater with respect to tertiary institutions than with 
respect to primary, secondary and post-secondary non- tertiary institutions. 

The increase in private household spending at the tertiary level is explained by 
one or more of four factors: i) an increase in enrolments, ii) increased or newly 
imposed fees, charges or contributions, in) a rise in the costs of education- 
related goods and services other than institutions, and iv) growth in enrolment 
in private institutions with higher fees. 

Ten out of 19 OECD countries reported an increase in private spending on 
tertiary educational institutions of more than 30 per cent between 1995 and 
1999. Some OECD countries, most notably Australia, Hungary, Mexico and 
the Netherlands, saw a clear shift in the relative proportions of public and 
private investment in tertiary education institutions between 1995 and 1999. 
In Australia, the private-sector proportion increased from 36 to 48 per cent, in 
Hungary from 20 to 23 per cent, in Mexico from 23 to 28 per cent and in the 
Netherlands, from 12 per cent in 1995 to 22 per cent in 1999. However, there 
are exceptions to this pattern: in Ireland, an increase of 34 per cent in private- 
sector funding of tertiary institutions between 1 995 and 1 999 was outpaced by 
an increase in public funds of 60 per cent. In Austria and the Czech Republic, 
private funding of tertiary education decreased by around half between 1 995 
and 1999. As a consequence, the proportion of private funding of educational 
institutions relative to total spending on education decreased from almost 
29 per cent in 1995 to less than 15 per cent in the Czech Republic, and from 
2.4 to 1.3 per cent in Austria (Chart B4.3 and Table B4.2). 

It is important to note that rises in private educational expenditure have not 
generally been accompanied by falls in public expenditure on education, 
either in primary, secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary education or at 
the tertiary level. On the contrary. Chart B4.3 shows that public investment 
in education has increased in most of the OECD countries for which 1995 to 
1 999 data are available, regardless of changes in private spending. In fact, some 
of the OECD countries with the highest growth in private spending have also 
shown the highest increase in public funding of education. This indicates that 
increasing private spending on tertiary education tends to complement, rather 
than replace, public investment. 

New funding strategies aim not only at mobilising the required resources 
from a wider range of public and private sources, but also at influencing 
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families contHbute 
to the funding of 
tediaty education shoN 
some of the highest 
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Data refer to the 
financial year 1999 
and are based on the 
UOE data collection on 
educational statistics 
administered by the 
OECD in 2001 (for 
details see Annex 5J. 



Data for the financial 
year 1995 are based on a 
special survey carried out 
among OECD countries 
in 2000. 



student behaviour in w^ays that make education more cost-effective. It is hard 
to determine the precise impact of tuition fees on learners’ behaviour, partly 
because fees cannot be seen in isolation from grants, taxation and implicit 
subsidies through loans. But many OECD countries in which students and their 
families spend more on tertiary education show some of the highest tertiary 
participation and completion rates (Indicators A2 and C2). 

Conversely, in the six OECD countries with the lowest entry rates to 
tertiary-type A education — the Czech Republic, Denmark, Germany, Mexico, 
Switzerland and Turkey — private sources of funds account for between 2 and 
28 per cent of total educational spending on tertiary institutions (Tables B4.2 
and C2.1). It is therefore not obvious that the participation of the beneficiaries 
of tertiary studies in the financing of their education creates economic barriers 
— provided, of course, that governments develop appropriate strategies to make 
funding accessible to students from all income groups. 

Definitions and methodologies 

The public and private proportions of expenditure on educational institutions are 
the percentages of total spending originating in, or generated by, the public and 
private sectors. Private spending includes all direct expenditure on educational 
institutions, whether partially covered by pubhc subsidies or not. Public subsidies 
attributable to households, included in private spending, are shown separately. 

Parts of the budgets of educational institutions are related to ancillary services 
offered to students, which are usually student welfare services, such as student 
meals, housing and transportation. Some of the costs for these services are 
covered by fees collected from students, which are included. 

The change in private and public spending on educational institutions is shown 
as an index and compares the proportion of private spending in 1 995 with that 
in 1999. The data on expenditure for 1995 were obtained by a special survey 
in 2000 in which expenditure for 1995 was adjusted to methods and definitions 
used in the 1999 UOE data collection. 

Note that a large increase or decrease in private spending (Chart B4. 3) in OECD 
countries where private spending is small in relation to total spending may only 
represent a small additional burden on households, while a comparatively small 
change in spending applied to a high level of private funding can translate into 
substantial additional funds for educational institutions. 

The glossary at the end of this volume gives a definition of public, government- 
dependent private and independent private institutions. 

Note that data appearing in earlier editions of this publication may not always be 
comparable to data shown in the 2002 edition due to changes in definitions and 
coverage that were made as a result of the OECD expenditure comparability 
study (see Annex 3 at www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002 for details on changes). 
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Table B4.1. 

Relative proportions of public and private expenditure on educational institutions for all levels of education (1995, 1999) 

Distribution of public and private sources ofjimds for educational institutions (fier tranfers from public sources, by year 
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Public sources 


Private sources' 


Private: of which 
subsidised 


Australia* * 


76.5 


23.5 


0.3 


78.7 


21.3 


3.0 


Austria* 


95.4 


4.6 


X 


93.9 


6.1 


1.4 


Belgium* 


95.0 


5.0 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Canada^* 


79.8 


20.2 


m 


82.3 


17.7 


a 


Czech Republic* 


87.6 


12.4 


n 


85.0 


15.0 


6.2 


Denmark^* 


96.0 


4.0 


m 


95.7 


4.3 


n 


Finland* 


97.8 


2.2 


n 


m 


m 


m 


France* 


91.9 


8.1 


1.8 


91.4 


8.6 


2.6 


Germany* 


77.9 


22.1 


0.1 


77.8 


22.2 


0.1 


Greece* 


93.4 


6.6 


m 


m 


m 


n 


Hungary 


87.9 


12.1 


n 


89.0 


11.0 


n 


Iceland 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Ireland 


89.6 


10.4 


1.2 


89.8 


10.2 


m 


Italy 


90.3 


9.7 


1.1 


m 


m 


m 


japan’* 


75.6 


24.4 


a 


75.5 


24.5 


a 


Korea* 


58.7 


41.3 


1.1 


m 


m 


m 


Luxembourg 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Mexico 


82.6 


17.4 


1.9 


82.6 


17.4 


m 


Netherlands* 


89.7 


10.3 


1.2 


92.6 


7.4 


4.8 


New Zealand 


m 


m 


a 


m 


m 


m 


Norway 


98.2 


1.8 


n 


97.9 


2.1 


m 


Poland 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Portugal* 


98.7 


1.3 


m 


99.4 


0.6 


m 


Slovak Republic 


97.8 


2.2 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Spain 


82.3 


17.7 


0.7 


82.1 


17.9 


0.4 


Sweden 


97.0 


3.0 


a 


98.3 


1.7 


m 


Switzerland 


90.0 


10.0 


1.7 


m 


m 


m 


Turkey’ 


98.8 


1.2 


m 


94.7 


5.3 


1.2 


United Kingdom* 


83.7 


16.3 


2.2 


m 


m 


m 


United States^* 


75.0 


25.0 


X 


m 


m 


m 


Country mean 


88.0 


IJ.O 


0.7 








Argentina 


77.2 


22.8 


0.1 


m 


m 


m 


Chile 


55.1 


44.9 


1.9 


m 


m 


m 


China 


55.8 


44.2 


n 


m 


m 


m 


India^-* 


96.2 


3.8 


X 


m 


m 


m 


Indonesia^ 


64.5 


35.5 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Israel 


80.9 


19.1 


2.0 


80.5 


19.5 


1.4 


Jamaica 


62.3 


37.7 


1.0 


m 


m 


m 


Jordan 


83.7 


16.3 


X 


m 


m 


m 


Paraguay 


56.4 


43.6 


X 


m 


m 


m 


Peru^ 


71.6 


28.4 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Thailand 


94.6 


5.4 


m 


m 


m 


m 



1 . Including subsidies attributable to payments to educational institutions received from public sources. 

2 . Post-secondary non-tertiary included in tertiary education or missing. 

3. Post-secondary non-tertiary included in both upper secondary and tertiary education. 

4. Year of reference 1998. 

5. Year of reference 2000. 

* See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.OTg/eis/education/eag2002). 

Source: OECD. 
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n CHAPTER B Financial and human tesoutces invested in education 



Table B4.2. 



Relative proportions of public and private expenditure on educational institutions (1995, 1999) 

Distribution (f public and private sources ojjimds for educational institutions after tranfersjrom public sources, by level of education and year 





Pre-primary education (for 
children 3 years and older) 


Primary, secondary 
non-tertiar 


and post-secondary 
y education 


Tertiary education 




1999 




1999 


1995 


1999 


1995 


Public 

sources 


Private: 
of which 
Private subsi- 
sources' dised 


Private: 

ofvriiich 

Public Private subsi- 
sources sources' dised 


Private: 

ofvriiich 

Public Private subsi- 
sources sources' dised 


Public 
sources i 


Wvate: 
ofwdiich 
Private subsi- 
sources' dised 


Private: 

ofwiiich 

Public Private subsi- 

souFces sources' dised 


Australia* 


62.9 


37.1 


n 


85.4 


14.6 


n 


85.6 


14.4 


0.7 


52.4 


47.6 


1.1 


64.2 


35.8 


8.1 


Austria* 


86.5 


13.5 


0.2 


96.4 


3.6 


X 


96.1 


3.9 


X 


98.7 


1.3 


X 


97.6 


2.4 


X 


Belgium 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Belgium (Fl.)* 


95.2 


4.8 


m 


92.7 


7.3 


m 


m 


m 


m 


100.0 


n 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Canada^* 


92.3 


7.7 


X 


92.3 


7.7 


m 


93.7 


6.3 


a 


59.3 


40.7 


2.4 


59.1 


40.9 


a 


Czech Republic* 


89.3 


10.7 


n 


88.8 


11.2 


n 


88.6 


1 1.4 


6.8 


84.7 


15.3 


n 


71.0 


29.0 


8.6 


Denmark^* 


81.9 


18.1 


m 


97.8 


2.2 


m 


97.8 


2.2 


n 


97.7 


2.3 


m 


m 


m 


n 


Finland* 


84.8 


15.2 


n 


99.4 


0.6 


n 


m 


m 


m 


97.4 


2.6 


n 


m 


m 


m 


France* 


95.8 


4.2 


n 


92.8 


7.2 


2.0 


92.5 


7.5 


2.4 


85.7 


14.3 


2.3 


84.3 


15.7 


5.0 


Germany* 


62.2 


37.8 


n 


75.6 


24.4 


n 


75.5 


24.5 


n 


91.5 


8.5 


0.3 


92.7 


7.3 


0.7 


Greece* 


X 


X 


m 


90.2 


9.8 


m 


m 


m 


n 


99.9 


0.1 


m 


m 


m 


n 


Hungary 


89.1 


10.9 


n 


92.2 


7.8 


n 


91.7 


8.3 


n 


76.6 


23.4 


n 


80.3 


19.7 


n 


Iceland 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Ireland 


32.3 


67.7 


m 


96.7 


3.3 


m 


96.5 


3.5 


m 


73.4 


26.6 


4.0 


69.7 


30.3 


X 


Italy 


98.7 


1.3 


n 


98.3 


1.7 


n 


m 


m 


m 


80.3 


19.7 


6.2 


82.8 


17.2 


0.1 


Japan’* 


48.6 


51.4 


a 


91.8 


8.2 


a 


91.7 


8.3 


a 


44.5 


55.5 


a 


42.8 


57.2 


a 


Korea* 


23.2 


76.8 


0.5 


80.2 


19.8 


1.0 


m 


m 


m 


20.7 


79.3 


1.3 


m 


m 


m 


Luxembourg 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Mexico 


87.5 


12.5 


0.2 


85.2 


14.8 


1.9 


83.8 


16.2 


m 


71.8 


28.2 


2.7 


77.4 


22.6 


m 


Netherlands* 


96.9 


3.1 


a 


93.9 


6.1 


1.0 


93.9 


6.1 


3.0 


77.6 


22.4 


2.1 


88.3 


11.7 


10.2 


New Zealand 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


a 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


a 


m 


m 


m 


Norway 


lOO.O 


n 


n 


99.1 


0.9 


X 


98.9 


1.1 


m 


94.4 


5.6 


n 


93.6 


6.4 


m 


Poland^ 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


82.8 


17.2 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Portugal* 


m 


m 


m 


99.9 


0.1 


m 


100.0 


0.0 


m 


92.9 


7.1 


m 


96.5 


3.5 


m 


Slo\*ak Republic 


98.6 


1.4 


m 


99.6 


0.4 


m 


m 


m 


m 


91.9 


8.1 


ni 


m 


m 


m 


Spain 


77.9 


22.1 


n 


87.9 


12.1 


n 


86.6 


13.4 


n 


74.2 


25.8 


3.2 


74.4 


25.6 


2.0 


Sweden 


100.0 


a 


m 


99.8 


0.2 


m 


99.8 


0.2 


m 


88.4 


11.6 


a 


93.6 


6.4 


m 


Switzerland 


99.9 


0.1 


0.1 


87.7 


12.3 


1.2 


m 


m 


m 


96.7 


3.3 


3.3 


m 


m 


m 


Turkey’ 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


94.0 


6.0 


n 


95.3 


4.7 


m 


96.6 


3.4 


4.2 


United Kingdom* 


95.6 


4.4 


a 


88.2 


11.8 


0.0 


m 


m 


m 


63.2 


36.8 


10.7 


63.9 


36.1 


16.0 


United States^* 


90.3 


__9.7 


m 


90.7 


9.3 


X 


m 


m 


m 


46.9 


53.1 


X 


m 


m 


m 


Country mean 


82.2 


17. 8 


0.1 


92.1 


7.9 










79.2 


20.8 


2.1 








Argentina 


m 


m 


m 


88.6 


11.4 


m 


m 


m 


m 


67.4 


32.6 


0.6 


m 


m 


m 


Chile 


70.2 


29.8 


n 


69.2 


30.8 


a 


m 


m 


m 


22.8 


77.2 


6.3 


m 


m 


m 


China 


54.6 


45.4 


n 


55.8 


44.2 


a 


m 


m 


m 


56.8 


43.2 


n 


m 


m 


m 


India^' ' 


95.3 


4.7 


m 


95.3 


4.7 


X 


m 


m 


m 


99.7 


0.3 


X 


m 


m 


m 


Indonesia** 


5.3 


94.7 


m 


76.6 


23.4 


m 


m 


m 


m 


43.8 


56.2 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Israel 


75.5 


24.5 


n 


94.9 


5.1 


1.0 


m 


m 


m 


58.1 


41.9 


5.2 


m 


m 


m 


Jamaica 


33.9 


66.1 


n 


64.7 


35.3 


1.2 


m 


m 


m 


70.4 


29.6 


1.0 


m 


m 


m 


Jordan 


m 


m 


m 


98.4 


1.6 


a 


m 


m 


m 


48.1 


51.9 


X 


m 


m 


m 


Malaysia 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


92.7 


7.3 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Paraguay 


m 


m 


m 


59.5 


40.5 


X 


m 


m 


m 


51.2 


48.8 


X 


m 


m 


m 


Peru^ 


80.3 


19.7 


a 


76.8 


23.2 


a 


m 


m 


m 


54.5 


45.5 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Philippines* 


m 


m 


m 


66.8 


33.2 


X 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Thailand 


92.6 


7.4 


m 


97.8 


2.2 


m 


m 


m 


m 


83.3 


16.7 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Uruguay 


87.4 


12.6 


m 


93.6 


6.4 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 



1 . Including subsidies attributable to payments to educational institutions received from public sources. 

To calculate private funds net of subsidies, subtract public subsidies (columns 3,6,9) from private funds (columns 2,5,8). 

To calculate total public funds, including public subsidies, add public subsidies (columns 3,6,9) to direct public funds (columns 1 ,4,7). 

2. Post-secondary non-tertiary included in tertiary education or missing. 

3. Post-secondary non-tertiary included in both upper secondary and tertiary education. 

4. Public institutions only. 

5 . Year of reference 1 998 . 

6. Year of reference 2000. 

* See Annex 3 for notes {www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 

Source: OECD. 
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Table B4.3. 

Distribution of total public expenditure on education (1999) 

Public expenditure on education tran^erred to educational institutions and public tranters to the private sector as a percentage 
total public expenditure on education, by level oj education 



Primary, secondary and post-secondary 
non-tertiary education 


Tertiary education 


Ail level of education combined 


Direct public 
expenditure 
on public 
institutions 


Direct public 
expenditure 
on private 
institutions 


Indirect public 
transfers and 
payments to 
the private 
s^or 


Direct public 
expenditure 
on public 
institutions 


Indirect public 
Direct public transfers and 
expenditure payments to 
on private the private 

institutions sector 


Direct public 
expenditure 
on public 
institutions 


Direct public 
expenditure 
on private 
institutions 


Indirect public 
transfers and 
payments to 
the private 
sector 


Australia 


79.6 


16.1 


4.3 


67.7 


n 


32.3 


75.9 


12.1 


10.8 


Austria* * 


96.7 


1.8 


1.5 


85.5 


1.5 


13.1 


92.5 


2.7 


4.7 


Belgium* 


44.9 


54.7 


0.4 


35.0 


49.0 


15.9 


43.3 


52.1 


4.6 


Canada'* 


98.3 


1.7 


X 


77.7 


0.4 


21.8 


91.5 


1.2 


7.3 


Czech Republic* 


91.5 


3.2 


5.3 


91.1 


1.4 


7.6 


92.3 


2.6 


5.1 


Denmark'* 


78.9 


6.5 


14.6 


64.8 


n 


35.2 


75.3 


4.1 


20.6 


Finland* 


91.8 


4.2 


3.9 


74.9 


8.1 


17.1 


86.1 


bo 


8.2 


France* 


83.0 


13.3 


3.7 


88.7 


3.3 


8.0 


85.2 


10.9 


4.0 


Germany* 


85.4 


7.9 


6.7 


85.4 


2.4 


12.3 


82.1 


10.7 


7.2 


Greece* 


99.9 


a 


0.1 


96.6 


a 


3.4 


98.9 


a 


1.1 


Hungary 


92.5 


6.9 


0.6 


83.2 


4.3 


12.6 


91.3 


5.7 


2.9 


Iceland 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Ireland 


96.9 


n 


3.1 


85.2 


n 


14.8 


93.7 


n 


6.3 


Italy 


93.7 


5.4 


0.9 


81.3 


1.6 


17.1 


91.6 


4.4 


4.0 


Japan^* 


96.5 


3.5 


m 


83.0 


17.0 


m 


93.6 


6.4 


m 


Korea* 


86.6 


11.7 


1.7 


59.8 


28.1 


12.1 


83.7 


13.0 


3.2 


Luxembourg 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Mexico 


97.2 


0.1 


2.7 


94.3 


m 


5.7 


96.9 


0.1 


3.1 


Netherlands* 


21.9 


70.7 


7.4 


39.3 


36.1 


24.6 


27.4 


61.0 


11.6 


New Zealand 


95.5 


1.4 


3.2 


75.9 


1.9 


22.2 


90.9 


2.1 


7.0 


Norway 


91.9 


2.2 


5.9 


69.0 


2.4 


28.6 


83.3 


4.6 


12.2 


Poland 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Portugal* 


92.0 


6.7 


1.3 


94.0 


n 


6.0 


91.8 


6.2 


2.1 


Slovak Republic 


96.6 


3.4 


0.0 


95.6 


m 


4.4 


96.7 


2.5 


0.9 


Spain 


85.5 


13.5 


1.0 


89.9 


0.7 


9.3 


86.9 


10.4 


2.7 


Sweden 


83.7 


2.7 


13.6 


64.7 


4.9 


30.4 


78.9 


3.9 


17.1 


Switzerland 


90.0 


7.1 


2.8 


89.3 


6.6 


4.1 


89.6 


6.8 


3.6 


Turkey* 


99.8 


a 


0.2 


87.8 


0.4 


11.8 


96.5 


0.1 


3.4 


United Kingdom* 


78.7 


21.1 


0.2 


a 


73.3 


26.7 


64.7 


29.8 


5.5 


United States'* 


99.7 


0.3 


X 


67.6 


13.2 


19.2 


90.5 


4.5 


5.0 


1 Counfiymean 


87,0 


9 9 


3.5 


75./ 


9.9 


16,4 


84.0 


9.7 


6.4 ' 


Argentina 


85.7 


12.5 


1.8 


96.2 


2.5 


1.3 


88.1 


10.4 


1.6 


BraziP 


98.2 


1.8 


n 


93.1 


0.8 


6.1 


97.2 


1.5 


1.3 


Chile 


67.8 


31.8 


0.4 


42.2 


33.9 


23.9 


63.8 


32.0 


4.1 


China 


99.2 


a 


0.8 


93.7 


a 


6.3 


97.9 


a 


2.1 


India'*’ 


70.7 


29.1 


0.2 


78.2 


21.5 


0.3 


72.2 


27.6 


0.2 


Indonesia* 


90.0 


6.6 


3.5 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Israel 


75.0 


24.0 


1.1 


6.9 


83.4 


9.6 


64.1 


33.1 


2.7 


Jamaica 


98.2 


n 


1.8 


98.3 


n 


1.7 


95.6 


2.7 


1.7 


Jordan 


100.0 


a 


a 


88.1 


a 


11.9 


97.8 


a 


2.2 


Malaysia 


98.9 


0.6 


0.5 


66.1 


n 


33.9 


88.2 


0.4 


11.5 


Paraguay 


92.5 


7.4 


0.1 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Philippines’ 


98.7 


a 


1.3 


97.5 


a 


2.5 


98.5 


a 


1.5 


Thailand 


93.3 


2.2 


4.5 


74.9 


n 


25.1 


88.9 


2.0 


9.1 


Uruguay 


99.9 


a 


0.1 


100.0 


a 


n 


100.0 


a 


n 



1 . Post-secondary non-tertiary included in tertiary education or missing. 

2. Post-secondary non-tertiary included in both upper secondary and tertiary education. 

3. Year of reference 1998. 

4. Year of reference 2000. 

* See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 

Source: OECD. 
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□ CHAPTER B 



SUPPORT FOR STUDENTS AND HOUSEHOLDS 
THROUGH PUBLIC SUBSIDIES 



• An average of 1 6 per cent of public spending on tertiary education is devoted to supporting students, 
households and other private entities. In Australia, Denmark and the United Kingdom, public subsidies 
account for about one-third or more of public tertiary education budgets. 

• Subsidies are particularly important in systems where students are expected to pay for at least part of 
the cost of their education. 

• In most OECD countries, the beneficiaries of public subsidies have considerable discretion regarding 
the spending of subsidies. In all reporting OECD countries, subsidies are spent mainly outside 
educational institutions, and in one out of three countries exclusively outside. 




Public subsidies for education at the tertiary level (1999) 

Public subsidies for education to the private sector as a percentage (f total 
government expenditure on education, bj type of subsidy 



□ Scholarships/ other grants to households □ Transfers and payments to other private entities □ Student loans 

50 
45 
40 
35 
30 
25 
20 
15 
10 
5 
0 



Countries are ranked in descending order of scholarships / other grants to households and tranfers and payments to other private entities in 
tertiary education. 

Source: OECD. Table B5.2. See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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Suf>f>ott fot students and households through public subsidies CHAPTER B CD 



Policy context 

Through subsidies to students and their families, governments can encourage 
participation in education, particularly among students from low^-income 
families, by covering part of the cost of education and related expenses. 
Furthermore, public subsidies play an important role in indirectly financing 
educational institutions. 

Channelling funding for institutions through students may also help to increase 
competition betw^een institutions and result in greater efficiency in the financing 
of education. Since aid for student living costs can serve as a substitute for work 
as a financial resource, pubhc subsidies may enhance educational attainment by 
enabling students to study full-time and to work fewer hours or not at all. 

Public subsidies come in many forms: as means-based subsidies, as family 
allowances for all students, as tax allowances for students or their parents, or 
as other household transfers. Unconditional subsidies such as tax reductions or 
family allowances may provide less of an incentive for low-income students to 
participate in education than means- tested subsidies. However, they may still 
help to reduce disparities between households with and without children in 
education. 

A key question is whether financial subsidies for households should be provided 
in the form of grants or loans. Are loans an effective means to help increase the 
efficiency of financial resources invested in education and shift some of the cost 
of education to the beneficiaries of educational investment? Or are student loans 
less appropriate than grants in encouraging low-income students to pursue their 
education? This indicator cannot answer this question but portray the policies 
for subsidies that the different OECD countries pursue. 

Evidence and explanations 

What this Indicator covers and what it does not cover 

This indicator shows the proportion of public spending on education that is 
transferred to students, families and other private entities. Some of these funds 
are spent indirectly on educational institutions, for example, when subsidies 
are used to cover tuition fees. Other subsidies for education do not relate to 
educational institutions, such as subsidies for student hving costs. 

The indicator distinguishes between scholarships and grants, which are non- 
repayable subsidies, on the one hand, and loans on the other. The indicator does 
not, however, distinguish between different types of grants or loans, such as 
scholarships versus family allowances and subsidies in kind. 

Governments can also support students and their families by providing tax 
reductions and tax credits. These types of subsidy are not covered by this 
indicator. 



XQX 



This indicator examines 
direct and indirect public 
spending on educational 
institutions as Nell as public 
subsidies to households for 
student living costs. 



Coverage diagram 
(see page 144 for 
explanations) 
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OEQD counthes spend 
an avei^age of OA per 
cent of their GPP on 
public subsidies to 
households and other 
private entities. 



At the primary, 
secondary and post- 
secondary non- 
tertiary levels, public 
subsidies account for 
a comparatively small 
proportion of public 
spending on education. 



Australia, Denmark and 
the United Kingdom 
spend about one-third 
or more of their public 
education budget at the 



It is also common for governments to guarantee the repayment of loans to 
students made by private lenders. In some OECD countries, this indirect form 
of subsidy is as significant as, or more significant than, direct financial aid to 
students. However, for reasons of comparabihty, the indicator only takes into 
account public transfers to private entities relating to private loans, not the total 
value of loans generated. 

In the case of student loans, the indicator reports the full volume of loans in 
order to provide information on the level of support which current students 
receive. The indicator does not take repayments into account, even though 
these can reduce the real costs of loans substantially. Some OECD countries 
also have difficulties quantifying the amount of loans attributable to students. 
Therefore data on student loans should be treated with some caution. 

Public subsidies to households and other private entities 

OECD countries spend an average of 0.4 per cent of their GDP on public 
subsidies to households and other private entities. In Denmark and Sweden, this 
figure is more than 1 per cent of GDP. Furthermore, on average across OECD 
countries, 7.0 per cent of public budgets for education is spent on transfers 
to the private sector (Tables B3.1, BS.l and BS.2). Most of these amounts 
are devoted to the tertiary level of education, except in the Czech Republic, 
France, Germany, Mexico, Sweden and Switzerland, where more than 50 per cent 
of transfers to the private sector are devoted to primary, secondary and post- 
secondary non-tertiary education. 

Most OECD countries offer public subsidies to households from upper 
secondary education onwards. There are usually few subsidies available before 
the upper secondary level, since in most OECD countries education up to that 
level is compulsory, free of charge, predominantly provided by the pubhc sector 
and largely provided at the point of residence of students and their families. 
In 10 out of 26 OECD countries, subsidies to households and private entities 
therefore account for 1 per cent or less of total public spending on primary, 
secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary education. However, in Australia, 
the Czech Republic, Germany, the Netherlands and Norway, public subsidies 
account for between 4 and 8 per cent of public expenditure on primary, 
secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary education; and in Denmark and 
Sweden for IS and 14 per cent respectively (Chart B5.2). In most of the OECD 
countries with high proportions of subsidies at the primary, secondary and post- 
secondary non-tertiary levels of education, these subsidies are directed at adults 
re-entering secondary education. 

The proportion of educational budgets spent on subsidies to households and 
private entities is much higher at the tertiary level. OECD countries spend, on 
average, 1 6 per cent of their public budgets for tertiary education on subsidies 
to households and other private entities (Chart BS.l). In Australia, Denmark 
and the United Kingdom, public subsidies account for about one-third or 
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Public subsidies for education in primary, secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary education (1999) 

Public subsidies for education to the private sector as a percentage oj total 
government expenditure on education, by type oJ subsidy 
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□ Scholarships/other grants to households □ Transfers and payments to other private entities □ Student loans 
% of total public expenditure on education 
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Countrie5 are ranked in descending order total public subsidiesjor primary, secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary education. 
Source: OECD. Table B5.1 . See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 



more of public spending on tertiary education. Only Greece, Poland, the tertiary level on subsidies 

Slovak Republic and Switzerland spend less than 5 per cent of their total public to the private sector. 

spending on tertiary education on subsidies (Table B5. 1). 



A key question in many OECD countries is whether financial subsidies for 
households should primarily be provided in the form of grants or loans. 
Governments choose to subsidise students* living costs or educational costs 
through different mixtures of grants and loans. Advocates of student loans 
argue that money spent on loans goes further, that is, if the amount spent on 
grants were used to guarantee or subsidise loans instead, more aid would be 
available to students in total, and overall access would be increased. Loans also 
shift some of the cost of education to those who benefit most from educational 
investment. Opponents of loans argue that student loans will be less effective 
than grants in encouraging low-income students to pursue their education. 
They also argue that loans may be less efficient than anticipated because of 
the various subsidies provided to borrowers or lenders, and of the costs of 
administration and servicing. 



OEQD countries use 
different mixtures of 
grants and loans to 
subsidise students' 
educational costs. 
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Re [payments of loans 
reduce the real cost of 
loan programmes to 
the public budget; at 
the same time they 
increase the burden on 
households for education. 



In most OECD countries, 
the beneficiaries 
of subsidies have 
considerable discretion 
about how they spend 
public subsidies. 



Chart B5 . 1 presents the proportion of pubHc educational expenditure spent on 
loans, grants and scholarships and other subsidies to households. Grants and 
scholarships include family allowances and other specific subsidies, but exclude 
tax reductions. Thirteen out of 27 reporting OECD countries rely exclusively 
on grants or scholarships and transfers and payments to other private entities. 
The remaining OECD countries provide both grants or scholarships and loans 
to students. With two exceptions, the highest subsidies to students are provided 
by those OECD countries which also offer student loans. Most of them spend 
an above-average proportion of their budgets on grants and scholarships (Chart 
B5.1 andTableB5.2). 

Repayments of public loans can be a substantial source of income for 
governments and can decrease the costs of loan programmes significantly. The 
current reporting of household expenditure on education (Indicator B4) does 
not take into account the repayment by previous recipients of public loans. 
These repayments can be a substantial burden to individuals and have an impact 
on the decision to participate in tertiary education. However, many OECD 
countries make the repayment of loans dependent on the later level of income 
of graduates. 

Given that repayments to loan programmes are made by former students who 
took out loans several years previously, it is difficult to estimate the real costs 
of loan programmes; net of repayments and loans are therefore reported on 
a gross basis only. International comparisons of total repayments in the same 
reference period cannot be made, since they are heavily influenced by changes 
in schemes for the distribution of loans and by changes in the numbers of 
students receiving loans. 

How subsidies are used; student living costs and tuition fees 

In most OECD countries, the bulk of public payments to households for 
education are not earmarked, that is, their use is determined by the beneficiaries, 
namely the students and their families. In a few OECD countries, however, 
public subsidies are earmarked for payments to educational institutions. 
Australia, New Zealand and the United Kingdom, for example, earmark public 
subsidies for tuition fees. In Australia, loans and tuition fees are closely related 
through the Higher Education Contribution Scheme (HECS). Under HECS, 
students can elect to pay their contributions for their university education in 
advance, semester by semester, and receive a 25 per cent discount, or, they 
can repay their accumulated contribution through the tax system when their 
annual income exceeds a minimum threshold. For the purpose of the OECD 
education indicators, HECS is counted as a loan scheme, although students may 
not see the delayed payments as a loan. In OECD countries where tuition fees 
are substantial, a proportion of the public subsidy to households is effectively 
earmarked for payments to educational institutions, even without an official 
policy. 
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Scholarships and other grants attributable to students are largely spent outside 
educational institutions. They support educational expenses other than tuition fees. 
In Finland and the Netherlands, scholarships and other grants not attributable for 
tuition fees to educational institutions account for more than 1 S per cent of the total 
public spending on tertiary education. Korea, Poland and Switzerland are the only 
OECD countries where scholarships and other grants attributable for expenditure 
outside institutions amount to less than 1 per cent of total public spending on 
education (Table BS.2). 

In OECD countries where students are required to pay tuition fees, access to public 
subsidies is of particular importance in order to provide students with access to 
educational opportunities, regardless of their financial situation. Indicator B4 shows 
what proportion of funding of educational institutions originates from private 
sources. 

In OECD countries with low levels of private involvement in the funding of 
educational institutions, the level of public subsidies tends to be lower also (Tables 
BS.2 and B4.2). On the other hand, in the United Kingdom, more than 10 per cent 
of public expenditure on subsidies at tertiary level is designated to help students and 
households to pay for tuition fees. An exception is Korea, where despite the fact 
that more than 80 per cent of all expenditure on tertiary institutions originates from 
private sources, the level of subsidies to support tuition payments to institutions is, 
at 2 per cent, comparatively low (Tables BS.2 and B4.2). 

Definitions and methodologies 

Public subsidies to households include the following categories: i) grants/ 
scholarships; ii) public student loans; in) family or child allowances contingent 
on student status; iv) public subsidies in cash or kind specifically for housing, 
transportation, medical expenses, books and supplies, social, recreational and other 
purposes; r) interest-related subsidies for private loans. 

Expenditure on student loans is reported on a gross basis, that is, without subtracting 
or netting out repayments or interest payments from the borrowers (students or 
households). This is because the gross amount of loans including scholarships and 
grants is the relevant variable for measuring financial aid to current participants in 
education. 



Public costs related to private loans guaranteed by governments are included as 
subsidies to other private entities. Unlike public loans, only the net cost of these 
loans is included. 



The value of tax reductions or credits to households and students is not included. 



Note that data appearing in earlier editions of this publication may not always be 
comparable to data shown in the 2002 edition due to changes in definitions and 
coverage that were made as a result of the OECD expenditure comparability study 
(see Annex 3 at www.oecd.org/ els/ education /eag 200 2 for details on changes). 
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In ctH reporting OECD 
countries subsidies are 
spent mainly outside 
educational institutions, 
and in one out of 
three OECD countries 
exclusively outside. 



Subsidies are particularly 
important in systems inhere 
students are expected to 
pay at least part of the 
cost of their education^ 



Data refer to the 
financial year 1999 
and are based on the 
{JOE data collection on 
educational statistics 
administered by the 
OECD in 2001 (for 
details see Annex 5). 
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Table B5.1. 

Public subsidies to the private sector as a percentage of total public expenditure on education and GDP for 
primary, secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary education (1999) 

Direct public expenditure on educational institutions and subsides for households and other private entities as a pacentage <f 
total public expenditure on education and GDP 





Direct expendi- 
ture tor 
institutions 


Subsidies for education to private entities 


Transfers for 
education to 
private entities as 
percentage 
ofGDP 


Financial aid to students 


Transfers and 
payments to 
other private 
entities 


Total 


Scholarships/ 
other grants to 
households 


Student loans 


Total 


Australia 


95.7 


4.3 


n 


4.3 


n 


4.3 


0.16 


Austria 


98.5 


0.7 


a 


0.7 


0.8 


1.5 


0.06 


Belgium 


99.6 


0.4 


n 


0.4 


n 


0.4 


0.01 


Canada'* 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Czech Republic* 


94.7 


5.3 


a 


5.3 


n 


5.3 


0.16 


Denmark'* 


85.3 


14.3 


0.4 


14.7 


n 


14.7 


0.70 


Finland 


96.1 


3.7 


n 


3.7 


0.2 


3.9 


0.15 


France 


96.3 


3.7 


a 


3.7 


a 


3.7 


0.15 


Germany* 


93.3 


6.7 


n 


6.7 


n 


6.7 


0.20 


Greece 


99.9 


0.1 


m 


0.1 


a 


O.l 


0.00 


Hungary 


99.4 


0.6 


a 


0.6 


n 


0.6 


0.02 


Iceland 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Ireland* 


96.9 


3.1 


n 


3.1 


n 


3.1 


0.10 


Italy 


99.1 


0.9 


a 


0.9 


n 


0.9 


0.03 


Japan 


m 


a 


m 


m 


n 


m 


m 


Korea 


98.3 


1.1 


0.5 


1.6 


0.1 


1.7 


0.06 


Luxembourg 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Mexico 


97.3 


2.7 


a 


2.7 


n 


2.7 


0.09 


Netherlands 


92.6 


7.2 


0.2 


7.4 


n 


7.4 


0.23 


New Zealand 


96.8 


3.2 


a 


3.2 


n 


3.2 


0.15 


Norway 


94.1 


3.8 


2.0 


5.9 


n 


5.9 


0.25 


Poland 


99.8 


0.2 


X 


0.2 


m 


0.2 


0.01 


Portugal 


98.7 


1.3 


m 


1.3 


m 


1.3 


0.06 


Slovak Republic 


100.0 


n 


a 


n 


a 


n 


n 


Spain 


99.0 


1.0 


n 


1.0 


n 


1.0 


0.03 


Sweden 


86.4 


10.8 


2.8 


13.6 


a 


13.6 


0.69 


Switzerland* 


97.2 


1.5 


n 


1.5 


1.3 


2.8 


0.11 


Turkey 


99.8 


0.2 


a 


0.2 


a 


0.2 


0.00 


United Kingdom 


99.8 


0.2 


n 


0.2 


n 


0.2 


0.01 


United States' 


100.0 


n 


a 


n 


n 


n 


X 


^^Countiy mean 


96.7 


3.0 


0.3 


3^2^ ~ _ 


0.1 


33_ 


0J4 _ 


Argentina 


98.2 


1.8 


n 


1.8 


n 


1.8 


0.06 


Brazil^ 


100.0 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


Chile 


99.6 


n 


a 


n 


a 


n 


n 


China 


99.2 


0.8 


X 


0.8 


a 


0.8 


n 


India'' ^ 


99.8 


0.2 


n 


0.2 


X 


0.2 


n 


Indonesia’ 


96.5 


3.5 


m 


3.5 


X 


3.5 


n 


Israel 


98.9 


1.1 


n 


1.1 


n 


1.1 


n 


Jamaica 


98.2 


1.8 


n 


1.8 


n 


1.8 


0.08 


Jordan 


100.0 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Malaysia 


99.5 


0.5 


a 


0.5 


a 


0.5 


n 


Paraguay 


99.9 


n 


a 


n 


a 


n 


n 


Peru' 


99.9 


0.1 


n 


0.1 


n 


0.1 


n 


Philippines^ 


98.7 


1.3 


a 


1.3 


a 


1.3 


n 


Thailand 


95.5 


n 


4.4 


4.5 


m 


4.5 


0.13 


Uruguay 


99.9 


n 


a 


n 


a 


n 


n 



1. Excluding post-secondary non-tertiary education or missing. 

2 . Year of reference 1 998 . 

3. Year of reference 2000. 

* See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org / eh / education/eag2002) . 
Source: OECD. 
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Table BS.2. 

Public subsidies to the private sector as a percentage of total public expenditure on education and GDP for 

tertiary education (1999) 

Direa public expenditure an educational institutions and subsidies for households and other private entities as a 
percentage <f total public expenditure on education and GDP 



Subsidies for education to private entities 



Direct expendi- 
ture for 
institutions 


Financial aid to students 


Transfers and 
payments to 
other private 
entities 


Total 


Transfers for 
education to 
private entities 
as percentage 
of GDP 


Scholarships/ 
other grants to 
households 


Student loans 


Total 


Scholarships/ 
other grants 
to households 
attributable 
to educational 
institutions 


Australia 


67.7 


14.6 


17.7 


32.3 


1.4 


n 


32.3 


0.38 


Austria 


86.9 


10.4 


a 


10.4 


X 


2.6 


13.1- 


0.22 


Belgium 


84.1 


15.9 


n 


15.9 


m 


n 


15.9 


0.24 


Canada'* 


78.2 


12.2 


6.4 


18.6 


m 


3.2 


21.8 


0.41 


Czech Republic* 


92.4 


7.6 


a 


7.6 


n 


n 


7.6 


0.06 


Denmark* 


64.8 


30.3 


4.9 


35.2 


m 


n 


35.2 


0.83 


Finland 


82.9 


16.4 


n 


16.4 


n 


0.7 


17.1 


0.36 


France 


92.0 


8.0 


a 


8.0 


2.4 


a 


8.0 


0.08 


Germany* 


87.7 


10.1 


1.9 


12.0 


n 


0.3 


12.3 


0.13 


Greece 


96.6 


3.4 


m 


3.4 


m 


a 


3.4 


0.04 


Hungary 


87.4 


12.6 


a 


12.6 


n 


n 


12.6 


0.12 


Iceland 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Ireland* 


85. 2 


14.8 


n 


14.8 


4.7 


n 


14.8 


0.17 


Italy 


82.9 


16.9 


n 


16.9 


6.3 


0.1 


17.1 


0.14 


japan 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


n 


m 


m 


Korea 


87.9 


2.4 


6.4 


8.8 


2.4 


3.3 


12.1 


0.07 


Luxembourg 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Mexico 


94.3 


2.8 


2.9 


5.7 


m 


n 


5.7 


0.05 


Netherland,s 


7S.4 


18.4 


6.2 


24.6 


2.0 


n 


24.6 


0.32 


New Zealand 


77.8 


22.2 


a 


22.2 


X 


n 


22.2 


0.27 


Norway 


71.4 


11.3 


17.3 


28.6 


n 


n 


28.6 


0.57 


Poland 


96.8 


0.4 


2.7 


3.2 


n 


m 


3.2 


0.03 


Portugal 


94.0 


6.0 


m 


6.0 


m 


m 


6.0 


0.06 


Slovak Republic 


9S.6 


2.5 


1.9 


4.4 


m 


a 


4.4 


0.03 


Spain 


90.7 


9.3 


n 


9.3 


3.9 


n 


9.3 


0.08 


Sweden 


69.6 


10.1 


20.3 


30.4 


X 


a 


30.4 


0.63 


Switzerland* 


9S.9 


0.8 


n 


0.8 


n 


3.3 


4.1 


0.05 


Turkey 


88.2 


1.5 


10.2 


11.8 


m 


n 


11.8 


0.14 


United Kingdom 


63.6 


23.1 


13.3 


36.4 


10.7 


n 


36.4 


0.39 


United States' 


80.8 


11.1 


8.1 


19.2 


X 


m 


19.2 


0.26 


1 Country mean 


84.1 


10.9 


4.7 


15.4 


2.0 


0.6 


15.9 


0.23 1 


Argentina 


98.7 


n 


n 


n 


X 


0.9 


1.3 


n 


BraziP 


93.9 


4.3 


1.8 


6.1 


X 


n 


6.1 


0.07 


Chile 


76.1 


10.8 


13.1 


23.9 


21.0 


a 


23.9 


0.16 


China 


93.7 


6.3 


X 


6.3 


n 


a 


6.3 


n 


India^ 


99.7 


0.3 


X 


0.3 


X 


X 


0.3 


n 


Israel 


90.4 


8.1 


1.6 


9.6 


8.1 


n 


9.6 


0.12 


Jamaica 


98.3 


1.7 


m 


1.7 


1.3 


n 


1.7 


n 


Jordan 


88.1 


11.9 


a 


11.9 


X 


a 


11.9 


0.11 


Malaysia 


66.1 


13.2 


20.7 


33.9 


X 


a 


33.9 


0.63 


Paraguay 


98.0 


2.0 


m 


2.0 


X 


a 


2.0 


n 


Peru 


98.9 


n 


0.9 


1.1 


X 


n 


1.1 


n 


Philippines^ 


97.5 


1.0 


1.6 


2.5 


X 


a 


2.5 


n 


Thailand 


74.9 


m 


25.1 


25.1 


m 


m 


25.1 


0.29 


Uruguay 


100.0 


n 


a 


n 


X 


a 


n 


n 


Zimbabwe' 


87.3 


4.0 


8.7 


12.7 


X 


a 


12.7 


0.15 



1 . Including post-secondary non-tertiary education. 

2 . Year of reference 1 998 . 

* See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
Source: OECD. 
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□ CHAPTER B 



EXPENDITURE ON INSTITUTIONS 

BY SERVICE CATEGORY AND BY RESOURCE CATEGORY 



• On average, one quarter of expenditure on tertiary education is attributable to R&D at tertiary 
educational institutions. Significant differences betw^een OECD countries in the emphasis on R&D in 
tertiary institutions explain part of the large differences in expenditure per tertiary student. 

• In primary, secondary, and post-secondary non-tertiary education combined, current expenditure 
accoimts, on average across all OECD countries, for 92 per cent of total spending. In all but four 
OECD countries, 70 per cent or more of primary, secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary current 
expenditure is spent on staff salaries. 




Expenditure on instruction, research and development (R&D) and ancillary services 
in tertiary educational institutions as a percentage of GDP (1 999) 

□ Research and development in tertiary institutions □ Educational core services 

□ Ancillary services (transport, meals, housing provided by institutions) □ Total expenditure 



% of GDP 




Countries are ranked in descending order expenditure on instruction, research and development (RStJ)) and ancillary services in tertiary 
educational institutions. 

1 . Research and development expenditure at tertiary level and thus total expenditure are underestimated, 

2. The bar represents total expenditure at tertiary level and includes research and development expenditure. 

Source: OECD. Table B6.1. See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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Policy context 

How spending is apportioned between different categories of expenditure can 
affect the quality of services through teachers’ salaries), the condition of 
educational facilities (e.g.^ school maintenance) and the ability of the education 
system to adjust to changing demographic and enrolment trends (as in the 
construction of new schools). 

Comparisons of how different OECD countries apportion educational 
expenditure between the various resource categories can provide some insight 
into variation in the organisation and operation of educational institutions. 
Decisions on the allocation of resources made at the system level, both 
budgetary and structural, eventually feed through to the classroom and affect 
the nature of instruction and the conditions under which it is provided. 

Educational institutions offer a range of educational services besides instruction. 
At the primary, secondary and post-secondary non- tertiary levels of education, 
institutions may offer meals, free transport to and from school or boarding 
facilities. At the tertiary level, institutions may offer housing and often perform 
a wide range of research activities as an integral part of tertiary education. 

Evidence and explanations 

What this indicator covers and what it does not cover 

This indicator breaks down educational expenditure by current and capital 
expenditure and the three main functions which educational institutions 
typically fulfil. This includes, first, costs directly attributable to instruction, 
such as teachers’ salaries or school materials, and costs indirectly related 
to the provision of instruction, such as expenditure on administration, 
instructional support services, development of teacher, student counselling, 
or on the construction and/ or provision of school facilities. Second, it includes 
spending on ancillary services, such as student welfare services provided by 
educational institutions. Third, it includes spending attributable to research 
and development (R&D) performed at tertiary educational institutions, 
either in the form of separately funded R&D activities or in the form of those 
proportions of salaries and current expenditure in general education budgets 
that are attributable to the research activities of staff. 

The indicator does not include public and private R&D spending outside 
educational institutions, such as R&D spending in industry. A comparative 
review of R&D spending in sectors other than education is provided in the 
OECD Science and Technology Indicators. Expenditure on student welfare 
services at educational institutions only includes public subsidies for those 
services. Expenditure by students and their families on services that are 
provided by institutions on a self-funding basis are not included. 
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This indicator compares 
OEQD countries Nith 
respect to the division of 
spending betmen current 
and capita! expenditure 
and the distribution of 
current expenditure by 
resource category 



It also compares ho\N 
OEQD countries' 
spending is distributed 
by different functions of 
educational institutions. 



Coverage diagram 
(see page 144 for 
explanations) 
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Significant differences 
among OEQD countries 
in the emphasis on R&D 
in tertiary institutions 
explain part of the large 
variation in expenditure 
per tertiary student 



Student rvelfare services 
are integral functions of 
schools and universities. 



Expenditure on instruction, R&D and ancillary services 

Below the tertiary level, educational expenditure is dominated by spending 
on educational core services. At the tertiary level other services, particularly 
those related to R&D activities, can account for a significant proportion of 
educational spending. Differences between OECD countries in expenditure on 
R&D activities can therefore explain a significant part of the differences between 
OECD countries in overall educational expenditure per tertiary student (Chart 
B6.1). High levels of R&D spending in tertiary educational institutions in 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Finland, Germany, the Netherlands and 
Sweden (between 0.40 and 0.80 of GDP), for example, imply that spending on 
education per student in these OECD countries would be considerably lower if 
the R&D component were excluded (Table B6. 1). 

Student welfare services and, sometimes, services for the general public, 
are integral functions of schools and universities in many OECD countries. 
Countries finance these ancillary services with different combinations of public 
expenditure, public subsidies and fees paid by students and their families. 



Expenditure on ancillary 
services at primary, 
secondary, and post- 
secondary non -tertiary 
levels represents 5 per cent 
of total spending on 
educational institutions. 



On average, OECD countries spend 0.2 per cent of their GDP on subsidies 
for ancillary services provided by primary, secondary and post-secondary 
non- tertiary institutions. This represents 5 per cent of total spending on these 
institutions. At the high end, the Czech Republic, Finland, France, Hungary 
and the Slovak Republic spend about 1 0 per cent or more of total spending on 
educational institutions on ancillary services, which translates into more than 
US$ 500 (PPP) per student in Finland and France and more than US$ 250 (PPP) 
per student in Canada, the Czech Republic, Hungary, Sweden and the United 
States (Tables B6.1 and B6.2). 



In more than two-thirds of OECD countries, the amount spent on ancillary 
services is higher than the amount spent on subsidies to households at the 
primary, secondary and post-secondary non- tertiary levels. Exceptions to this 
pattern are Australia, Ireland, the Netherlands and Sweden, where expenditure 
on subsidies to households is higher (Tables B5 . 1 and B6 . 1 ) . 



On average, expenditure on subsidies for ancillary services at the tertiary level 
amounts to just 0.04' per cent of GDP. Nevertheless, on a per student basis 
this can translate into significant amounts, as in Australia, the Czech Republic, 
France, Hungary and the Slovak Republic, where subsidies for ancillary services 
amount to over US$ 450 (PPP). At the tertiary level, ancillary services are 
more often provided on a self-financed basis (Tables B6. 1 and B6.2). 



Current and capital expenditure, and the distribution of current 
expenditure by resource category 

Educational expenditure can first be divided into current and capital 
expenditure. Capital expenditure comprises spending on assets that last longer 
than one year and includes spending on the construction, renovation and 
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major repair of buildings. Current expenditure comprises spending on school 
resources used each year for the operation of schools. 

Current expenditure can be further sub-divided into three broad functional 
categories: compensation of teachers, compensation of other staff, and other 
current expenditure (on, for example, teaching materials and supplies, 
maintenance of school buildings, preparation of student meals and renting of 
school facilities). The amount allocated to each of these functional categories 
will depend in part on current and projected changes in enrolment, on the 
salaries of educational personnel and on costs of maintenance and construction 
of educational facilities. 



Education takes place mostly in school and university settings. The labour- 
intensive technology of education explains the large proportion of current 
spending within total educational expenditure. In primary, secondary, and post- 
secondary non -tertiary education combined, current expenditure accounts, on 
average across all OECD countries, for 92 per cent of total spending. 

There is some noticeable variation between OECD countries with respect to 
the relative proportions of current and capital expenditure: at the primary, 
secondary and post- secondary non- tertiary levels combined, the proportion of 
current expenditure ranges from less than 86 per cent in Greece, Korea and 
Turkey, to 96 per cent or more in Canada, the Flemish Community of Belgium, 
Mexico and the Slovak Republic (Chart B6.2). 



The salaries of teachers and other staff employed in education account for the 
largest proportion of current expenditure in OECD countries. On average 
across OECD countries, expenditure on the compensation of educational 
personnel accounts for 80 per cent of current expenditure at the primary, 
secondary and post-secondary non- tertiary levels of education combined. 
Although 70 per cent or less of expenditure in the Czech Republic, Finland, 
Sweden and the United Kingdom is devoted to the compensation of educational 
personnel, the proportion is 90 per cent or more in Greece, Mexico, Portugal 
and Turkey (Chart B6.2). 

OECD countries with relatively small education budgets (Mexico, Portugal and 
Turkey, for example) tend to devote a larger proportion of current educational 
expenditure to the compensation of personnel and a smaller proportion to 
services which are sub-contracted or bought in, such as support services {e.g.^ 
maintenance of school buildings), ancillary services (e.^., preparation of meals 
for students) and renting of school buildings and other facilities. 



In Denmark and the United States, around one quarter of staff expenditure in 
primary, secondary and post- secondary non- tertiary education combined goes 
towards compensation of non-teaching staff, while in Austria, Ireland, Korea 
and Spain this figure is 10 per cent or less. These differences are likely to reflect 
the degree to which educational personnel specialise in non-teaching activities 






(') r\ ^ 

^ 0 i 



in all except four OEQD 
countries, 70 per cent or 
more of current expen- 
diture at the primary, 
secondary and post- 
secondary non-tertiary 
levels is spent on staff 
salaries. 



OECD countries Nith 
smaller education 
budgets invest relatively 
more in personnel and 
less in other services. 



OECD countries vary in 
the proportions of current 
expenditure ivhich they 
allocate to the compensation 
of teachers and other staff 
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Distribution of total and current expenditure on educational institutions, 
by resource category and level of education ( 1999 ) 



□ Current expenditure □ Capital expenditure □ Compensation of teachers 

□ Compensation of other staff □ Compensation of all staff □ Other current expenditure 

^ ^ , . Primary, secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary education 

% of total expenditure ✓ / i y / 





Tertiary education 

% of total expenditure 




% of current expenditure 




1 . Public institutions only. 

2. Public and government-dependent private institutions only. 

3. Excluding post-secondary non-tertiary education. 

4. Post-secondary non-tertiary included in both upper secondary and tertiary education. 

Countries are ranked in ascending order of current expenditure on primary, secondary and post- secondary non-tertiary education. 
Source: OECD. Table B6.3. See Annex 3 for notes (mviv.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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in a particular country (for example, principals who do not teach, guidance 
counsellors, bus drivers, school nurses, janitors and maintenance workers) 
(Table B6.3). 



At the tertiary level, the proportion of total expenditure spent on capital 
outlays is larger than at the primary, secondary and post-secondary non- tertiary 
levels, generally because of more differentiated and advanced teaching facilities. 
In 18 out of 26 OECD countries, the proportion spent on capital expenditure 
at the tertiary level is 10 per cent or more, and in Greece, Korea, Spain and 
Turkey it is above 20 per cent (Chart B6.2). 

Differences are likely to reflect how tertiary education is organised in each 
OECD country, as well as the degree to which expansion in enrolments 
requires the construction of new buildings. 

OECD countries, on average, spend 31 per cent of current expenditure at 
the tertiary level on purposes other than the compensation of educational 
personnel. This is explained by the higher cost of facilities and equipment in 
higher education (Chart B6.2). 

Definitions and methodologies 

The distinction between current and capital expenditure is the standard one used 
in national income accounting. Current expenditure refers to goods and services 
consumed within the current year, and must be made recurrently in order to 
sustain the production of educational services. Capital expenditure refers to 
assets which last longer than one year, including spending on construction, 
renovation or major repair of buildings and on new or replacement equipment. 
The capital expenditure reported here represents the value of educational 
capital acquired or created during the year in question — that is, the amount of 
capital formation — regardless of whether the capital expenditure was financed 
from current revenue or by borrowing. Neither current nor capital expenditure 
includes debt servicing. 

Calculations cover expenditure by public institutions or, where available, that 
of public and private institutions combined. 

Current expenditure other than on the compensation of personnel includes 
expenditure on services which are sub-contracted or bought in, such as 
support services (e.g.y maintenance of school buildings), ancillary services 
(e.g.y preparation of meals for students) and renting of school buildings and 
other facilities. These services are obtained from outside providers (unlike 
the services provided by the education authorities or educational institutions 
themselves using their own personnel) . 

Expenditure on R&D includes all expenditure on research performed at 
universities and other tertiary education institutions, regardless of whether the 
research is financed from general institutional frmds or through separate grants 
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At the tertiary level, 
the proportion of capital 
expenditure is generally 
larger because of 
differentiated and advanced 
teaching facilities. 



Data refer to the 
financial year 1999 
and are based on the 
UOE data collection on 
educational statistics 
administered by the 
OECD in 2001 (for 
details see Annex 5). 
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or contracts from public or private sponsors. The classification of expenditure 
is based on data collected from the institutions carrying out R&D rather than on 
the sources of funds. 

“Ancillary services” are services provided by educational institutions that are 
peripheral to the main educational mission. The two main components of 
ancillary services are student welfare services and services for the general public. 
At primary, secondary, and post-secondary non-tertiary levels, student welfare 
services include meals, school health services, and transportation to and from 
school. At the tertiary level, it includes halls of residence (dormitories), dining 
halls and health care. Services for the general public include museums, radio 
and television broadcasting, sports, and recreational and cultural programmes. 
Expenditure on ancillary services including fees from students or households 
are excluded. 

Educational core services are estimated as the residual of all expenditure, i.e. 
total expenditure on educational institutions net of expenditure on R&D and 
ancillary services. 

Note that data appearing in earlier editions of this publication may not always be 
comparable to data shovm in the 2002 edition due to changes in definitions and 
coverage that were made as a result of the OECD expenditure comparability 
study (see Annex 3 at www.oecd.org / els / education / eag 200 2 for details on changes). 
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Table B6.1. 

Expenditure on instruction, research and development (R&D) and ancillary services in educational institutions as a percentage 
of GDP and private expenditure on educatiomJ goods purchased outside educatiomJ institutions as a percentage of GDP (1999) 



Primary, secondary and 



Tertiary education 





Expenditure 


on educational institutions 


Private 
payments on 
instructional 
services/ 
goods outside 
educational 
institutions 


Expenditure on educational institutions 


Private 
payments on 
instructional 
services/ 
goods outside 
educational 
institutions 


Educational 
core services 


Ancillary 
services 
(transport, 
meals, housing 
provided by 
institutions) 


Total 


Educational 
core services 


Ancillary 

services 

(transport. Research and 
meals, housing development 
provided by at tertiary 

institutions) institutions 


Total 




0) 


(2) 


(3) 


w 


(5) 


w 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


Australia 


4.07 


0.16 


4.23 


0.16 


1.00 


0.09 


0.43 


1.52 


0.16 


Austria 


x(3) 


x(3) 


4.18 


m 


x(8) 


x(8) 


x(8) 


1.45 


m 


Belgium 


x(3) 


x(3) 


3.45 


m 


x(8) 


x(8) 


0.46 


1.26 


m 


Canada'* 


3.66 


0.19 


3.84 


m 


2.05 


0.02 


0.43 


2.51 


0.40 


Czech Republic 


2.68 


0.48 


3.17 


m 


0.67 


0.10 


0.15 


0.92 


m 


Denmark 


x(3) 


x(3) 


4.17 


0.07 


1.14 


x(5) 


0.43 


1.56 


0.83 


Finland 


3.25 


0.38 


3.63 


m 


1.14 


0.01 


0.63 


1.78 


m 


France^* 


3.76 


0.60 


4.35 


0.14 


0.88 


0.07 


0.18 


1.13 


0.08 


Germany 


3.68 


n 


3.68 


0.20 


0.65 


n 


0.40 


1.06 


0.13 


Greece’ 


2.41 


0.04 


2.45 


0.00 


0.77 


0.02 


0.23 


1.02 


n 


Hungary’ 


2.61 


0.37 


2.97 


m 


0.80 


0.13 


0.13 


1.07 


m 


Iceland 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Ireland^* 


3.02 


0.07 


3.08 


m 


1.17 


n 


0.23 


1.40 


m 


Italy 


3.08 


0.09 


3.17 


0.07 


0.80 


0.03 


x(6) 


0.83 


0.40 


Japan"* 


x(3) 


x(3) 


2.95 


0.80 


x(8) 


x(8) 


x(8) 


1.04 


m 


Korea 


x(3) 


x(3) 


3.98 


m 


x(8) 


x(8) 


x(8) 


2.38 


m 


Luxembourg 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Mexico^* 


x(3) 


x(3) 


3.59 


0.22 


0.93 


m 


0.18 


1.11 


0.07 


Netherlands^* 


3.05 


0.03 


3.08 


0.18 


0.77 


0.01 


0.50 


1.28 


0.06 


New Zealand 


x(3) 


x(3) 


4.63 


m 


x(8) 


x(8) 


x(8) 


0.94 


m 


Norway 


x(3) 


x(3) 


4.04 


m 


x(8) 


x(8) 


x(8) 


1.51 


n 


Poland^- ’ 


3.45 


0.19 


3.63 


m 


0.74 


0.07 


0.15 


0.97 


m 


Portugal 


x(3) 


x(3) 


4.17 


0.06 


x(8) 


x(8) 


x(8) 


1.05 


0.06 


Slovak Republic 


2.68 


0.35 


3.03 


m 


0.60 


0.16 


0.07 


0.83 


m 


Spain 


3.60 


0.08 


3.68 


m 


0.84 


x(5) 


0.27 


1.10 


m 


Sweden 


4.18 


0.21 


4.39 


0.69 


0.88 


a 


0.81 


1.69 


0.63 


Switzerland 


x(3) 


x(3) 


4.39 


m 


x(8) 


x(8) 


x(8) 


1.21 


m 


Turkey^' ’ 


2.82 


0.06 


2.88 


m 


1.00 


0.01 


0.02 


1.03 


m 


United Kingdom 


3.55 


0.14 


3.68 


m 


0.68 


n 


0.38 


1.07 


0.09 


United States' 


3.y_ 


0.14 _ 


3.81 


0.02 


2.08 


n 


0.26 


2.33 _ 


0.10 


Country' mean 


11 _ J.2? _ 


1 _ 


3,65 


0,22 


0.97 


~~0.04 


0.32 


7.32 


^ 0.22 ] 



Note: X indicates that data are included in another column. The column reference is shovro in brackets after “x”. e.g . , x(2) means that data are included in column 2. 

1 . Post-secondary non-tertiary included in both upper secondary and tertiary education. 

2 . Ancillary ser\ices in public institutions only. Other ancillary services included in instructional services. 

3. Research and development expenditure and thus total expenditure are underestimated. 

4. Post -secondary non-tertiary is included in tertiary education and excluded from primary, secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary education. 

* See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 

Source; OECD. 
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Table B6.2. 

Expenditure per student on instruction, ancillary services and research and development (R&D) (1999) 

Expenditure per student on educational institutions in US dollars converted using TPPs fiom public and private sources, by type service and level education 



Primary, secondary and 
post-secondary non-tertiary education 


Tertiary education 


Expenditure on educational institutions 


Expenditure on educational institutions 




Educational core 
services 


Ancillary services 
(transport, meals, 
housing provided 
by institutions) 


Total 


Educational core 
services 


Ancillary services 
(transport, meals, 
housing provided 
by institutions) 


Research and 
development 


Total 




(11 


B 


(3) 


(3) 


(S) 


(6) 


(7) 


Australia 


S S92 


217 


5 809 


7714 


674 


3 338 


11 725 


Austria 


x(3) 


x(3) 


7818 


x(7) 


x(7) 


x(7) 


12 070 


Belgium 


x(3) 


x(3) 


5 329 


x(7) 


x(7) 


3 565 


9 724 


Canada'* 


S 691 


289 


5 981 


12 443 


146 


2 622 


15 211 


Czech Republic 


2 286 


413 


2 699 


4 124 


606 


958 


5 688 


Denmark 


x(3) 


x(3) 


7 226 


7 753 


x(4) 


2 904 


10 657 


Finlan<l 


4SS9 


535 


5 093 


5 196 


30 


2 888 


8 114 


France* 


S 129 


815 


5 944 


6 123 


514 


1 231 


7 867 


Germany 


S 9S5 


n 


5 955 


6 438 


n 


3 955 


10 393 


Greece^ 


2 837 


49 


2 886 


3 199 


93 


968 


4 260 


Hungary^ 


2 046 


288 


2 334 


4 398 


726 


736 


5 861 


Iceland 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Ireland* 


3 5S0 


76 


3 626 


8 089 


n 


1 585 


9 673 


Italy^ 


S 90S 


173 


6 078 


7 292 


260 


x(4) 


7 552 


Japan’ 


x(3) 


x(3) 


5 668 


x(7) 


x(7) 


x(7) 


10 278 


Korea 


x(3) 


x(3) 


3 137 


x(7) 


x(7) 


x(7) 


5 356 


Luxembourg 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Mexico* 


x(3) 


x(3) 


1 240 


4018 


n 


771 


4 789 


Netherlands'** 


4 890 


45 


4 934 


7 383 


77 


4825 


12 285 


New Zealand 


x(3) 


x(3) 


m 


x(7) 


x(7) 


x(7) 


m 


Norway^ 


x(3) 


x(3) 


6 665 


x(7) 


x(7) 


x(7) 


12 096 


Poland^' ^ 


1 685 


92 


1 778 


2 993 


301 


618 


3912 


Portugal 


x(3) 


x(3) 


4 483 


x(7) 


x(7) 


x(7) 


4 802 


Slovak Repul)lic 


1 639 


212 


1 8S2 


3 854 


1003 


468 


5 325 


Spain 


4 241 


90 


4 331 


4331 


x(4) 


1 376 


5 707 


Sweden 


S53 


278 


5 832 


7 395 


a 


6 828 


14222 


Switzerland^ 


x(3) 


x(3) 


8 192 


x(7) 


x(7) 


x(7) 


17 997 


Turkey^ 


m 


m 


m 


4 206 


21 


100 


4 328 


United Kingdom 


4 354 


208 


4 563 


6 120 


n 


3 434 


9 554 


United State.s'’‘ 


7 131 


266 


7 397 


17 1 IS 


n 


2 105 


19 220 


Country meon 


4 297 


238 


4 879 


6 493 


247 


2 264 


9210 ] 



bJote: X indicates that data are included in another column. The column reference is shown in brackets after “x”. e.g., x(2) means that data are included in column 2. 

1 . Public and government-dependent private institutions only. 

2. Post-secondary non-tertiary included in tertiary education. 

3. Primary, secondary and post-secondary education includes tertiary-type B education. 

4. Public institutions only. 

5. Public and independent private institutions only. 

6. Post -secondary non-tertiary included in both upper secondary and tertiary education. 

* See Annex 3 for notes {^mvn'.oecd.or^/e/5/educotion/eo^2002/ 

Source; OECD. 
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Table B6. 3. 

Expenditure on educational institutions by resource category (1999) 

Distribution of total and current expenditure on educational institutions Jrom public and private sources, by resource category and level education 



Primary, secondary and 





Percentage of total 
expenditure 


Percentage of current expenditure 


Percentage of total 
expenditure 


Percentage of current expenditure 


Current 


Capital 


Compen- 
sation of 
teachers 


Compen- 
sation of 
other staff 


Compen- 
sation of 
all staff 


Other 

current 


Current 


Capital 


Compen- 
sation of 
teachers 


Compen- 
sation of 
other staff 


Compen- 
sation of 
all staff 


Other 

current 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(^) 


(5) 


(^) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


Australia 


93.7 


6.3 


56.3 


15.6 


71.9 


28.1 


89.9 


10.1 


35.1 


30.2 


65.3 


34.7 


Austria 


93.5 


6.5 


73.3 


7.9 


81.2 


18.8 


95.4 


4.6 


53.6 


14.2 


67.8 


32.2 


Belgium 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Belgium (FI.) 


97.2 


2.8 


67.4 


11.7 


79.1 


20.9 


97.3 


2.7 


50.6 


0.7 


51.4 


48.6 


Canada'* 


96.4 


3.6 


61.7 


15.1 


76.8 


23.2 


95.4 


4.6 


x(ll) 


x(ll) 


71.7 


28.3 


Czech Republic 


91.9 


8.1 


45.5 


16.5 


62.1 


37.9 


87.6 


12.4 


29.2 


21.1 


50.3 


49.7 


Denmark 


95.1 


4.9 


50.3 


25.0 


75.3 


24.7 


87.3 


12.7 


50.8 


24.8 


75.6 


24.4 


Finland 


92.9 


7.1 


56.8 


12.1 


68.9 


31.1 


93.2 


6.8 


35.4 


26.4 


61.8 


38.2 


France 


91.4 


8.6 


x(5) 


x(5) 


78.6 


21.4 


89.2 


10.8 


x(ll) 


x(ll) 


70.0 


30.0 


Germany 


92.3 


7.7 


x(5) 


x(5) 


88.8 


11.2 


88.9 


11.1 


x(ll) 


x(ll) 


76.2 


23.8 


Greece^ 


85.8 


14.2 


x(5) 


x(5) 


96.4 


3.6 


62.9 


37.1 


x(ll) 


x(ll) 


58.4 


41.6 


Hungary^* 


92.6 


7.4 


x(5) 


x(5) 


75.2 


24.8 


86.9 


13.1 


x(ll) ■ 


x(ll) 


63.2 


36.8 


Iceland 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Irelan<l^ 


92.2 


7.8 


80.0 


4.8 


84.9 


15.1 


88.9 


11.1 


48.1 


24.6 


72.7 


27.3 


Italy^* 


94.8 


5.2 


63.6 


16.6 


80.2 


19.8 


82.7 


17.3 


43.8 


22.5 


66.3 


33.7 


Japan’* 


87.6 


12.4 


x(S) 


x(S) 


88.1 


11.9 


81.5 


18.5 


x(ll) 


x(ll) 


68.4 


31.6 


Korea 


85.6 


14.4 


75.3 


8.5 


83.8 


16.2 


66.9 


33.1 


44.8 


15.0 


59.8 


40.2 


Luxembourg 


m 


m 


m 


m 


ni 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Mexico^ 


97.6 


2.4 


82.9 


12.0 


94.9 


5.1 


86.7 


13.3 


71.0 


15.3 


86.3 


13.7 


N ether lancls"* 


95.7 


4.3 


x(5) 


x(S) 


75.9 


24.1 


94.0 


6.0 


m 


m 


76.2 


23.8 


New Zealand 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Norway 


86.3 


13.7 


x(S) 


x(S) 


82.3 


17.7 


88.7 


11.3 


x(ll) 


x(ll) 


62.1 


37.9 


Poland^ 


92.7 


7.3 


x(5) 


x(S) 


74.9 


25.1 


94.4 


5.6 


x(ll) 


x(ll) 


75.2 


24.8 


Portugal 


95.4 


4.6 


x(5) 


x(5) 


93.7 


6.3 


85.1 


14.9 


x(ll) 


x(ll) 


75.9 


24.1 


Slovak Republic 


96.8 


3.2 


60.6 


16.8 


77.4 


22.6 


89.9 


10.1 


48.8 


40.4 


89.3 


10.8 


Spain 


93.9 


6.1 


76.1 


9.5 


85.6 


14.4 


79.1 


20.9 


57.1 


21.1 


78.2 


21.8 


Sweden* 


m 


m 


47.8 


13.7 


61.8 


38.2 


m 


m 


x(ll) 


x(ll) 


56.6 


43.4 


Switzerland^ 


90.4 


9.6 


72.4 


12.9 


85.3 


14.7 


83.2 


16.8 


54.4 


21.5 


75.8 


24.2 


Turkey^ 


80.6 


19.4 


96.8 


m 


96.8 


3.2 


79.7 


20.3 


51.1 


34.1 


85.2 


14.8 


United Kingdom 


93.9 


6.1 


49.0 


18.1 


67.2 


32.8 


97.2 


2.8 


32.5 


25.0 


57.6 


42.4 


United States'-^ 


.88,1^ 


1 1^9_ 


_ 55.9 


26^4 


82.3 


17.7 


90.7 


9.3 


40.4 


35.5 


75.9 


24. 1 


' Country mean 






65./ . 


Id^ 


80.3 






/J.O 


46.7 




7^9.4 


30.6 


Argentina^ 


93.4 


6.6 


67.1 


24.9 


92.0 


8.0 


97.9 


2.1 


56.2 


34.9 


91.1 


8.9 


BraziP'* 


94.8 


5.2 


x(5) 


x(5) 


81.9 


18.1 


97.6 


2.4 


x(ll) 


x(ll) 


86.3 


13.7 


Chile* 


91.2 


8.8 


x(5) 


x(5) 


57.9 


42.1 


91.8 


8.2 


x(ll) 


x(ll) 


69.4 


30.6 


China 


91.2 


8.8 


x(5) 


x(5) 


64.3 


35.7 


77.6 


22.4 


x(ll) 


x(ll) 


46.0 


54.0 


India'** 


97.2 


2.8 


79.5 


8.4 


87.8 


12.2 


96.9 


3.1 


x(ll) 


x(ll) 


99.6 


0.4 


Indonesia*’ *’ 


93.9 


6.1 


78.0 


7.6 


85.6 


14.4 


82.0 


18.0 


87.2 


11.8 


99.0 


1.0 


Israel 


91.0 


9.0 


x(5) 


x(5) 


76.9 


23.1 


89.7 


10.3 


x(ll) 


x(ll) 


76.5 


23.5 


Jamaica* 


90.9 


9.1 


57.4 


10.0 


67.3 


32.7 


92.3 


7.7 


53.6 


29.2 


82.7 


17.3 


Jordan* 


89.0 


11.0 


77.8 


14.7 


92.5 


7.5 


76.5 


23.5 


x(ll) 


x(ll) 


67.6 


32.4 


Malaysia* 


77.3 


22.7 


65.8 


14.8 


80.6 


19.4 


61.7 


38.3 


42.1 


9.2 


51.4 


48.6 


Paraguay* 


90.7 


9.3 


59.6 


11.3 


70.9 


29.1 


87.0 


13.0 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Peru*’ 


89.2 


10.9 


89.3 


2.0 


91.3 


8.7 


88.8 


11.2 


46.0 


9.0 


55.0 


45.0 


Tunisia*’ ‘ 


88.7 


11.3 


x(5) 


x(S) 


95.1 


4.9 


74.1 


25.9 


x(ll) 


x(ll) 


70.0 


30.0 


Uruguay* 


92.7 


7.3 


72.9 


12.3 


85.2 


14.8 . 


94.2 


5.8 


64.0 


21.6 


85.6 


14.4 


hlote: X indicates that data are included in j 


another column. The column reference 


is shown 


in brackets after “x”. e.g. 


, x(2) means that data are 


included in 


column 2 . 



Tertiary education 



1 . Post-secondary non-tertiary education included in tertiary education. 

2. Public institutions only. 

3. Post -secondary non-tertiary included in both upper secondary and tertiary education. 

4. Public and government-dependent private institutions only. 

5 . Year of reference 1 998 . 

6. Year of reference 2000. 

7. Excluding post-secondary non tertiary education. 

* See Annex 3 for notes {www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 

Source: OECD. 
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OVERVIEW 

Indicator Cl: School expectancy and enrolment rates 

Table Cl . 1 . School expectancy (2000) 

Table Cl .2. Enrolment rates (2000) 

Indicator C2: Entry to and expected years in tertiary education 
and participation in secondary education 

Table C2. 1 . Entry rates to tertiary education and age distribution of new 
entrants (2000) 

Table C2.2. Expected years in tertiary education and changes in total tertiary 
enrolment (2000) 

Table C2.3. Students enrolled in public and private institutions and full-time 
and part-time programmes in tertiary education (2000) 

Table C2.4. Students in public and private institutions and full-time and part- 
time programmes in primary and secondary education (2000) 

Table C2.5. Upper secondary enrolment patterns (2000) 

Indicator C3 Foreign students in tertiary education 

Table C3.1 . Exchange of students in tertiary education (2000) 

Table C3.2. Proportion of foreign students in tertiary education in the country 
of study (2000) 

Table C3.3. Proportion of citizens in tertiary education studying abroad 

( 2000 ) 

Indicator C4: Participation in continuing education and training 
in the adult population 

Table C4. 1 . Participation rate in continuing education and training during one 
year for 25 to 64-year-olds, by level of education, type of training and gender 

Indicator C5: Education and work of the youth population 

Table C5 . 1 . Percentage of the youth population in education and not in 
education, by age group and work status (2001) 

Table C5. la. Percentage of young men in education and not in education, by 
age group and work status (2001) 

Table CS.lb. Percentage of young women in education and not in education, 
by age group and work status (2001 ) 

Table C5 . 2 . Percentage of unemployed non-students in the total population, by 
level of educational attainment, age group and gender (2001) 

Indicator C6: The situation of the youth population with low 
levels of education 

Table C6. 1 . Percentage of 20 to 24-year-olds not in education, by level of 
educational attainment, gender and work status (2001) 
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SCHOOL EJCFECTAfiCY AMD EMi?OLR«Ei«T HATES 



© In 25 out of 27 OECD countries, individuals participate in formal education for between IS and 20 
years, on average. Most of the variation between countries derives from differences in enrolments in 
upper secondary education. 

© School expectancy increased between 1995 and 2000 in 18 out of 20 OECD countries. 

® The majority of primary and secondary students are enrolled in public institutions. However, privately 
managed schools now enrol, on average, 11 per cent of primary students, 14 per cent of lower 
secondary students and 19 per cent of upper secondary students. 

© In two-fifths of OECD countries, more than 70 per cent of three to four-year-olds are enrolled in either 
pre-primary or primary programmes. At the other end of the spectrum, a 17-year-old can expect to 
spend an average of 2.5 years in tertiary education. 

® In the majority of OECD countries, women can expect to receive 0.5 more years, on average, of 
education than men. 



School expectancy (2000) 

Expected fears of schooling under current conditions, excluding education 
Jor children under Jive years oj age, by level oj education 



□ Tertiary education 

□ Post-secondary non-tertiary education 

□ Upper secondary education 
Years of schooling 



□ Pre-primary, primary and lower secondary education 
® 1995 All levels of education 
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Countries are ranked in descending order oJ the total school expectancy Jor ad levels oJ education in 2000. 
Source: OECD. Table Cl .1 . See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org / els / education / cag2002) . 
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Policy context 

A well-educated population is critical for a country’s economic and social 
development, present and future. Societies, therefore, have an intrinsic interest 
in ensuring broad access to a wide variety of educational opportunities for 
children and adults. Early childhood programmes prepare children for primary 
education. They can provide help to combat linguistic and social disadvantages 
and provide opportunities to enhance and complement home educational 
experiences. Primary and secondary education lay the foundations for a wide 
range of competencies and prepare young people to become lifelong learners 
and productive members of society. Tertiary education provides a range of 
options for acquiring advanced knowledge and skills, either immediately after 
school or later. 

This indicator presents several measures of participation in education to 
elucidate levels of access to education in different OECD countries. Enrolment 
trends at different levels of education are also presented as an indicator of the 
evolution of access to education. 

Evidence and explanations 
Overall participation in education 

One way of looking at participation in education is to estimate the number of 
years during which a five-year-old child can expect to be in either full or part- 
time education during his/her lifetime, given current enrolment rates. School 
expectancy is estimated therefore by taking the sum of enrolment rates for each 
single year of age, starting at age five (Chart Cl.l). In OECD countries, a 
child in Mexico and Turkey can expect to be in education for 1 2 years or less 
compared to more than 18 years in Australia, Belgium, Finland, Sweden and 
the United Kingdom. 

Most of the variation in school expectancy among OECD countries comes 
from differences in enrolment rates in upper secondary education. Relative 
differences in participation are large at the tertiary level, but apply to a 
smaller proportion of the cohort and therefore have less of an effect on school 
expectancy. 

Measures of the average length of schooling like school expectancy are affected 
by participation rates over the life cycle and therefore underestimate the 
actual number of years of schooling in systems where access to education is 
expanding. Nor does this measure distinguish between full-time and part-time 
participation. OECD countries with relatively large proportions of part-time 
enrolments will therefore tend to have relatively high values. In Australia, 
Belgium, New Zealand, Portugal, Sweden and the United Kingdom, part-time 
education accounts for two or more years of school expectancy (Table Cl.l). 



This indicator examines 
enrolments at at! levels 
of education. 



In 25 out of 27 OEQP 
countries, individuals 
participate in formal 
education for between 
15 and 20 years, on 
average. 



Most of the variation 
comes from differences 
in enrolment rates 
in upper secondary 
education. 
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Long school expectancy 
does not necessarily 
imply that all young 
people have access 
to higher levels of 
education. . . 



...but in most OECD 
countries, virtually all 
young people receive at 
least 11 years of 
formal education. 

In the majority of OECD 
countries, iNomen can 
expect to receive 0.5 
more years, on average, 
of education, than men. 



School expectancy 
increased between 1995 
and 2000 in 18 out of 
20 OECD countries. 



In just under half of the 
OECD countries, over 70 
per cent of three to four- 
year-olds are enrolled 
in either pre-primary or 
primary programmes. 



In OECD countries where school expectancy at a given level of education 
exceeds the number of grades at that level, repeating a level (or, in the case of 
Australia, the number of adults enrolling in those programmes) has a greater 
impact on school expectancy than the proportion of students leaving school 
before completing that level of education. 

Enrolment rates are influenced by entry rates to a particular level of education 
and by the typical duration of studies. A high number of expected years in 
education, therefore, does not necessarily imply that all young people will 
participate in education for a long time. Belgium and Sweden, where five- 
year-olds can expect to be in school for more than 18 years, have nearly 
full enrolment (rates over 90 per cent) for 15 and 13 years of education, 
respectively. Conversely, Australia and Finland, which have equally high school 
expectancy, have nearly full enrolment (rates over 90 per cent) for only 1 2 and 
1 1 years of education, respectively (Table Cl .2). 

In most OECD countries, virtually all young people have access to 1 1 years of 
formal education. At least 90 per cent of students are enrolled in an age band 
spanning 14 or more years in Belgium, France, Japan and the Netherlands. 
Mexico and Turkey, by contrast, have enrolment rates exceeding 90 per cent 
for a period of seven years or less (Table Cl .2). 

In the majority of OECD countries, women can expect to receive 0.5 more 
years, on average, of education than men. The variation in school expectancy 
is generally greater for women than for men. Some OECD countries show 
sizeable gender differences. In Korea, Switzerland and Turkey, men can 
expect to receive between 0.7 and 2.8 years more education than women. 
The opposite is true in Finland, Iceland, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden and 
the United Kingdom, where the expected duration of enrolment for women 
exceeds that of men by more than one year (Table Cl . 1). 

Trends in participation in education 

School expectancy increased between 1 995 and 2000 in 1 8 out of the 20 OECD 
countries for which comparable trend data are available. In Greece, Hungary, 
Korea, Poland and the United Kingdom, the increase was 10 per cent or more 
over this relatively short period. 

Participation in early childhood education 

In the majority of OECD countries, universal enrolment, which is defined 
here as enrolment rates exceeding 90 per cent, starts between the ages of five 
and six years. However, in Belgium, the Czech Republic, Denmark, France, 
Hungary, Iceland, Italy, japan. New Zealand, Norway, Spain, Sweden and 
the United Kingdom, over 70 per cent of three to four-year-olds are already 
enrolled in either pre-primary or primary programmes (Table Cl. 2). Their 
enrolment rates range from under 21 per cent in Canada, Korea, Switzerland 
andTurkey, to over 90 per cent in Belgium, France, Iceland, Italy and Spain. 
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Given the impact of early childhood education and care for building a strong 
foundation for lifelong learning and for ensuring equitable access to learning 
opportunities later, pre-primary education is very important. However, 
institutionally based pre-primary programmes covered by this indicator are not 
the only form of quality early childhood education and care. Inferences about 
access to and quality of pre-primary education and care should therefore be 
made very carefully. 

Participation towards the end of compulsory education and beyond 

Several factors, including a higher risk of unemployment and other forms of 
exclusion for young people with insufficient education, influence the decision 
to stay enrolled beyond the end of compulsory education. In many OECD 
countries, the transition from education to employment has become a longer 
and more complex process which provides the opportunity or the obligation 
for students to combine learning and work to develop marketable skills (see 
Indicator C5). 

Compulsory education in OECD countries ends between the ages of 14 
(Korea, Portugal and Turkey) and 18 (Belgium, Germany and the Netherlands), 
and in most countries at age 15 or 16 (Table Cl .2). However, the statutory age 
at which compulsory education ends does not always correspond to the age at 
which enrolment is universal. 

While participation rates in most OECD countries are high until the end of 
compulsory education, they drop below 90 per cent before the age at which 
students are no longer legally required to be enrolled in school in Mexico, 
Turkey and the United States. In the United States, this may be due in part 
to the fact that compulsory education ends at age 17, which is comparatively 
high. By contrast, in 22 OECD countries, virtually all children remain in school 
beyond the age at which compulsory education ends (Table Cl .2). 

In most OECD countries, enrolment rates gradually decline starting in the last 
years of upper secondary education. There are several noteworthy exceptions, 
however where enrolment rates remain relatively high until the age of 20 to 29. 
In Australia and the Nordic countries, for example, enrolment rates for 20 to 
29-year-olds still exceed 25 per cent (Table Cl .2) 

The transition to post-secondary education 

Graduates of upper secondary programmes who decide not to enter the 
labour market upon graduation and people who are already working and 
want to upgrade their skills can choose from a wide range of post-secondary 
programmes. In OECD countries, tertiary programmes vary in the extent 
to which they are theoretically based and designed to prepare students for 
advanced research programmes or professions with high skill requirements 
(tertiary- type A), or focus on occupationally specific skills so that students can 
directly enter the labour market (tertiary -type B).The institutional location of 



Compulsory education 
ends between the ages 
of 14 and 18 in OECD 
countries, and in most 
countries at age 15 or 16. 

Participation in education 
tends to be high until the end 
ofcompulsory education, 
but in three OECD countries, 
more than 10 percent 
of students ne\^er finish 
compulsory education. 

In Australia and the 
Nordic countries, one 
out of four 20 to 28- 
year-olds participates in 
education. 
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Post-secondary non- 
tertiary programmes are 
offered in 26 out of 50 
OEQP countries. 



On average in OEQP 
countries, a 17 -year-old 
can expect to receive 
2.5 years of tertiary 
education. 



Policies to expand 
education have, in 
many OEQP countries, 
increased pressure for 
greater access to tertiary 
education. 



Pata refer to 1999- 
2000 and based on 
the VOE data collection 
on education statistics, 
Nhich is administered 
annually by the OEQP, 
and the 2001 World 
Education indicators 
Programme. 



programmes used to give a relatively clear idea of their nature (e.g . , imiversity 
versus non-university institutions of higher education), but these distinctions 
have become blurred and are therefore not applied in the OECD indicators. 

Upper secondary graduates in many systems can also enrol in relatively short 
programmes (less than two years) to prepare for trades or specific vocational 
fields. These programmes are offered as advanced or second cycle upper 
secondary programmes in some OECD countries {e.g., Austria, Germany, 
Hungary and Spain); in others they are offered in post-secondary education 
{e.g., Canada and the United States). From an internationally comparative point 
of view, these programmes straddle upper secondary and tertiary education 
and are therefore classified as a different level of education (post- secondary 
non-tertiary education). In 26 out of 30 OECD countries, these kinds of 
programmes are offered to upper secondary graduates (see Table Cl .1). 

Participation in tertiary education 

On average in OECD countries, a 17-year-old can expect to receive 2.5 years 
of tertiary education. Both tertiary entry rates and the typical duration of study 
affect the expectancy of tertiary education. In Australia, Finland, Korea, New 
Zealand, Norway, Spain, Sweden and the United States, the figure is three years 
or more. In the Czech Republic, Mexico, the Slovak Republic and Turkey, by 
contrast, the expectancy of tertiary education is 1.5 years or less (see Table 
Cl . 1 and Indicator C2). 

Policies to expand education have increased pressure for greater access to 
tertiary education in many OECD countries. Thus far, this pressure has more 
than compensated for declines in cohort sizes which had led, until recently, to 
predictions of stable or declining demand from school leavers in several OECD 
countries. Whereas some OECD countries are now showing signs of a levelling 
demand for tertiary education, the overall trend remains upward. 

Definitions and methodoBogies 

Except where otherwise noted, figures are based on head counts, that is, they 
do not distinguish between full-time and part-time study. A standardised 
distinction between full-time and part-time participants is very difficult because 
in several OECD coimtries, the concept of part-time study is not recognised, 
although in practice, at least some students would be classified as part-time 
by other coimtries. For some OECD countries, part-time education is not 
completely covered by the reported data. 

The average length of time a five-year- old can expect to be formally enrolled 
in school during his/her lifetime, or school expectancy, is calculated by adding 
the net enrolment percentages for each single year of age from five onwards. 
The average duration of schooling for the cohort will reflect any tendency to 
lengthen (or shorten) studies in subsequent years. When comparing data on 
school expectancy, however, it must be borne in mind that neither the length 
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of the school year nor the quality of education is necessarily the same in each 
country. 

Net enrolment rates expressed as percentages in Table Cl. 2 are calculated by 
dividing the number of students of a particular age group enrolled in all levels 
of education by the size of the population of that age group. Table Cl . 1 shows 
the index of change in school expectancy between 1995 and 2000. Enrolment 
data for 1 994- 1995 were obtained through a special survey in 2000 and follow 
the ISCED-97 classification. 
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Table Cl. 1. 

School expectancy (2(XM)) 

Expected years of schooling under current conditions, excluding education for children under the age <^Jlve 



2000 


Index of 
change 
in school 
expectancy 
for all levels 
of education 
combined 
(1995 = 100) 


Full-time and part-time 


Full-time 


Part-time 


All levels of education combined 


Primary 
and lower 
secondary 
education 


Upper 

secondary 

education 


Post- 

secondary 

non-tertiary 

education 


Tertiary 

education 


All levels of 
education 
combined 


All levels of 
education 
combined 




M+F 


Males 


Females 


M+F 


M+F 


M+F 




(') 


w 


(3) 


w 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(■>) 


(10) 


Australia* 


20.7 


20.1 


20.1 


1 1.8 


4.7 


0.6 


3.0 


14.6 


6.2 


108 


Austria* 


1S.9 


IS. 9 


IS. 9 


8.2 


3.8 


O.S 


2.4 


1S.7 


0.2 


102 


Belgium* 


18.7 


18.3 


19.2 


9.1 


S.4 


0.4 


2.7 


16.2 


2.6 


104 


Canada 


16.S 


16.2 


16.8 


8.8 


3.1 


0.8 


2.8 


IS.S 


0.9 


96 


Czech Republic 


1S.6 


IS.S 


1S.6 


9.1 


3.1 


0.3 


l.S 


1S.4 


0.2 


109 


Denmark 


17.8 


17.4 


18.3 


9.7 


3.S 


n 


2.6 


17.8 


n 


lOS 


Finland* 


18.7 


18.1 


19.4 


9.1 


4.4 


0.1 


4.1 


18.7 


n 


109 


France 


16.S 


16.3 


16.7 


9.4 


3.3 


n 


2.6 


16. S 


n 


100 


Germany* 


17.2 


17.3 


17.0 


10.1 


3.0 


O.S 


2.0 


17.1 


0.1 


lOS 


Greece 


16.1 


IS. 9 


16.3 


9.2 


2.8 


O.S 


2.8 


IS. 9 


0.2 


1 16 


Hungary* 


16.4 


16.2 


16.6 


8.2 


3.8 


0.6 


2.0 


14.9 


l.S 


114 


Iceland 


18.0 


17.3 


18.6 


9.9 


4.7 


0.1 


2.3 


16.0 


1.9 


m 


Ireland* 


1S.9 


IS.S 


16.4 


10.8 


2.3 


0.6 


2.3 


IS. 3 


0.6 


103 


Italy* 


IS. 8 


1S.6 


IS. 9 


8.2 


4.3 


0.1 


2.3 


IS. 8 


n 


m 


Japan 


m 


m 


m 


9.2 


3.0 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Korea 


16.0 


16.9 


IS.S 


8.9 


2.9 


a 


3.7 


16.0 


n 


111 


Luxembourg 


m 


m 


m 


9.2 


3.6 


0.1 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Mexico 


12.6 


12.7 


12.6 


9.4 


1.4 


a 


1.0 


12.6 


n 


lOS 


Netherlands 


17.2 


17.4 


17.0 


lO.S 


3.3 


0.1 


2.4 


16. S 


0.7 


m 


New Zealand 


17.3 


16.6 


18.1 


10.1 


3.8 


0.3 


3.1 


1S.4 


2.0 


m 


Norway 


17.9 


17.3 


18.6 


9.9 


3.9 


0.1 


3.2 


16.6 


1.3 


102 


Poland 


16.3 


IS. 9 


16.8 


8.0 


4.1 


0.3 


2.6 


14.4 


1.9 


113 


Portugal 


17.0 


16.7 


17.4 


10.8 


3.0 


n 


2.4 


13.9 


3.1 


103 


Slovak Republic 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


0.1 


l.S 


m 


m 


m 


Spain* 


17.S 


17.1 


17.9 


11.0 


2.2 


0.3 


3.0 


16.8 


0.6 


103 


Sweden 


20.2 


18.6 


22.0 


9.8 


S.4 


0.1 


3.1 


16.1 


4.1 


m 


Switzerland 


16.4 


16.7 


16.0 


9.6 


3.3 


0.2 


\fl 


16.0 


0.4 


m 


Turkey* 


10.1 


11.6 


8.8 


7.S 


1.7 


a 


0.8 


10.1 


n 


107 


United Kingdom 


18.9 


17.9 


19.8 


8.9 


7.4 


x(S) 


2.S 


14.6 


4.3 


no 


United States 


16.7 


16.2 


17.1 


9.4 


2.6 


0.4 


3.4 


IS.O 


1.7 


m 


Cbun fj^ mean 


16.8 


16.6 _ 


17.1 


9.4 


3.6 


qj 


_ 2. 5 


15.5 


1.2 


106 J 


Argentina' 


16.4 


m 


m 


10.6 


2.1 


a 


2.7 


10.6 


S.8 


m 


Brazil' 


1S.7 


m 


m 


10.9 


2.6 


a 


0.9 


10.9 


4.8 


m 


Chile' 


14.S 


m 


m 


8.4 


3.S 


a 


1.7 


14.S 


n 


m 


China 


10.1 


m 


m 


8.S 


1.2 


0.1 


0.4 


10.8 


n 


m 


Egypt 


10.0 


10.3 


9.8 


7.8 


1.9 


n 


0.2 


9.8 


n 


m 


Indonesia^ 


9.9 


m 


m 


7.8 


1.1 


a 


0.6 


7.8 


2.1 


m 


Israel 


IS.S 


m 


m 


8.6 


3.1 


0.1 


2.6 


8.6 


6.9 


m 


Jamaica 


14.4 


m 


m 


9.3 


1.6 


0.1 


0.7 


9.3 


S.2 


m 


Jordan 


1 1.9 


1 1.7 


12.0 


8.8 


1.4 


a 


1.3 


8.8 


a 


m 


Malaysia' 


12.8 


m 


m 


8.8 


1.8 


0.2 


1.1 


8.8 


4.0 


m 


Paraguay' 


1 1.8 


1 1.8 


1 1.9 


9.2 


1.4 


a 


0.6 


1 1.8 


n 


m 


Peru' 


13.3 


13.4 


13.2 


10.2 


1.4 


m 


0.9 


13.2 


n 


m 


Philippines' 


12.0 


m 


m 


9.6 


0.7 


0.2 


1.4 


12.0 


n 


m 


Russian Federation^ 


14.S 


14.S 


IS. 2 


x(l) 


x(l) 


0.7 


3.1 


14.S 


n 


m 


Thailand’ 


13.1 


13.0 


13.1 


9.S 


2.2 


n 


1.8 


9.S 


S.O 


m 


Tunisia 


13.2 


m 


m 


10.0 


2.1 


n 


0.9 


13.2 


n 


m 


Uruguay' 


1S.4 


m 


m 


9.9 


2.4 


a 


1.8 


9.9 


S.S 


m 


Zimbabwe 


12.0 


12.4 


11.6 


9.2 


1.3 


n 


0.1 


11.9 


n 


m 



Note: X indicates that data are included in another column. The column reference is shown in brackets after “x”. e.g., x(2) means that data are included in column 2. 

1 .Year of reference 1999. 

2 .Year of reference 200 1 . 

3. Full-time participation only. Participation by adults in part-time education accounts for approximately S per cent. 

* See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 

Source: OECD. 
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Table Cl. 2. 

Enrolment rates (2000) 

FuU-time and part-time students in public and private institutions, by age 





Ending age of 
compulsory 
education 


Number 
of years at 
which over 
90% of the 
population 
are enrolled 


Age range at 
which over 
90% of the 
population 
are enrolled 


Students aged: 


4 and under as 
a percentage of 
the population 
of 3 to 4- 
year-olds 


5-14 as a 15-19 as a 20-29 as a 

percentage of percentage of percentage of 
the population the population the |>opulation 
of5tol4- of 15 to 19- of 20 to 29- 

year-olds year-olds year-olds 


30-39 as a 
percentage of 
the population 
of 30 to 39- 
year-olds 


40 and over as 
a percentage of 
the population 
of over 40- 
year-olds 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(’) 


Australia 


15 


12 


5 - 16 


34.2 


100.0 


81.8 


28.2 


14.9 


7.1 


Austria 


15 


11 


6- 16 


60.6 


98.2 


76.4 


17.9 


3.1 


x(8) 


Belgium* 


18 


15 


3 - 17 


118.7 


99.1 


90.5 


25.2 


8.4 


1.4 


Canada 


16 


12 


6 . 17 


20.1 


97.1 


74.2 


21.7 


4.6 


1.2 


Czech Republic 


15 


12 


5 - 16 


70.6 


99.8 


80.8 


14.2 


1.1 


n 


Denmark 


16 


13 


4- 16 


81.4 


99.2 


80.4 


29.9 


5.6 


0.9 


Finland 


16 


II 


7-17 


38.0 


91.6 


84.8 


37.9 


9.7 


1.8 


France* 


16 


15 


3 - 17 


117.7 


99.8 


86.4 


19.1 


1.7 


x(8) 


Germany 


18 


12 


6-17 


67.9 


99.4 


88.3 


23.6 


2.8 


0.2 


Greece 


14.5 


12 


6-19 


28.9 


99.8 


87.4 


16.9 


0.1 


n 


Hungary 


16 


12 


5 - 16 


79.2 


99.9 


81.1 


18.7 


4.2 


0.1 


Iceland* 


16 


13 


4- 16 


123.9 


98.5 


78.9 


30.5 


6.5 


1.8 


Ireland 


15 


12 


5 - 16 


26.9 


100.5 


79.8 


15.6 


3.4 


x(8) 


Italy’ 


14 


12 


3 - 14 


97.5 


99.7 


65.5 


18.7 


2.3 


0.1 


Japan 


15 


14 


4- 17 


77.4 


101.2 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Korea 


14 


12 


6- 17 


17.5 


92.3 


78.6 


23.9 


1.4 


0.3 


Luxembourg 


15 


12 


4-15 


65.8 


95.3 


73.7 


4.6 


0.4 


n 


Mexico 


15 


7 


6- 12 


35.5 


94.8 


41.0 


9.1 


2.8 


0.7 


Netherlands 


18 


14 


4- 17 


49.9 


99.4 


86.6 


22.9 


3.0 


0.6 


New Zealand 


16 


13 


4- 16 


86.8 


99.0 


72.4 


21.4 


9.0 


3.1 


Norway 


16 


12 


6- 17 


74.5 


97.4 


85.5 


27.5 


6.1 


1.3 


Poland 


15 


11 


6- 16 


29.2 


93.6 


84.2 


24.4 


3.0 


m 


Portugal 


14 


10 


6- 15 


63.9 


105.2 


80.3 


19.9 


3.0 


0.5 


Slovak Republic 


15 


ni 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Spain* 


16 


13 


4 - 16 


98.1 


104.4 


79.5 


24.3 


2.7 


0.4 


Sweden* 


16 


I3 


6- 18 


70.5 


97.8 


86.4 


33.4 


15.0 


3.4 


Switzerland 


15 


II 


6- 16 


20.8 


98.8 


83.5 


18.9 


3.3 


0.1 


Turkey* 


14 


5 


7- 11 


n 


80.2 


28.4 


5.2 


0.2 


n 


United Kingdom* 


16 


12 


4- 15 


81.1 


98.9 


73.3 


23.8 


13.2 


5.4 


United States 


17 


10 


6 - 15 


49.9 


99.3 


73.9 


21.2 


5.4 


1.5 


1 Country mean 


16 






63.8 


97.9 


77.3 


21.4 


4.9 


1.3 ] 


Argentina' 


14 


10 


5 - 14 


37.4 


103.8 


62.5 


20.8 


4.8 


1.2 


Brazil' 


14 


8 


7- 14 


24.6 


90.1 


78.0 


20.7 


5.9 


1.5 


Chile' 


14 


9 


6- 14 


23.6 


92.7 


66.7 


m 


m 


m 


China 


14 


5 


7- 11 


m 


79.6 


m 


m 


n 


n 


Egypt 


13 


6 


6-11 


6.4 


83.5 


31.4 


m 


n 


n 


Indonesia^ 


15 


4 


8-11 


n 


76.5 


38.5 


3.0 


n 


n 


Israel 


16 


1 1 


6- 16 


99.6 


96.6 


63.6 


20.1 


4.3 


0.9 


Jamaica 


12 


9 


6- 14 


n 


88.6 


39.6 


a 


a 


a 


Jordan 


15 


m 


m 


13.7 


83.6 


45.0 


m 


m 


m 


Malaysia' 


16 


7 


6 - 12 


8.1 


97.3 


46.5 


6.0 


0.5 


0.1 


Paraguay' 


14 


5 


7- 11 


6.3 


86.6 


46.6 


m 


m 


m 


Peru' 


16 


9 


6- 14 


48.4 


98.0 


57.3 


15.9 


2.3 


0.4 


Philippines' 


12 


8 


m 


16.0 


84.3 


m 


m 


n 


n 


Russian Federation^ 


15 


8 


8 - 15 


m 


82.5 


70.8 


15.4 


m 


m 


Thailand 


14 


9 


4- 13 


61.5 


97.4 


60.2 


m 


m 


m 


Tunisia 


16 


6 


6- 11 


19.1 


87.4 


52.5 


4.6 


n 


n 


Uruguay* 


15 


9 


6 - 14 


23.5 


97.8 


60.7 


18.7 


3.6 


0.4 


Zimbabwe 


12 


7 


7- 13 


m 


82.2 


45.3 


m 


m 


m 



Note: Ending age of compulsory education is the age at which compulsory schooling ends. For example, an ending age of 1 8 indicates that all students under 
1 8 are legally obliged to participate in education. 

Note: X indicates that data are included in another column. The column reference is shown in brackets after “x”. e.g., x(2) means that data are included in column 2. 

1 . Year of reference 1 999. 

2. Year of reference 2001 . 

* See Annex 3 for notes (u^vw. oecd.org/els/education/eag2 002). 

Source: OECD. 
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ENTRY TO AND EXPECTED YEARS IN TERTIARY EDUCATION 
AND PARTICIPATION IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 

® Today, four out of ten school leavers are likely to attend tertiary programmes leading to the equivalent 
of a bachelors’ or higher tertiary-type A degree. In some OECD countries, every second school leaver 
is likely to attend such a programme. 

• On average in OECD countries, a 17-year-old can now expect to receive 2.5 years of tertiary-type A 
education, of which 2 years will be full-time. 

• With the exception of France, Germany and Turkey, participation in tertiary education grew in all 
OECD countries between 1995 and 2000. 

• The majority of tertiary students are enrolled in public institutions, but in Belgium, Japan, Korea, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom, most students are enrolled in privately managed institutions. 

• In three out of four OECD coim tries, the majority of upper secondary students are enrolled in 
programmes that are primarily designed to prepare them for a wide range of tertiary education. 



Entry rates to tertiary education (2000) 

Sum net entry rates over single years oj age in tertiary-type A and tertiary-type B education 



o/q □ Tertiary-type A education □ Tertiary-type B education 
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Note: Net entry rates for tertiary- type A and B programmes cannot be added due to double counting. 

1 . Entry rate for type A and B programmes calculated as gross entry rate. 

2. Entry rate for type B programmes calculated as gross entry rate. 

Countries are ranked in descending order oJ the total entry rates for tertiary-type A education. 

Source: OECD. Table C2. 1 . See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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PoSicy context 

High tertiary entry and participation rates help to ensure the development 
and maintenance of a highly educated population and labour force. Tertiary 
education is associated with better access to employment and higher earnings 
(see Indicator A1 3). Rates of entry to tertiary education are a partial indication 
of the degree to which a population is acquiring high-level skills and knowledge 
that the labour market in knowledge societies values. 

As students have become more aware of the economic and social benefits of 
tertiary education, entry rates into tertiary type A and tertiary- type B education 
have risen. Continued growth in participation, and a widening diversity of 
backgrounds and interests of the people aspiring to tertiary studies, will require 
a new kind of provision. Tertiary institutions will need to meet growing 
demand by expanding the number of places that they offer and by adapting their 
programmes, teaching and learning to the diverse needs of new generations of 
students. 

Graduation from upper secondary education is becoming the norm in most 
OECD countries, but the curricular content in upper secondary programmes 
can vary, depending on the type of education or occupation for which the 
programmes are designed. Most upper secondary programmes in OECD 
countries are designed primarily to prepare students for tertiary studies, and 
their orientation can be general, pre- vocational or vocational. In addition to 
preparing students for further education, most OECD countries also have 
upper secondary programmes which prepare students to enter the labour 
market directly. Some OECD countries, however, delay vocational training 
until after graduation from upper secondary education, although these post- 
secondary programmes often resemble upper secondary level programmes. 

Evidence and explanations 
Overall access to tertiary education 

Today, almost every second young person in the OECD area will enter tertiary- 
type A education during his/her lifetime, assuming that current entry rates 
continue. In fact, in Finland, Hungary, Iceland, New Zealand, Poland and 
Sweden, over 60 per cent of young people enter tertiary-type A education 
(Table C2.1). 

In other OECD countries, the rates of first-time entry to tertiary-type A 
education are considerably lower: the estimated first- time entry rates for the 
Czech Republic, Denmark, Germany, Mexico, Switzerland and Turkey are 30 
per cent or below. 

The proportion of people who enter tertiary-type B education is generally 
smaller than the proportion entering tertiary-type A programmes. In 23 
OECD countries with available data, IS per cent of young people, on average, 
will enter tertiary- type B education. The figures range from 1 per cent in 




This indicator shorn the 
percentage of youth that 
Nil I enter different types 
of tertiary education 
during their lives. 



Entry and participation 
rates reflect both the 
accessibility of tertiary 
education and the 
perceived value of 
attending tertiary 
programmes. 



The indicator also shoNS 
patterns of participation 
at the secondary level of 
education. 



45 per cent of today's 
young people in 
OECD countries Nil I 
enter tertiary-type A 
programmes. 



Fifteen per cent of 
today's young people 
Nil I enter tertiary-type B 
programmes. 
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In Austt'alid, Finland, 
Kot-ea, NeN Zealand, 
Not-Nay, SNeden and 
the United States, young 
people can expect to 
t'eceive at least three years 
of tertiary education 
during their lifetime. 

The longer duration 
tertiary-type A 
programmes tends 
to increase the stock 
of enrolments, and 
therefore the volume of 
resources required- 



Italy, Mexico, the Netherlands and Poland to over 30 per cent in the Flemish 
Community of Belgium, Denmark, Japan and New Zealand, and SO per cent in 
Korea (Table C2.1 and Chart C2.1). 

In the Flemish Community of Belgium and Denmark, wide access to tertiary- 
type B education counterbalances comparatively low rates of entry to tertiary- 
type A education. Other OECD countries, most notably Korea and the United 
Kingdom, have entry rates around the OECD average for tertiary- type A 
education, and comparatively high rates of entry to tertiary- type B education. 
New Zealand stands out as a country with entry rates at both levels that are the 
highest among OECD countries. 

Net rates of entry to tertiary education should be seen in the light of participation 
in post-secondary non-tertiary programmes, which are an important alternative 
to tertiary education in some OECD countries (Indicator Cl). 

People entering tertiary-type B programmes may also enter tertiary-type A 
programmes later in their lives. Tertiary- type A and B entry rates cannot be 
added together to obtain overall tertiary-level entry rates because entrants 
might be double counted. 

Participation in tertiary education 

Enrolment rates provide another perspective on participation in tertiary 
education. They reflect both the total number of individuals entering tertiary 
education and the duration of their studies. The sum of net enrolment rates 
for each single year of age, referred to as the expectancy oj tertiary educationy 
gives an overall measure of the amount of tertiary education undertaken by 
an age cohort rather than by individual participants. In contrast to entry rates, 
expectancy of tertiary education, which is based on enrolments in tertiary- type 
A and tertiary-type B education, can be summed. 

On average in OECD countries, a 17-year-old can expect to receive 2.S years 
of tertiary education, of which two years will probably be full-time. In Australia, 
Finland, Korea, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden and the United States, 
17-year-olds can expect to receive at least three years of full or part-time 
tertiary education during their lifetimes. In Finland and Korea, students 
can expect to receive about four years of full-time studies. By contrast, the 
expectancy of tertiary education is less than two years in the Czech Republic, 
Mexico, the Slovak Republic, Switzerland and Turkey (Table C2.2). 

On average in OECD countries, expectancy of tertiary -type -A education 
(2 years) is far higher than that of tertiary- type B education (0.4 years). Because 
tertiary- type A programmes tend to be longer, they increase the stock of en- 
rolments and therefore the volume of resources required, all other things being 
equal (see Indicator B1 , Table B1 . 3). However, the majority of tertiary graduates 
in Denmark are enrolled in tertiary-type B programmes (see Indicator A2). 
Higher rates of participation in tertiary-type A programmes relative to tertiary- 
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type B in Denmark (Table C2.2) result from longer programmes, and not 
higher entry rates. 

In the majority of OECD countries, public institutions provide and manage 
tertiary-type A programmes. However, in Belgium, the Netherlands and the 
United Kingdom, the majority of students are enrolled in privately managed 
institutions that draw predominantly on public funds. In Japan and Korea, over 
70 per cent of students are enrolled in institutions that are privately managed 
and financed predominantly from private sources. In Mexico, Poland and the 
United States (Table C2.3), over 30 per cent of students are enrolled in such 
institutions. 



Trends in participation 

With the exception of France, Germany and Turkey, participation in tertiary 
education grew in all OECD countries between 1995 and 2000. In half of the 
OECD countries with available data, the number of students enrolled in tertiary 
education increased by over 15 per cent, and in the Czech Republic, Hungary, 
Korea and Poland, it grew by 50, 80, 48 and 108 per cent, respectively. 

At the tertiary level, changes in enrolment rates are less closely tied to changes 
in the size of the relevant age cohort than is true for primary and secondary 
education. Chart C2.2 breaks down the change in the number of students 
enrolled into two components: changes in cohort sizes and changes in enrolment 
rates. Growing demand, reflected in higher enrolment rates, is the main factor 
driving expansion in tertiary enrolments. Hungary, Ireland and Poland are the 
only OECD countries where population increases significantly contributed to 
higher tertiary enrolments, but in all cases, higher enrolment rates were even 
more significant. Conversely, the actual increase in tertiary students would 
have been significantly higher in many OECD countries (in particular Austria, 
Korea and Spain) had the population not decreased. In France and Germany, 
these decreases were actually more significant than increases in enrolment rates, 
meaning that overall, there was a slight drop in tertiary enrolment, despite a 7 
per cent increase in enrolment rates. 

Age of entrants 

Traditionally, students typically enter tertiary- type A education immediately 
after having completed upper secondary education, and this remains true in 
many OECD countries. In the Czech Republic, France, Ireland and the Slovak 
Republic, for example, more than 80 per cent of all first-time entrants are 
under 22 years of age (Table C2. 1). 



In other OECD countries, the transition to the tertiary level is often delayed, in 
some cases by some time spent in the labour force. In these countries, first- time 
entrants to tertiary-type A programmes are typically older and show a much 
wdder range of entry ages. In Denmark, Iceland, New Zealand and Sweden, for 
example, more than half the students enter this level for the first time after the 
age of 22 (Table C2.1).The proportion of older first-time entrants to tertiary- 
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type A programmes may, among other factors, reflect the flexibility of these 
programmes and their suitability to students outside the typical or modal age 
cohort. It may also reflect a specific view of the value of work experience for 
higher education studies, which is characteristic of the Nordic countries and 
common in Australia and New Zealand where a sizeable proportion of new 
entrants is much older than the typical age of entry. In Australia, Denmark, 
Iceland, New Zealand, Norway and Sweden, more than 20 per cent of first- 
time entrants are 27 years of age or older. 




Change in the number of tertiary students in relation to changing 
enrolment rates and demography (2000) 

Index of change in the number of students at the tertiary level between 1 995 and 2000, and the relative 
contribution of demographic changes and changing enrolment rates (1 995^100) 



□ Change in population □ Change in enrolment rates ♦ Absolute change in the number of students enrolled 



Index of change ( 1 99S — 1 00) 




Countries are ranked in descending order of the absolute change in number oj tertiary students. 
Source: OECD. Table C2.2. See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/ education / eag2002) . 
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Participation in upper secondary programmes by programme destination 

In most OECD countries, students do not follow a uniform curriculum at the 
upper secondary level. Different types of curriculum can be distinguished by 
the type of educational or labour market “career” for which the programme has 
been designed. The International Standard Classification of Education (ISCED) 
distinguishes three types of upper secondary programmes by programme 
destination: 

ISCED 3A programmes are designed to allow students direct access to 
tertiary programmes, thus providing students with sufficient qualifications to 
enter highly-skilled professions or advanced research programmes (tertiary- 
type A); 

ISCED 3B programmes are designed to provide students with direct access to 
tertiary programmes focused on occupationally specific skills (tertiary- type B); 

ISCED 3C programmes are not designed to lead directly to tertiary- type A or 
B programmes but to prepare students directly for the labour market, post- 
secondary non-tertiary programmes (ISCED 4) or other upper secondary 
programmes. 

Direct access refers neither to a strict legal interpretation of programme 
destination nor to the actual destinations of students (which can be strongly 
influenced by the current labour market situation) . Programmes are designated 
A, B, or C according to the orientation of the design of the curriculum, that 
is, by the type of tertiary programme for which the curriculum of the upper 
secondary programme is intended to prepare students. 

In almost all OECD countries, more than half of the students leave formal 
education at the end of upper secondary education and enter the labour market. 
For the remaining students, upper secondary education is mainly preparation 
for further study at the tertiary level. 

In 22 out of 29 OECD countries, the majority of students are enrolled in 
programmes designed to prepare them for further education at the tertiary- 
type A level (Table C2.5). In most OECD countries, entry rates to tertiary- 
type A education are significantly lower than the graduation rates from upper 
secondary programmes designed to prepare students for entry to tertiary- type 
A programmes. This implies an underlying need for these programmes to 
prepare students for the transition to other forms of further education as well 
as for direct entry into the world of work. 

In Germany and Switzerland, around 60 per cent of all students (48 per cent in 
Austria) are enrolled in programmes that provide access to further education 
at the tertiary-type B level. These are primarily dual-system apprenticeship 
programmes. After graduating from these programmes, most students enter 
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the labour market since many of these programmes require work experience 
before entry. 

Participation in and graduation from upper secondary vocational 
education 

Programmes at the upper secondary level, regardless of their destination, can 
also be subdivided into three categories based on the degree to which they are 
oriented towards a specific class of occupations or trades and lead to a labour- 
market relevant quahfication: 

Type 1 (general) education programmes are not designed exphcitly to 
prepare participants for specific occupations or trades, or for entry into further 
vocational or technical education programmes; 

Type 2 (pre-vocational or pre~technical) education programmes are mainly 
designed to introduce participants to the world of work and to prepare them 
for entry into further vocational or technical education programmes. Successful 
completion of such programmes does not lead to a labour-market relevant 
vocational or technical qualification. At least 25 per cent of the programme 
content should be vocational or technical; and 

Type 3 (vocational) education programmes prepare participants for direct 
entry into specific occupations without further training. Successful completion 
of such programmes leads to a labour-market relevant vocational qualification. 

The degree to which a programme has a vocational or general orientation does 
not necessarily determine whether participants have access to tertiary education. 
In several OECD countries, vocationally oriented programmes are designed to 
prepare for further studies at the tertiary level, while in other countries, many 
general programmes do not provide direct access to further education. 

In all OECD countries, students can choose between vocational, pre- vocational 
and general programmes. In more than half of the OECD countries, the majority 
of upper secondary students attend vocational or apprenticeship programmes. 
In OECD countries with dual-system apprenticeship programmes (Austria, 
Germany, Luxembourg, the Netherlands and Switzerland), and in Australia, 
Belgium, the Czech Republic, Poland, the Slovak Republic and the United 
Kingdom, 60 per cent or more of upper secondary students are enrolled 
in vocational programmes. The exception is Iceland, where the majority 
of students are enrolled in general programmes even though dual-system 
apprenticeship programmes are offered (Table C2.5). 

In most OECD countries, vocational education is school-based. In Austria, the 
Czech Republic, Iceland and the Slovak Republic, however, about half of the 
vocational programmes have combined school-based and work-based elements. 
In Denmark, Germany, Hungary and Switzerland, the majority of vocational 
programmes have both school-based and work-based elements. 
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Percentage of primary and secondary students enrolled in private institutions (2000) 



□ Public institutions □ Government-dependent private institutions □ Independent private institutions 




Countries are ranked in descending order of percentage of students enrolled in public institutions 
Source: OECD. Table C2.4. See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 



Upper secondary enrolment by type of institution 

Although the majority of primary and secondary students are enrolled in 
publicly managed and financed schools, in OECD countries, 20 per cent of 
upper secondary students on average are now enrolled in privately managed 
schools (Table C2.4 and Chart C2.3). 



The majority of upper 
secondary students 
are enrolled in public 
institutions. . . 



The majority of upper secondary students in Belgium, Korea, the Netherlands 
and the United Kingdom are enrolled in government-dependent private 
institutions (60, 55, 90 and 67 per cent respectively). Private educational 
institutions that are financed mainly by household payments are far less common 
at the upper secondary level and below, and are occasionally perceived as 
imposing barriers to the participation of students from low income families. 
However, in France, Mexico, Portugal and Spain, between 10 and 20 per cent 
of upper secondary students are enrolled in private institutions that are financed 
predominantly by unsubsidised household payments (Table C2.4). 

Definitions and methodologies 

Pre-vocational and vocational programmes include both school-based 
programmes and combined school and work-based programmes that are 
recognised as part of the education system. Entirely work-based education and 
training that is not overseen by a formal education authority is not taken into 
account. 



...but enrolments in 
privately managed 
primary and secondary 
institutions account for 
the majority of students 
in Belgium, Korea, the 
Netherlands and the 
United Kingdom. 



Data refer to the school 
year 1999-2000 and 
are based on the UOE 
data collection on 
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education statistics, 
Nhich is administered 
annually by the OECD 
( for details, see Annex 5). 



Table C2. 1 shows, for all ages, the sum of net entry rates. The net entry rate of a 
specific age is obtained by dividing the number of first- time entrants to each type 
of tertiary education of that age by the total population in the corresponding age 
group (multiplied by 100). The sum of net entry rates is calculated by adding the 
rates for each single year of age. The result represents the proportion of people 
in a synthetic age-cohort who enter tertiary education, irrespective of changes 
in population sizes and of differences between OECD countries in the typical 
entry age. Table C2.1 shows also the 20^, SO^ and 80^ percentiles of the age 
distribution of first- time entrants, i.e. , the age below which 20 per cent, 50 per 
cent and 80 per cent of first- time entrants are to be found. 



New (first-time) entrants are students who are enrolling at the relevant level 
of education for the first time. Foreign students enrolling for the first time in a 
post-graduate programme are considered first-time entrants. 

Not all OECD countries can distinguish between students entering a tertiary 
programme for the first time and those transferring between different levels 
of tertiary education or repeating or re-entering a level after an absence. Thus, 
first-time entry rates for each level of tertiary education cannot be added up 
to total tertiary-level entrance rate because it would result in double-counting 
entrants. 



Table C2.2 shows the expected number of years for which 17-year-olds will 
be enrolled in tertiary education, or the sum of net enrolment rates for people 
aged 17 and over (divided by 100). This measure is a function of the number 
of participants in tertiary education and the duration of tertiary studies. Since 
the denominator also includes those who have never participated in tertiary 
education, the indicator cannot be interpreted as the average number of years 
an individual student requires to complete tertiary education. 

Data for 199^—1995 ure Data on tertiary enrolment in 1 994- 1 995 were obtained from a special survey 
based on a special survey carried out in 2000. OECD countries were asked to report according to the 
carried out in OECD ISCED-97 classification. 
member countries in 2000. 
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Table C2.1. 

Entry rates to tertiary education and age distribution of new entrants (2000) 

5um of net entry rates for each year of age, by gender and programme destination 







Tertiary-type B 








Tertiary 


-type A 








Net entry rates 




Net entry rates 


Age at: 


M+F 


Males 


Females 


M+F 


Males 


Females 


20*^ 

percentile' 


50*'* 

percentile' 


80**' 

percentile' 


0) 


(2) 


(3) 


(3) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


0 


(^) 


Australia 


m 


m 


m 


59 


52 


66 


18.4 


19.9 


27.4 


Austria 


m 


m 


m 


33 


30 


37 


19.1 


20.5 


23.6 


Belgium (FI.) 


34 


28 


39 


36 


36 


36 


18.3 


18.9 


22.7 


Canada 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Czech Republic* 


9 


6 


12 


25 


26 


24 


18.7 


19.7 


21.8 


Denmark 


35 


26 


45 


29 


27 


32 


20.8 


22.4 


27.9 


Finland 


a 


a 


a 


71 


62 


81 


19.9 


21.6 


26.9 


France 


21 


22 


21 


37 


30 


44 


18.3 


18.9 


20.2 


Germanj"^ 


13 


9 


18 


30 


30 


30 


20.1 


21.4 


24.3 


Greece 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Hungary* 


2 


1 


2 


65 


60 


70 


19.2 


21.0 


26.5 


Iceland 


10 


1 1 


9 


66 


48 


84 


20.9 


22.7 


28.5 


Ireland 


26 


23 


28 


31 


29 


34 


18.3 


19.0 


19.9 


Italy* 


1 


1 


1 


43 


38 


49 


m 


m 


m 


Japan* 


32 


22 


43 


39 


47 


30 


m 


m 


m 


Korea* 


50 


51 


49 


45 


48 


41 


m 


m 


m 


Luxembourg 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Mexico 


1 


1 


1 


26 


27 


26 


18.3 


19.5 


25.7 


Netherlands 


1 


1 


2 


51 


48 


54 


18.5 


19.8 


22.8 


New Zealand 


37 


31 


42 


70 


57 


84 


18.9 


22.7 


<40 


Norway 


7 


9 


6 


59 


45 


74 


20.1 


21.6 


29.6 


Poland* 


I 


n 


2 


62 


x(4) 


x(4) 


m 


m 


m 


Portugal 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Slovak Republic^ 


3 


1 


5 


37 


38 


36 


18.6 


19.5 


21.3 


Spain 


15 


15 


16 


48 


42 


54 


18.4 


19.2 


22.1 


Sweden 


7 


7 


6 


67 


54 


81 


20.2 


22.7 


32.1 


Swir/erland 


14 


15 


13 


29 


32 


26 


20.3 


21.8 


26.3 


Turkey* 


9 


11 


8 


21 


26 


17 


18.3 


19.6 


23.2 


United Kingdom 


28 


24 


32 


46 


42 


49 


18.4 


19.4 


25.4 


United States 


14 


12 


15 _ 


43 


37 


49 


18.4 


19.4 


26.8 


1 Country' mean 
Argentina* 


15 




17 




40 


48 






{ 


30 


18 


41 


50 


31 


70 


m 


m 


m 


Chile*’* 


14 


14 


14 


38 


40 


35 


m 


m 


m 


China*-* 


6 


x(l) 


x(l) 


8 


x(4) 


x(4) 


m 


m 


m 


Indonesia* 


8 


7 


9 


14 


16 


11 


m 


m 


m 


Israel 


31 


26 


36 


49 


44 


54 


m 


m 


m 


Jamaica 


16 


10 


22 


9 


6 


13 


m 


m 


m 


Jordan* 


14 


9 


20 


30 


29 


30 


m 


m 


m 


Malaysia* 


24 


24 


25 


22 


19 


25 


m 


m 


m 


Paraguay*’ * 


8 


5 


12 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Philippines* 


a 


a 


a 


41 


36 


45 


m 


m 


m 


Thailand* 


23 


25 


21 


40 


36 


44 


m 


m 


m 


Tunisia* 


x(4) 


x(5) 


x(6) 


27 


27 


27 


m 


m 


m 


Uruguay*-* 


17 


8 


26 


26 


21 


31 


m 


m 


m 


Zimbabwe*’ * 


4 


5 


3 


1 


2 


1 


m 


m 


m 



Afote: X indicates that data are included in another column. The column reference is shown in brackets after “x”. e.g., x(2) means that data are included in column 2. 

1 . 20/ 50/80 per cent of new entrants are below this age. 

2 . Entry rate for type B programmes calculated as gross entry rate. 

3. Entry rate for type A and B programmes calculated as gross entry rate. 

4. Year of reference 1999. 

5. Year of reference 2001 . 

* See Annex 3 for notes {www.oecd.org / els / education / eog2002) . 

Source: OECD. 
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Table C2. 2. 

Expected years in tertiary education and changes in total tertiary enrolment (2000) 

Expeaed years of tertiary education under current conditions, by gender and mode gf study and index of change in total enrolment in tertiary education (1995=100) 





Tertiary-type B education 


Tertiary-type A education 


Total tertiary education 
(type A, B and advanced 
research programmes) 


Change in enrolment (I99S = 100) 




Full-time and 




Full-time and 




Full-time and 












part- 


time 


Full-time 


part- 


time 


Full-time 


part- 


■time 


Full-time 




Attributable to: 




M + F 


Females 


M + F 


M + F 


Females 


M + F 


M + F 


Females 


M + F 


Total tertiary 
education 


Change in 
population 


Change in 
enrolment 
rates 


• 


(1) 


-P) 


(') 


w 


(S) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(H) 


(12) 


Australia 


0.7 


0.7 


0.2 


2.2 


2.S 


1.4 


3.0 


3.3 


1.7 


108 


102 


106 


Austria 


0.2 


0.3 


0.1 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.3 


2.4 


2.3 


109 


69 


144 


Belgium 


1.4 


1.6 


1.1 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


2.7 


2.9 


2.3 


111 


94 


117 


Canada 


0.7 


0.8 


0.6 


2.0 


2.4 


1.4 


2.8 


3.2 


2.1 


101 


m 


m 


Czech Republic 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


l.S 


1.6 


1.4 


ISO 


102 


147 


Denmark 


1.1 


l.S 


1.1 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


2.6 


3.0 


2.6 


IIS 


9S 


121 


Finland 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


3.6 


3.9 


3.6 


4.1 


4.4 


4.1 


116 


100 


116 


France 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


1.8 


2.0 


1.8 


2.6 


2.8 


2.6 


98 


91 


107 


Germany* 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


1.7 


1.6 


1-7 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


9S 


89 


107 


Greece 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


1.9 


2.0 


1.9 ; 


2.8 


2.9 


2.8 


143 


96 


ISI 


Hungary* 


n 


n 


n 


1.9 


2.1 


1.1 


2.0 


2.2 


1.1 


180 


110 


164 


Iceland 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


2.1 


2.7 


1.7 


2.3 


2.9 


1.9 


133 


101 


131 


Ireland 


x(7) 


x(8) 


x(9) 


x(7) 


x(8) 


x(9) 


2.3 


2.4 


1.8 


12S 


109 


116 


Italy 


n 


n 


n 


2.2 


2.4 


2.2 


2.2 


2.S 


2.2 


103 


m 


m 


Japan 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Korea 


l.S 


1.1 


l.S 


2.2 


1.6 


2.2 


3.7 


2.7 


3.7 


148 


87 


161 


Luxembourg 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Mexico 


n 


n 


n 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


128 


106 


121 


Netherlands 


n 


n 


n 


2.4 


2.4 


2.0 


2.4 


2.S 


2.1 


m 


m 


m 


New Zealand 


0.8 


0.9 


0.4 


2.3 


2.7 


1.6 


3.1 


3.6 


2.0 


m 


m 


m 


Norway 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


2.9 


3.S 


2.1 


3.2 


3.7 


2.4 


lOS 


94 


112 


Poland' 


n 


n 


n 


2.6 


3.0 


1.3 


2.6 


3.1 


1.4 


208 


119 


173 


Portugal 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


1.7 


2.0 


1.7 


2.4 


2.7 


2.4 


124 


98 


127 


Slovak Republic 


0.1 


0.1 


n 


1.3 


1.4 


1.0 


l.S 


l.S 


1.0 


m 


m 


m 


Spain 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


2.6 


2.8 


2.4 


2.9 


3.2 


2.7 


120 


93 


129 


Sweden 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


2.8 


3.4 


1.6 


3.1 


3.6 


1.7 


122 


9S 


129 


Switzerland 


0.4 


0.3 


0.1 


1.2 


1.1 


1.2 


1.7 


l.S 


1.4 


m 


m 


m 


Turkey 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.6 


O.S 


0.6 


0.8 


0.6 


0.8 


86 


110 


79 


United Kingdom 


0.7 


0.8 


0.2 


1.7 


1.9 


1.4 


2.S 


2.8 


1.7 


112 


97 


IIS 


United States 


0.7 


0.8 


0.3 


2.6 


3.0 


1.7 


3.4 


3.8 


2.1 


m 


m 


m 


Country mean 


0.4 


0.5 


0.3 


2.0 


2.1 


1.6 


2.5 


2.7 


2.0 


[24 


98 


127 1 


Argentina^ 


0.7 


1.0 


m 


2.0 


2.4 


m 


2.7 


3.4 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Brazil 


x(4) 


x(S) 


x(6) 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


m 


m 


m 


Indonesia^ 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.6 


O.S 


0.6 


m 


m 


m 


Israel 


O.S 


0.6 


O.S 


2.1 


2.4 


1.6 


2.6 


3.0 


2.2 


m 


m 


m 


Malaysia^ 


O.S 


O.S 


O.S 


0.6 


0.6 


O.S 


1.1 


1.2 


1.0 


m 


m 


m 


Paraguay^ 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Pfcru^ 


1.0 


1.1 


1.0 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Philippines^ 


a 


a 


a 


1.4 


1.6 


1.4 


1.4 


1.6 


1.4 


m 


m 


m 


Russian Federation'-’ 


I.O 


1.1 


3.3 


2.1 


2.4 


S.4 


3.2 


3.6 


7.7 


m 


m 


m 


Uruguay’’^ 


O.S 


0.7 


O.S 


1.3 


1.6 


1.3 


1.8 


2.2 


1.8 


m 


m 


m 



Note: X indicates that data are included in another column. The column reference is shown in brackets after “x”. e.g., x(2) means that data are included in column 2. 

1 . Excludes advanced research programmes. 

2 . Year of reference 1 999 . 

3. Year of reference 2001 . 

See Annex 3 for notes {www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 

Source: OECD. 
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Table C2.3. 

Students enrolled in public and private institutions and full-time and part-time programmes in tertiary education (2000) 

Distribution o/' students, by mode o/' study, type o /' institution and programme destination 



Type of institution 


Mode of study 


Tertiary-type B education 


Tertiary-type A and 
advanced research programmes 


Tertiary-type B 
education 


Tertiary-type A and 
advanced research 
programmes 




Public 


Government- 

dependent 

private 


Independent 

private 


1 

Public 


Government- 

dependent 

private 


Independent 

private 


Full-time 


Part-time 


Full-time 


Part-time 




(') 


(2) 


(3) 


(3) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


Australia 


98.9 


1.1 


a 


100.0 


a 


a 


32.3 


67.7 


62.1 


37.9 


Austria 


64.4 


35.6 


n 


95.8 


4.2 


n 


66.1 


33.9 


100.0 


a 


Belgium 


48.7 


51.3 


n 


38.7 


61.3 


n 


74.4 


25.6 


94.9 


5.1 


Canada 


100.0 


n 


n 


100.0 


n 


n 


85.2 


14.8 


68.2 


31.8 


Czech Republic 


66.3 


33.7 


a 


100.0 


a 


a 


' 100.0 


n 


92.4 


7.6 


Denmark 


99.6 


0.4 


a 


100.0 


a 


a 


100.0 


a 


100.0 


a 


Finland 


81.3 


18.7 


a 


89.7 


10.3 


a 


100.0 


a 


100.0 


a 


France 


73.2 


9.1 


17.7 


89.4 


0.8 


9.8 


100.0 


a 


100.0 


a 


Germany 


63.2 


36.8 


x(2) 


100.0 


a 


a 


84.9 


15.1 


100.0 


a 


Greece 


100.0 


a 


a - 


100.0 


a 


a 


100.0 


a 


100.0 


a 


Hungary 


100.0 


n 


a 


87.0 


13.0 


a 


87.7 


12.3 


58.0 


42.0 


Iceland 


43.8 


56.2 


n 


95.4 


4.6 


n 


71.2 


28.8 


80.9 


19.1 


Ireland 


94.2 


n 


5.8 


95.3 


n 


4.7 


60.7 


39.3 


86.8 


13.2 


Italy 


85.3 


a 


14.7 


93.8 


a 


6.2 


100.0 


a 


100.0 


a 


Japan 


9.4 


a 


90.6 


27.3 


a 


72.7 


96.7 


3.3 


90.6 


9.4 


Korea 


14.0 


a 


86.0 


23.2 


a 


76.8 


100.0 


a 


100.0 


a 


Luxembourg 


100.0 


a 


a 


100.0 


a 


a 


99.3 


0.7 


100.0 


a 


Mexico 


100.0 


a 


a 


69.0 


a 


31.0 


100.0 


a 


100.0 


a 


Netherlands 


8.9 


91.1 


m 


31.3 


68.7 


m 


69.3 


30.7 


82.6 


17.4 


New Zealand 


81.3 


18.2 


0.5 


99.0 


1.0 


n 


45.0 


55.0 


69.7 


30.3 


Norway 


74.9 


25.1 


x(2) 


88.6 


11.4 


x(5) 


87.2 


12.8 


72.8 


27.2 


Poland 


89.0 


10.2 


0.7 


72.2 


a 


27.8 


78.0 


22.0 


53.9 


46.1 


Portugal 


80.0 


a 


20.0 


64.3 


a 


35.7 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Slovak Republic 


94.9 


5.1 


n 


100.0 


n 


n 


64.8 


35.2 


71.9 


28.1 


Spain 


77.3 


16.3 


6.3 


88.7 


n 


11.3 


99.6 


0.4 


91.5 


8.5 


Sweden 


71.4 


1.6 


27.0 


94.6 


5.4 


a 


93.0 


7.0 


54.0 


46.0 


Switzerland 


37.7 


39.2 


23.1 


92.4 


6.1 


1.5 


32.9 


67.1 


94.5 


5.5 


Turkey* 


97.6 


a 


2.4 


95.7 


a 


4.3 


100.0 


a 


100.0 


a 


United Kingdom 


a 


100.0 


n 


a 


100.0 


n 


30.5 


69.5 


76.0 


24.0 


United States 


92.5 


a 


7.5 


68.7_ _ 


a 


31 .3 


44.2 


55.8 


64.7 


_ 35.3 _ 


Pcounf mean 




Zl„. 


Z ^qZZZ 




” 9.6 ZZ 


joii' 


/ 79.4_ 


20.6 


__J5,0 _ 


/f oZ] 


Argentina' 


m 


m 


m 


85.2 


a 


’^14.8 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Brazil' 


m 


a 


m 


36.9 


a 


63.1 


m 


m 


100.0 


a 


Chile' 


7.2 


6.8 


86.0 


33.0 


23.3 


43.7 


100.0 


n 


100.0 


n 


China 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


59.4 


40.6 


89.4 


10.6 


Eg)'Pt 


31.1 


m 


68.9 


m 


m 


m 


68.9 


31.1 


m 


m 


Indonesia^ 


37.1 


a 


62.9 


31.4 


a 


68.6 


100.0 


a 


100.0 


a 


Israel 


22.0 


78.0 


x(2) 


12.8 


79.6 


7.9 


100.0 


a 


83.6 


19.1 


Jamaica 


97.7 


a 


2.3 


81.4 


a 


18.6 


71.6 


28.4 


m 


m 


Jordan 


44.7 


a 


55.3 


69.2 


a 


30.8 


100.0 


a 


100.0 


a 


Malaysia' 


56.4 


a 


43.6 


77.0 


a 


23.0 


89.8 


10.2 


85.5 


14.5 


Paraguay' 


51.7 


1.7 


46.5 


m 


a 


m 


100.0 


a 


m 


m 


Peru' 


56.2 


m 


43.8 


62.3 


a 


37.7 


100.0 


a 


m 


m 


Philippines' 


a 


a 


a 


26.9 


a 


73.1 


a 


a 


100.0 


a 


Russian Federation^ 


97.8 


a 


2.2 


90.3 


a 


9.7 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Thailand 


56.7 


a 


43.3 


88.3 


a 


11.7 


lOO.'O 


a 


m 


m 


Tunisia 


100.0 


a 


a 


100.0 


a 


a 


100.0 


a 


100.0 


a 


Uruguay' 


91.0 


a 


9.0 


88.4 


a 


11.6 


100.0 


a 


100.0 


a 


Zimbabwe^ 


91.0' 


’ 9.0 


a 


76.0 


24.0 


a 


m 


m 


m 


m 



Note: X indicates that data are included in another column, The column reference is shown in brackets after “x”. e.g., x(2) means that data are included in column 2 . 
1 .Year of reference 1999. 

2. Year of reference 2001 . 

* See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/eh/education/eag2002). 

Source: OECD. 
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Table C2.4. 

Students enrolled in public and private institutions and full-time and part-time programmes 
in primary and secondary education (2000) 

Distribution ^ students, by mode of study and type of institution 











Type of institution 








Mode of study 


Primary education 


Lower secondary education 


Upper secondary education 


Primary and secondary 
education 


Public 


Govern- 

ment- 

dependent 

private 


Inde- 

pendent 

private 


Public 


Govern- 

ment- 

dependent 

private 


Inde- 

pendent 

private 


Public 


Govern- 

ment- 

dependent 

private 


Inde- 

pendent 

private 


Full-time 


Part-time 





(^) 


(3) 


w 


(S) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(n) 


Australia 


72.8 


27.2 


a 


69.1 


30.9 


a 


82.9 


17.1 


a 


74.0 


26.0 


Austria 


95.8 


4.2 


x(2) 


92.6 


7.4 


x(S) 


90.6 


9.4 


x(9) 


99.4 


0.6 


Belgium 


45.6 


54.4 


n 


41.9 


58.1 


n 


39.9 


60.1 


n 


84.1 


15.9 


Canada 


93.5 


1.4 


5.1 


92.1 


1.1 


6.7 


94.4 


0.7 


4.9 


99.2 


0.8 


C/.cch Republic 


99.1 


0.9 


a 


98.3 


1.7 


a 


89.5 


10.5 


a 


99.7 


0.3 


Denmark 


89.2 


10.8 


a 


78.4 


21.6 


a 


98.0 


2.0 


a 


100.0 


a 


Finland 


98.9 


1.1 


a 


96.0 


4.0 


a 


89.8 


10.2 


a 


100.0 


a 


France 


85.4 


14.3 


0.2 


79.2 


19.8 


1.0 


69.7 


16.6 


13.7 


100.0 


a 


Germany 


97.8 


2.2 


x(2) 


93.3 


6.7 


x(5) 


93.2 


6.8 


x(9) 


99.8 


0.2 


Greece 


93.0 


a 


7.0 


95.0 


a 


5.0 


93.9 


a 


6.1 


98.3 


1.7 


Hungary 


94.9 


5.1 


a 


95.0 


5.0 


a 


90.6 


9.4 


a 


97.0 


3.0 


Iceland 


98.6 


1.4 


n 


99.0 


1.0 


n 


94.2 


5.8 


n 


92.9 


7.1 


Ireland 


98.8 


n 


1.2 


100.0 


n 


n 


98.8 


n 


1.2 


99.9 


0.1 


Italy 


93.4 


a 


6.6 


96.5 


a 


3.5 


93.7 


0.9 


5.4 


100.0 


a 


Japan 


99.1 


a 


0.9 


94.4 


a 


5.6 


69.4 


a 


30.6 


99.0 


1.0 


Korea 


98.5 


a 


1.5 


77.6 


22.4 


a 


45.0 


55.0 


a 


100.0 


a 


Luxembourg 


93.2 


1.0 


5.8 


79.0 


14.0 


7.0 


85.0 


7.7 


7.4 


100.0 


n 


Mexico 


92.6 


a 


7.4 


86.6 


a 


13.4 


78.6 


a 


21.4 


100.0 


a 


Netherlands 


31.4 


68.6 


a 


24.6 


75.3 


0.2 


7.8 


90.0 


2.2 


97.6 


2.4 


New Zealand 


98.0 


a 


2.0 


95.9 


a 


4.1 


83.0 


7.9 


9.1 


95.2 


4.8 


Norway 


98.5 


1.5 


x(2) 


98.1 


1.9 


x(5) 


89.1 


10.9 


x(9) 


98.6 


1.4 


Poland 


99.2 


0.8 


a 


99.0 


1.0 


a 


93.9 


6.1 


0.1 


95.5 


4.5 


Portugal 


90.4 


a 


9.6 


90.1 


a 


9.9 


85.0 


a 


15.0 


93.5 


6.5 


Slovak Republic 


96.1 


3.9 


n 


95.2 


4.8 


n 


93.3 


6.7 


n 


98.8 


1.2 


Spain 


66.6 


30.2 


3.2 


67.1 


29.8 


3.2 


78.9 


10.0 


11.1 


96.2 


3.8 


Sweden 


96.6 


3.4 


a 


97.3 


2.7 


a 


98.0 


2.0 


a 


84.8 


15.2 


Switzerland 


96.7 


1.2 


2.2 


93.2 


2.5 


4.3 


91.4 


3.6 


5.0 


99.7 


0.3 


Turkey 


98.2 


a 


1.8 


a 


a 


a 


97.5 


a 


2.5 


100.0 


a 


United Kingdom 


95.3 


a 


4.7 


93.6 


0.3 


6.1 


29.6 


67.4 


3.0 


77.0 


23.0 


United States 


88.4 


a 


1 1.6 


90.1 


a 


9.9 


90.6 


a 


9.4 


100.0 


n 


Countj^ mean 


89.9 


7.8 


2.7 


83.6 


10.4 


3.1 f 


81.2 




5.7 


96.0 


4.6 ] 


Argentina* 


80.5 


19.5 


x(2) 


77.5 


22.5 


x(5) 


72.2 


27.8 


x(8) 


100.0 


a 


Brazil* 


91.9 


a 


8.1 


89.9 


a 


10.1 


83.2 


a 


16.8 


100.0 


a 


Chile* 


56.8 


35.7 


7.5 


57.8 


34.1 


8.1 


51.4 


32.4 


16.1 


100.0 


a 


China 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


96.7 


3.3 


Egypt 


92.4 


1.1 


7.6 


95.8 


1.2 


4.2 


93.8 


0.2 


6.2 


100.0 


a 


India* 


75.6 


9.9 


8.0 


57.0 


30.4 


10.8 


42.5 


44.5 


8.7 


95.3 


4.7 


Indonesia^ 


92.7 


a 


7.3 


72.1 


a 


27.9 


47.2 


a 


52.8 


100.0 


a 


Israel 


100.0 


n 


n 


100.0 


n 


n 


100.0 


n 


n 


98.9 


1.1 


Jamaica 


96.0 


a 


4.0 


97.0 


a 


3.0 


97.0 


a 


3.0 


a 


a 


Jordan 


70.0 


a 


30.0 


80.5 


a 


19.5 


91.3 


a 


8.7 


100.0 


a 


Malaysia* 


94.3 


a 


5.7 


92.6 


a 


7.4 


92.1 


a 


7.9 


100.0 


a 


Paraguay* 


85.0 


9.3 


5.7 


72.5 


10.9 


16.7 


67.4 


7.4 


25.2 


100.0 


a 


Peru* 


87.4 


3.2 


9.4 


84.9 


4.7 


10.4 


82.2 


5.1 


12.7 


100.0 


a 


Philippines' 


92.5 


a 


7.5 


74.8 


a 


25.2 


69.5 


a 


30.5 


100.0 


a 


Russian Federation^ 


99.6 


a 


0.4 


99.7 


a 


0.3 


99.6 


a 


0.4 


m 


m 


Thailand 


86.9 


13.1 


n 


93.6 


6.4 


n 


87.7 


3.0 


9.3 


m 


m 


Tunisia 


99.3 


a 


0.7 


94.5 


a 


5.5 


88.8 


a 


11.2 


100.0 


a 


Uruguay* 


85.8 


a 


14.2 


86.1 


a 


13.9 


88.3 


a 


11.7 


100.0 


a 


Zimbabwe 


12.0 


88.0 


a 


27.6 


72.4 


a 


42.6 


57.4 


a 


100.0 


a 



Note: X indicates that data are included in another column. The column reference is shown in brackets 
1 .Year of reference 1999. 

2. Year of reference 2001. 

Source: OECD. See Annex 3 for notes on methodology {www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 



after “x”. e.g. , x(2) means that data are included in column 2 . 
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Table C2.S. 

Upper secondary enrolment patterns (2000) 

Enrolment in public and private upper secondary institutions by programme destination and type of programme 





Distribution of enrolment by programme destination 


Distribution of enrolment by type of programme 


ISCED 3A 


ISCED 3B 


ISCED 3C 


General 


Pre-vocational 


Vocational 


of which: combined 
school and 
work-based 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


w 


(5) 


(6) 


0 


Australia 


34.3 


a 


65.7 


34.3 


a 


65.7 


x(6) 


Austria 


43.5 


48.1 


8.5 


21.7 


7.2 


71.1 


36.4 


Belgium 


53.7 


a 


46.3 


33.2 


a 


66.8 


2.8 


Canada 


90.9 


a 


9.1 


90.9 


9.1 


a 


a 


Czech Republic 


63.5 


0.5 


36.0 


18.6 


1.1 


80.2 


40.5 


Denmark 


45.3 


a 


54.7 


45.1 


0.2 


54.7 


54.1 


Finland 


100.0 


a 


a 


44.7 


a 


55.3 


10.7 


France 


67.0 


a 


33.0 


42.6 


a 


57.4 


11.7 


Germany 


36.8 


63.2 


a 


36.8 


a 


63.2 


48.7 


Greece 


67.9 


a 


32.1 


67.9 


a 


32.1 


a 


Hungary 


74.6 


1.7 


23.6 


36.0 


53.7 


10.3 


10.3 


Iceland 


66.8 


0.5 


32.7 


66.6 


1.1 


32.3 


14.4 


Ireland 


78.1 


a 


21.9 


76.6 


23.4 


a 


a 


Italy 


80.8 


1.3 


17.9 


35.7 


39.8 


24.6 


m 


Japan 


73.9 


0.8 


25.3 


73.9 


0.8 


25.3 


a 


Korea 


63.9 


a 


36.1 


63.9 


a 


36.1 


a 


Luxembourg 


61.2 


14.4 


24.3 


36.5 


a 


63.5 


13.7 


Mexico 


87.0 


a 


13.0 


87.0 


a 


13.0 


a 


Netherlantls 


64.8 


a 


35.2 


31.7 


a 


68.3 


20.4 


New Zealand 


65.0 


17.4 


17.6 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Norway 


42.7 


a 


57.3 


42.7 


a 


57.3 


m 


Poland 


78.0 


a 


22.0 


35.7 


a 


64.3 


a 


Portugal 


75.9 


17.0 


7.0 


72.2 


a 


27.8 


m 


Slo\’ak Republic 


78.1 


a 


21.9 


21.4 


a 


78.6 


39.7 


Spain 


66.5 


n 


33.5 


66.5 


n 


33.5 


5.8 


Sweden* 


49.0 


a 


0.4 


51.2 


a 


48.8 


m 


Switzerland 


30.0 


60.0 


10.0 


34.3 


a 


65.7 


57.9 


Turkey 


90.1 


a 


9.9 


51.0 


a 


49.0 


9.9 


United Kingdom 


24.3 


a 


75.7 


32.7 


x(6) 


67.3 


x(6) 


United States 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


' Country mean 


63.9 


7.S 


26.6 


48.3 


5.1 


46.9 


17,1 


Argentina' 


100.0 


a 


a 


41.6 


a 


58.4 


x(6) 


Brazil' 


m 


m 


a 


82.3 


a 


17.7 


m 


Chile' 


58.2 


41.8 


a 


58.2 


a 


41.8 


a 


China 


47.0 


a 


53.0 


47.0 


x(6) 


53.0 


m 


Eg)'pt 


35.2 


64.8 


a 


35.2 


a 


64.8 


a 


India' 


m 


a 


m 


95.8 


a 


4.2 


m 


Indonesia^ 


60.3 


39.7 


a 


m 


a 


m 


m 


Israel 


95.8 


x(l) 


4.2 


67.1 


a 


32.9 


m 


Jamaica 


99.1 


0.9 


a 


99.1 


a 


0.9 


a 


Jordan 


93.9 


a 


6.1 


74.9 


a 


25.1 


n 


Malaysia' 


14.9 


a 


85.1 


84.9 


a 


15.1 


x(6) 


Paraguay' 


m 


a 


m 


81.5 


a 


18.5 


a 


Peru' 


m 


m 


a 


75.1 


a 


24.9 


a 


Philippines' 


100.0 


a 


a 


100.0 


a 


a 


a 


Thailand 


70.0 


30.0 


a 


70.0 


a 


30.0 


x(6) 


Tunisia 


94.1 


3.7 


2.2 


94.1 


3.7 


2.2 


a 


Uruguay' 


90.3 


a 


9.7 


81.3 


a 


18.7 


a 


Zimbabwe^ 


54.9 


45.1 


x(2) 


m 


m 


m 


m 



note: X indicates that data are included in another column. The column reference is shown in brackets after “x”. e.g., x(2) means that data are included in 
column 2. 

1 .Year of reference 1 999. 

2. Year of reference 2001 . 

* See Annex 3 for notes {wmv.oecd.org/eis/education/ eag2002). 

Source; OECD. 
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FOREIGN STUDENTS IN TERTIARY EDUCATION 

• Five countries (Australia, France, Germany, the United Kingdom and the United States) receive 70 per 
cent of all foreign students studying in the OECD area. 

• In absolute numbers, students from Greece, Japan and Korea represent the largest sources of intakes 
from OECD countries. Students from China and Southeast Asia comprise the largest numbers of 
foreign students from non- OECD countries. 

• In relative terms, the percentage of foreign students enrolled in OECD countries ranges from below 
1 to almost 17 percent. Proportional to their size, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Switzerland and the 
United Kingdom take in the most foreign students, when measured as a percentage of their tertiary 
enrolments. 



Percentage of tertiary students enrolled who are not citizens of the country of study (2000) 
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Countries are ranked in descending order oj the percentage oj students enrolled who are not citizens oj the country oj study. 
Source: OECD. Table C3.1 . See Annex 3 for notes ( WWW. oecd. org I els/ education I eag2002 ). 
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Policy context 

The international dimension of higher education is receiving increasing 
attention. The general trend towards freely circulating capital, goods and 
people coupled with changes in the openness of labour markets have increased 
the demand for new kinds of skills and knowledge in OECD countries. 
Governments are looking increasingly to higher education to play a role in 
broadening the horizons of students and allowing them to develop a deeper 
understanding of the multiplicity of languages, cultures and business methods 
in the world. 

One way for students to expand their knowledge of other cultures and societies 
is to study in tertiary education institutions in countries other than their own. 
International student mobility involves costs and benefits to students and 
institutions in sending and host countries alike. While the direct short-term 
monetary costs and benefits of this mobility are relatively easy to measure, the 
long-term social and economic benefits to students, institutions and countries 
are more difficult to quantify. The number of students studying in other 
countries, however, provides some idea at least of the extent of student mobility. 

It is worth noting that in addition to student flows across borders, cross-border 
electronic delivery of highly flexible educational programmes is also relevant 
for capturing the internationalisation of higher education. Today, we see cross- 
border mobility among participants in and providers of education. In the future, 
it will be important to develop ways to quantify and measure these components 
of the internationalisation of education. 

Evidence and explanations 

Proportion of foreign students studying abroad, by host countries 

A relatively small number of countries enrols the vast majority of foreign 
students studying in the OECD area and in other non- OECD countries 
reporting such data. The United States receives the most foreign students (in 
absolute terms) with 28 per cent of the total, followed by the United Kingdom 
and Germany (14 and 12 per cent respectively), France and Australia (8 and 
7 per cent, respectively) (Chart C3.2). These five host countries account for 
about 70 per cent of all foreign students studying abroad. 

This indicator defines a foreign student as someone who is not a citizen of the 
country of study. In most countries, it has not been possible to distinguish 
between foreign students who are residents in the country but who have 
immigrated (or whose parents have immigrated), and students who came 
to the country expressly to pursue their education. This leads to a potential 
overestimation of the foreign student body in countries with comparatively 
stringent naturahsation pohcies. 

For example, Germany is a high-ranking destination for foreign students but the 
actual number of non-resident students registered in German tertiary education 
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This indicator shoNS 
the mobility of students 
between countries. 



Five OECD countries 
attract seven out often 
foreign students. 



Not all non-national 
students came to the 
host country to study 
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Distribution of students who are not citizens of the country of study, by host country (2000) 



Switzerland 

2 % 




Source: OECD. 



institutions accounts for only two -thirds of all foreign students. This is because 
a significant number of “domestic foreigners”, that is mainly children of migrant 
workers, are considered foreign for the purposes of this indicator, despite 
having grown up in Germany. 



Language of instruction 
is a critical factor in 
selecting a country in 
i^hich to study 



The language of instruction is critical for selecting a foreign country in which 
to study. Countries whose language of instruction is widely spoken and read 
(English, French, German) dominate in hosting foreign students in absolute and 
relative terms. The dominance of English-speaking countries such as Australia, 
the United Kingdom and the United States may be largely attributable to the fact 
that students intending to study abroad are most likely to have learned English 
in their home country. An increasing number of institutions in non-English- 
speaking countries now offer courses in English to attract overseas students. 
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Proportion of foreign students studying in OECD countries by sending 
countries 

In 2000, 1.62 million foreign students were enrolled outside their country of 
origin, of which 1.S2 million (or 94 per cent) studied in the OECD area. This 
represented a 14 per cent increase in student mobility towards the OECD 
compared to 1998. This increase was balanced between students coming from 
OECD and non-OECD countries, that is the geographic composition of the 
intake remained stable: 44 per cent of the foreign students originate from the 
OECD area and 56 per cent come from non-OECD countries. 

Asian students represent the largest group of foreign students studying in 
OECD countries, with 41 per cent of the total, followed by Europeans (33 per 
cent). 

The predominance of students from Asia and Europe among foreign intakes 
is also observed when focusing on OECD countries. Students from Japan and 
Korea comprise the largest groups, at 4.6 and 3.9 per cent respectively, of all 
foreign students, followed by students from Greece (3.6 percent), Germany 
(3.5 per cent), France (3.4 per cent) and Italy (2.7 per cent). Together, these 
countries account for nearly 20 per cent of all foreign students in OECD 
coim tries. 

With respect to non-OECD countries with students studying abroad, students 
from China represent 7.1 per cent of all foreign students studying in OECD 
countries, followed by students from India (3.4 per cent), Morocco (2.7 per 
cent) and Malaysia (2.4 per cent). 4.2 per cent of all foreign students originate 
from Southeast Asia — Indonesia, Singapore and Thailand. 

International trade, finance and economic issues are likely to be important factors 
underlying student mobility. For example, the promotion of regional economic 
integration by organisations and treaties such as the EU, NAFTA, ASEAN and 
APEC may provide incentives for students to develop their understanding of 
partner countries’ cultures and languages, and to build bilateral or multilateral 
networks. Some national governments have made international student 
mobility an explicit part of their socio-economic development strategies. For 
example, several governments in the Asia-Pacific region, such as Australia, 
Japan and New Zealand, have initiated policies to attract foreign students to 
study in their higher education institutions, often on a revenue -generating or at 
least self-financing basis. 

Foreign student intakes as a proportion of total enrolments 

V- 

The foregoing analysis is focused on the distribution of absolute numbers of 
foreign students by countries of destination and origin. This leads to larger 
countries receiving the most importance, ceteris paribus. One way to take this into 
accoimt is to examine the intake of tertiary students in a particular country with 
the number of students studying abroad, relative to its tertiary enrolments. 



In 2000, 1.62 million 
foreign students Nere 
enrolled outside their 
country of origin, of 
Nhich 1.52 million (or 
94- per cent) studied in 
the OECD area. 



Students from Greece, 
Japan and Korea 
represent the largest 
intakes from other 
OECD countries... 



. . . ^hik students from 
china and Southeast 
Asia make up the largest 
proportion of foreign 
students from non- 
OECD countries. 
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The percentage of 
foreign students enrolled 
in OECD countries 
ranges from beloN 1 to 
almost 17 per cent 



Greece, Iceland, Ireland 
and Luxembourg send a 
large proportion of their 
students abroad, ixhile 
Australia, Mexico and 
the United States send 
relatively ferv. 



Proportional to their size, 
Australia, Switzerland 
and the United Kingdom 
show the largest net 
intake of foreign students. 



Australia, Austria and Switzerland receive the largest proportion of foreign 
students relative to total tertiary enrolment (between 12 and 17 per cent), 
followed by Belgium, Germany and the United Kingdom (see Chart C3.1). 
By contrast, in Italy, Japan, Korea, Mexico, Poland, the Slovak Republic and 
Turkey, the proportion of foreign students remains below 2 per cent in tertiary 
enrolment (see Chart C3.1). 

In comparison wdth OECD countries, non-OECD countries participating in 
the World Education Indicators project receive marginal numbers of foreign 
students relative to their size, with the exception of Jordan (9 per cent), which 
reflects the presence of a large Palestinian refugee community, and to a lesser 
extent Jamaica (2 per cent), due to the presence of one of the three campuses 
of the regional University of West Indies. 

Students studying abroad relative to total enrolments 

It is also possible to estimate the extent to which students leave their country 
and study abroad by comparing the proportion of students studying abroad 
to national tertiary enrolments. The measure used here only covers students 
leaving their country to study in OECD and non- OECD countries that report 
data; it does not cover students who study abroad in countries other than 
those reporting their intakes in Table C3.1. The indicator is thus likely to 
underestimate the proportion of students studying abroad. Another potential 
source of underestimation may be that the indicator is calculated on a full-year 
basis whereas many students study abroad for less than a full academic year. 
For example, more than half of the students from the United States who study 
abroad leave for half a year or less, and only 14 per cent stay in the host country 
for a full academic year. 

The ratio of students studying abroad to total enrolment in the country of 
origin varies wddely, from below 1 per cent in Australia (0.6 per cent), Mexico 
(0.7 per cent) and the United States (0.3 per cent), to as much as 25 per cent in 
Iceland and 226 per cent in Luxembourg. The latter case is specific, however, 
because Luxembourg only offers post-secondary non-university programmes 
or the first year of university at the tertiary level. Since students in Luxembourg 
must continue their studies abroad, a large number of students are enrolled 
outside the country. 

Net balance of international student exchange 

Although the United States receives over 441 000 students more than the 
total number of American students going abroad for study, other countries 
have much larger net intakes of students in proportion to their size. In 
Australia, Switzerland and the United Kingdom, the net intake is between 
4.6 and 6.5 percent of their tertiary enrolment (see Table C3.1, column 4). 
Conversely, Iceland, Ireland, Norway and Turkey show the highest relative 
net outflow of students, at 22, 7, 5 and 4 per cent of total tertiary enrolments, 
respectively. The balances of student flows take only students to and from 
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reporting OECD and non-OECD countries into account. The absolute balance 
of countries that accept a significant number of students from non-reporting 
countries or that send students to non-reporting countries may differ from 
these figures. 

For non-OECD countries, the balance of incoming and outgoing students 
is negative in all cases except the Russian Federation (2 per cent), Tunisia 
(3 per cent) and Uruguay (1 per cent). 

Given the numerous benefits that foreign students may bring to their host 
countries, it is important to identify the factors likely to enhance student 
mobility. 

Student mobility patterns can be attributed to a variety of push-pull factors, 
such as language barriers, the academic reputation of particular institutions 
or programmes, the flexibility of programmes with respect to counting time 
spent abroad toward degree requirements, the limitations of higher education 
provision in the home country, restrictive university admission policies at 
home, financial incentives and tuition costs. 

These patterns also reflect geographical and historical links between countries, 
future job opportunities, cultural aspirations, and government policies to 
facilitate credit transfer between home and host institutions. The transparency 
and flexibility of courses and degree requirements also count. 

Trade effects and economic benefits of the internationalisation of 
higher education 

A first direct benefit of the intake of foreign students is the tuition fee revenue 
that is generated and the related domestic consumption by foreign students, 
which appear in the balance of current accounts as exports of educational 
services. The magnitude of this gain is further increased when host countries 
adopt a full- fee tuition policy for overseas students. Exports of educational 
services were estimated at US$ 30 billion in 1 998, or 3 per cent of total OECD 
trade in services. In a top receiving country such as Australia, exports of 
education services were the third largest service sector export earner in 2000- 
2001 , representing nearly 1 2 per cent of total service exports. 

In addition to the direct benefits of internationalised higher education, a 
high er client-base of tertiary education may result in indirect gains, whereby 
net receiving countries generate economies of scale in tertiary education, and 
can therefore diversify their range of programmes or reduce their unit costs. 
This can be particularly important for host countries with a relatively small 
population. 

The presence of a foreign student client-base also compels higher education 
institutions to offer quality programmes that stand out among competitors, which 
contributes to the development of a highly reactive, client-driven higher education. 
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VcjHous push -pull 
factof'S help to explain 
student mobility patterns 



The net intake of foreign 
students indicates 
the magnitude of the 
benefits cou nines can 
potentially t-eap fiom the 
international exchange 
of tertiary students. 
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Finally, the intake of foreign students can to some extent involve technology 
transfers (especially in advanced research programmes), foster intercultural 
contacts and help to build social networks for the future. 



Data tefn to the 
acad^tvic yeat 1999 
2000 and based on 
the UOE delta collection 
on education statistics, 
t^fhich is administered 
annually by the OECD. 



Definitions and methodologies 

Students are classified as foreign students if they are not citizens of the 
country in which the data are collected. While pragmatic and operational, 
this classification may create inconsistencies resulting from national policies 
regarding naturalisation of immigrants and the inabihty of several countries 
to report separately foreign students net of permanent resident students. 
Countries that naturahse immigrants stringently and which cannot identify 
non-resident foreign students therefore over-estimate the size of their foreign 
student body, compared to more lenient countries. Bilateral comparisons of 
the data on foreign students should therefore be made with caution, since some 
countries differ in the definition and coverage of their foreign students (see 
Annex 3 at www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 



Foreign student data are collected by host countries and therefore relate to 
students that are coming in rather than to students going from that country to 
study abroad. Host countries covered by this indicator are OECD countries, 
with the exception of Luxembourg and the Slovak Republic, and the following 
non-OECD countries: Argentina, Chile, India, Indonesia, Jamaica, Jordan, 
Malaysia, the Philippines, the Russian Federation, Tunisia and Uruguay. This 
indicator does not include students studying in OECD countries which did not 
report to the OECD, or non-OECD countries other than those mentioned 
above. All statements on students studying abroad therefore underestimate the 
real number of students abroad. 
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The method of obtaining data on the number of foreign students is the same 
as that used for collecting data on total enrolments, that is to say, records of 
regularly enrolled students in an educational programme were used. Domestic 
and foreign students are usually counted on a specific day or period of the year. 
This procedure measures the proportion of foreign enrolments in an education 
system, but the actual number of individuals involved in foreign exchange may 
be much higher, since many students study abroad for less than a full academic 
year, or participate in exchange programmes that do not require enrolment 
(e.g., inter-university exchange or advanced research short-term mobility). 

Tables C3. 1 , C3.2 and C3.3 show foreign enrolment as a proportion of the total 
enrolment in the host country or country of origin (the sending country) . Total 
enrolment, used as a denominator, includes all foreign students in the country 
and excludes all students from that country studying abroad. The proportions 
of students abroad given in Table C3.2 do not include the proportion of all 
students of a certain nationality studying abroad, but expresses the numbers of 
students of a given nationality as a proportion of the total domestic and foreign 
enrolment at the tertiary level, excluding students who are nationals of that 
country who are not studying in their home country. 
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Table C3. 1. 

Exchange of students in tertiary education (2000) 

Foreign students enrolled as a percentage o /" all students (foreign plus domestic), and exchange students as a percentage total tertiary enrolment 



Reading the first column: 2.2 per cent of all students in tertiary education in the Czech Republic are foreign students (from OECD and non-OECD countries). 

Reading the second column: Foreign tertiary students from other countries, which report foreign students, represent 1.0 per cent of all tertiary students in the Czech Republic. 
Reading the third column: 1 .2 per cent of dl tertiary students in the Czech Republic study in other countries, which report foreign students. 

Column 4 represents the difference between column 2 and column 3 . 



Foreign students as a 
percentage of all students 
(foreign and domestic 
students) 


Exchange of students' 


Foreign enrolment by gender 


Students from other 
countries relative to total 
tertiary enrolment 


Students studying abroad 
relative to total tertiary 
enrolment 


Net intake of foreign 
students relative to total 
tertiary enrolment 


% males 


% females 


Australia 


12.5 


6.1^ 


0.6' 


5.5' 


52.9 


47.1 


Austria 


11.6 


7.6^ 


4.4' 


3.2' 


49.9 


50.1 


Belgium 


10.9 


5.8 


2.8 


3.1 


52.4 


47.6 


Canada 


3.3 


1.5' 


2.4' 


-0.9' 


55.8 


44.2 


Czech Republic 


2.2 


1.0 


1.2 


-0.2 


58.8 


41.2 


Denmark 


6.8 


2.6 


3.5 


-0.9 


44.5 


55.5 


Finland 


2.1 


0.7 


3.6 


-2.9 


57.5 


42.5 


France 


6.8 


1.9 


2.6 


-0.6 


m 


m 


Germany 


9.1 


4.5 


2.6 


1.9 


53.1 


46.9 


Greece 


m 


m 


13.1 


m 


m 


m 


Hungary 


3.2 


m 


2.2 


m 


46.7 


53.3 


Iceland 


4.2 


3.5 


25.4 


-21.9 


35.5 


64.5 


Ireland 


4.6 


3.9 


11.0 


-7.2 


47.8 


52.2 


Italy 


1.4 


0.2 


2.3 


-2.1 


48.8 


51.2 


Japan 


l.S 


0.6 


1.5 


-0.9 


55.6 


44.4 


Korea 


0.1 


n 


2.3 


-2.3 


57.6 


42.4 


Luxembourg 


m 


m 


225.6 


m 


m 


m 


Mexico 


0.1 


m 


0.7 


m 


m 


m 


Netherlands 


2.9 


1.7 


2.6 


-0.8 


52.9 


47.1 


New Zealand 


4.8 


2.4 


3.5 


-1.0 


49.3 


50.7 


Norway 


3.7 


2.2 


7.0 


-4.8 


44.7 


55.3 


Poland 


0.4 


0.1 


1.1 


-1.0 


47.2 


51.2 


Portugal 


3.0 


0.8 


2.8 


-2.0 


49.7 


50.3 


Slovak Republic 


1.2 


0.3 


2.9 


-2.6 


62.8 


37.2 


Spain 


2.2 


1.4 


1.5 


-0.1 


49.3 


50.7 


Sweden 


6.0 


4.3 


4.4 


-0.1 


44.1 


55.9 


Switzerland 


16.6 


11.8 


5.3 


6.5 


56.0 


44.0 


Turkey 


1.7 


0.1 


4.3 


-4.3 


73.7 


26.3 


United Kingdom 


11.0 


6.0 


1.4 


4.6 


52.8 


47.2 


United States 


3.6 


1.8 


0.3 


1.5_ 


_ 58.]_ 


__ 41.9 


Count rj mcan^ 


J.9 ' 


f 2.9 ” 


4.1 


-J.2 ^ “ 


52.2 ’ ' 


~ 47^7 j 


Argentina* 


0.2 


n 


0.4 


-0.4 


m 


m 


Brazil 


m 


m 


0.6 


m 


m 


m 


Chile* 


0.4 


0.1 


1.1 


-1.0 


m 


m 


China 


m 


m 


1.5 


m 


m 


m 


Egypt 


m 


m 


2.2 


m 


m 


m 


Indonesia^ 


n 


n 


1.1 


-1.0 


m 


m 


Jamaica 


2.2 


6.3 


12.0 


-5.7 


m 


m 


Jordan 


8.5 


1.1 


3.6 


-2.5 


m 


m 


Malaysia* 


0.7 


0.3 


8.0 


-7.7 


m 


m 


Paraguay 


m 


m 


0.8 


m 


m 


m 


Peru 


m 


m 


0.6 


m 


m 


m 


Philippines* 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


-0.1 


m 


m 


Russian Federation* 


0.9 


2.4 


0.3 


2.1 


m 


m 


Thailand 


m 


m 


0.9 


m 


m 


m 


Tunisia 


1.5 


4.4 


1.5 


2.8 


m 


m 


Uruguay* 


0.9 


2.8 


1.5 


1.4 


m 


m 


Zimbabwe 


m 


m 


7.0 


m 


m 


m 



1 . Only those OECD and non- OECD countries which report the inflow into their system are included in the sum. 

2. Tertiary- type A and advanced research programmes only. 

3. Country mean excludes Luxembourg. 

4. Year of reference 1999. 

5. Year of reference 2001 . 

Source; OECD. See Annex 3 for notes (mvw.oecd.org /els/education /eag2002). 
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Table C3.2. 

Proportion of foreign students in tertiary education in the country of study (2000) 

Number (^foreign students enrolled in tertiary ^ucation as a percentage oj students in the country oj destination, based on head counts 



The table shows the share of students in each country that have citizenship of another country. 

Example: Reading the second column; 0.03 per cent of Austrian tertiary students are Belgian citizens, 0.02 per cent of Austrian students are Canadian citizens, etc. 
Reading the first row'.- 0.0 3 per cent of Canadian tertiary students are Australian citizens, 0.04 per cent of Irish tertiary students are Australian citizens, etc. 



Countries of destination 



Countries of 
origin 


Australia 


Austria 


Belgium 


Canada 


Czech Republic 


Denmark 


Finland 


France 


Germany 


Iceland 


Ireland 


Italy 


Japan 


Korea 


Netherlands 


New Zealand 


Norway 


Poland 


Portugal 


Slovak Republic 


Spain 


Sweden 


Switzerland 


Turkey 


United Kingdom 


United States 


Australia 


a 


0.01 


n 


0.03 


n 


0.02 


0.01 


0.01 


0.01 


0.01 


0.04 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


n 


n 


O.OS 


0.03 


n 


0.06 


0.02 


Austria 


0.01 


a 


0.01 


0.01 


n 


0.02 


0.01 


0.02 


0.32 


O.OS 


0.03 


n 


n 


n 


0.02 


n 


0.02 


n 


n 


n 


0.03 


0.10 


0.46 


n 


0.06 


0.01 


Belgium 


0.01 


0.03 


a 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


0.01 


0.10 


O.OS 


0.01 


0.04 


0.01 


n 


n 


0.28 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.02 


n 


0.07 


O.OS 


0.17 


n 


0.12 


0.01 


Canada 


0.13 


0.02 


0.02 


a 


0.01 


0.02 


0.03 


O.OS 


0.02 


0.08 


0.08 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


0.04 


0.02 


0.01 


0.07 


n 


n 


0.08 


0.11 


n 


O.IS 


0.16 


Czech Republic 


O.Ol 


0.13 


0.01 


n 


a 


n 


0.01 


0.02 


0.07 


O.OS 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


0.02 


n 


0.21 


0.01 


0.03 


0.08 


n 


0.01 


0.01 


Denmark 


0.02 


0.03 


0.01 


0.01 


n 


a 


0.02 


0.01 


0.03 


0.44 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


0.02 


0.40 


n 


n 


n 


0.02 


0.2S 


0.06 


n 


0.09 


0.01 


Finland 


0.01 


0.07 


0.02 


0.01 


n 


0.06 


a 


0.02 


O.OS 


0.36 


O.OS 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.11 


n 


n 


n 


0.02 


0.97 


O.OS 


n 


0.13 


0.01 


France 


0.03 


0.19 


2.77 


0.37 


n 


0.06 


0.03 


a 


0.31 


0.17 


0.3S 


0.02 


n 


n 


0.06 


0.03 


0.06 


n 


0.26 


n 


0.2S 


0.27 


1.80 


n 


0.62 


O.OS 


Germany 


0.13 


2.2S 


O.IS 


0.06 


0.01 


0.29 


0.08 


0.27 


a 


0.42 


0.30 


0.04 


0.01 


n 


0.47 


0.14 


0.21 


0.01 


0.10 


0.01 


0.21 


0.S4 


3.S1 


0.01 


0.67 


0.07 


Greece 


0.02 


0.12 


0.20 


0.01 


0.21 


0.01 


0.01 


0.13 


0.40 


n 


0.02 


0.46 


n 


n 


0.02 


n 


0.01 


n 


n 


0.18 


0.02 


0.07 


0.17 


0.13 


1.4S 


0.02 


Hungary 


0.01 


0.42 


0.03 


n 


n 


0.01 


0.03 


0.02 


0,13 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


n 


n 


0.02 


0.01 


0.06 


0.10 


n 


0.02 


0.01 


Iceland 


n 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


0.37 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


a 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.13 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.10 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


n 


Ireland 


0.04 


0.02 


0,01 


0.01 


n 


0.02 


0.01 


0.03 


0.03 


n 


a 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


0.02 


0.03 


0.03 


n 


0.71 


0.01 


Italy 


0.02 


2.70 


0.92 


0.02 


n 


0.04 


0.03 


0.20 


0.36 


0.21 


0.08 


a 


n 


n 


0.07 


n 


0.03 


n 


0.03 


n 


0.2S 


0.16 


2.S6 


n 


0.30 


0.02 


Japan 


0.26 


0.12 


O.OS 


0.12 


n 


0.02 


0.03 


0.07 


0.10 


O.OS 


0.02 


n 


a 


0.02 


0.01 


0.40 


0.02 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


0.04 


0.10 


n 


0.30 


0.33 


Korea 


0.28 


0.12 


0.01 


0.09 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


0.08 


0.24 


n 


n 


n 


0.46 


a 


n 


0.26 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


0.02 


0.04 


n 


0.11 


0.29 


Luxembourg 


n 


0.12 


0.41 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.06 


0.07 


n 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


0.12 


n 


0.03 


n 


Mexico 


0.01 


0.02 


0.02 


0.06 


n 


0.01 


n 


n 


0.02 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


0.01 


n 


n 


0.00 


0.08 


0.01 


O.OS 


n 


0.06 


0.07 


Netherlands 


0.04 


0.04 


0.76 


0.01 


n 


O.OS 


0.02 


0.03 


0.10 


O.OS 


0.04 


n 


n 


n 


a 


0.01 


0.06 


n 


0.01 


n 


O.OS 


0.16 


0.17 


n 


0.13 


0.01 


New Zealand 


O.Sl 


n 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


a 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


0.01 


n 


0.02 


0.01 


Norway 


0.20 


0.03 


0.01 


0.01 


0.02 


0.68 


0.02 


0.02 


O.OS 


0.29 


0.07 


n 


n 


n 


0.02 


0.06 


a 


0.02 


n 


n 


0.02 


0.3S 


0.08 


n 


0.20 


0.02 


Poland 


0.01 


0.31 


0.07 


0.0! 


O.OS 


0.11 


0.02 


0.09 


0.43 


0.09 


0.01 


0.02 


n 


n 


0.03 


n 


O.OS 


a 


0.01 


0.03 


0.02 


0.19 


0.20 


n 


0.03 


0.02 


Portugal 


0.01 


0.02 


0.17 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


0.01 


O.IS 


0.08 


0.02 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


0.02 


n 


0.01 


n 


a 


n 


O.OS 


0.03 


0.27 


n 


0.11 


0.01 


Slovak Republic 


n 


0.34 


0.01 


n 


0.70 


n 


n 


0.01 


0.00 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


n 


n 


a 


n 


0.01 


0.06 


n 


0.01 


n 


Spain 


0.01 


O.IS 


0.40 


0.01 


n 


0.04 


0.02 


0.19 


0.27 


0.16 


0.14 


0.01 


n 


n 


0.10 


n 


0.03 


n 


0.10 


n 


a 


0.18 


0.96 


n 


0.37 


0.03 


Sweden 


0.11 


0.10 


0.02 


0.02 


0.02 


0.31 


0.20 


O.OS 


0.04 


0.39 


0.04 


n 


n 


n 


0.02 


0.07 


0.47 


0.01 


n 


n 


0.02 


a 


0.14 


n 


0.20 


0.03 


Switzerland 


0.02 


0.10 


0.03 


0.02 


n 


0.02 


0.01 


O.OS 


0.10 


0.02 


0.01 


0.04 


n 


n 


0.01 


0.01 


0.02 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


O.OS 


a 


n 


0.07 


0.01 


Turkey 


0.02 


0.4S 


0.14 


0.01 


n 


0.10 


0.01 


0.11 


1.29 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.24 


n 


0.02 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.04 


0.33 


a 


0.09 


0.07 


United Kingdom 


0.S2 


0.08 


0.06 


0.10 


0.09 


0.20 


O.OS 


0.16 


0.13 


0.18 


1.13 


0.01 


0.01 


n 


0.14 


0.07 


0.20 


n 


0.03 


n 


O.IS 


0.24 


0.19 


0.01 


a 


0.06 


United States 


0.38 


0.14 


O.OS 


0.36 


0.02 


0.11 


0.06 


0.12 


0.18 


0.34 


0.98 


0.01 


0.03 


0.01 


O.OS 


0.27 


O.IS 


0.02 


0.08 


n 


0.04 


0.26 


0.22 


n 


O.SS 


a 


Argentina 


0.01 


0.01 


0.01 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


0.02 


0.02 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.08 


0.01 


O.OS 


n 


0.02 


0.02 


Brazil 


0.02 


0.03 


0.04 


0.03 


n 


0.02 


0.01 


0.07 


0.07 


n 


n 


0.01 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


0.02 


0.01 


n 


0.36 


n 


0.06 


0.02 


0.11 


n 


O.OS 


0.06 


Chile 


0.02 


0.01 


0.03 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


0.01 


0.02 


0.02 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


0.01 


0.04 


n 


n 


n 


0.04 


0.06 


0.04 


n 


0.01 


0.01 


China 


0.S9 


0.16 


0.18 


0.32 


n 


0.07 


0.30 


0.10 


0.32 


0.09 


0.03 


n 


0.71 


0.04 


0.04 


0.66 


0.08 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


0.18 


0.27 


0.01 


0.30 


0.38 


Egypt 


0.01 


0.08 


0.01 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


0.03 


O.OS 


n 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


n 


n 


0.02 


n 


n 


0.03 


0.01 


O.OS 


0.01 


India 


0.S4 


"0;04 


0.03 


0.07 


0.01 


0.01 


0.02 


0.01 


0.06 


0.01 


0.03 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


0.12 


O.OS 


n 


0.01 


n 


n 


0.02 


0.06 


n 


0.20 


0.30 


Indonesia 


1.18 


0.02 


0.02 


0.03 


n 


n 


0.01 


0.01 


0.10 


n 


n 


n 


0.03 


n 


0.08 


0.21 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.02 


n 


O.OS 


0.08 


Jamaica 


n 


n 


n 


0.02 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.03 


0.03 


Jordan 


0.01 


0.03 


n 


0.01 


0.01 


n 


n 


0.01 


O.OS 


0.01 


0.01 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.02 


n 


0.01 


0.01 


0.03 


0.04 


0.01 


Malaysia 


1.S2 


n 


n 


0.06 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.39 


n 


O.OS 


n 


n 


0.69 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


0.01 


n 


O.Sl 


0.06 


Paraguay 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


Peru 


0.01 


0.03 


0.02 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


0.01 


0.02 


0.04 


n 


n 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


0.06 


0.02 


0.10 


n 


0.01 


0.02 


Philippines 


0.08 


n 


0.02 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


n 


n 


0.03 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


0.01 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


0.02 


Russian Federation 


0.02 


0.11 


0.04 


0.02 


0.04 


0.06 


0.24 


0.07 


0.32 


0.10 


0.02 


0.01 


0.01 


n 


0.04 


0.01 


0.18 


0.02 


n 


0.02 


0.01 


0.13 


0.21 


0.10 


O.OS 


O.OS 


Thailand 


0.32 


0.01 


0.01 


0.02 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


0.02 


0.01 


n 


n 


0.03 


n 


n 


0.19 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.02 


0.01 


n 


0.13 


0.08 


Tunisia 


n 


0.02 


0.08 


O.OS 


n 


0.01 


n 


n 


O.OS 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


Uruguay 


n 


D 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


Zimbabwe 


0.03 


D 


D 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.09 


001. 


AJrica 


0.37 


0.38 


3.32 


0.48 


0.08 


0.17 


0.24 


3.36 


0.89 


0.02 


0.19 


O.IO 


0.02 


n 


0.49 


0.07 


OJi 


0.02 


/.6i 


0.12 


0.26 


0.20 


1.06 


0.0/ 


0.82 


0.21 


Asia 


8.03 


1.44 


0.71 


U8 


0.27 


0.32 


0.32 


0.87 


3.12 


0.30 


0.79 


0.12 


1.37 


0.09 


0.60 


3.24 


0.33 


0.07 


0.04 


0.23 


0.07 


0.67 


1.26 


1.18 


3.49 


2.21 


Europe 


1.32 


9.41 


6.33 


0.78 


1.29 


2.86 


U4 


2.at 


4.33 


3.32 


2.41 


0.91 


0.03 


0.01 


1.49 


0.44 


2.31 


0.26 


0.62 


0.79 


1.29 


4.50 


12.35 


0.31 


5.34 


0.34. 


North America 


0.S2 


0.21 


0.13 


0.S6 


0.03 


0.14 


0.10 


0.27 


0.26 


0.46 


1.09 


0.02 


0.04 


0.01 


0.06 


0.33 


0.20 


0.02 


0.16 


0.01 


0.20 


0.38 


0.44 


n 


0.89 


0.38 < 


Oceania 


0.72 


0.01 


n 


O.W 


n 


0.02 


O.OI 


0.01 


0.02 


0.02 


O.Oi 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


0.63 


0.01 


m 


0.01 


n 


n 


0.03 


0.03 


n 


0.09 


0.03 


South America 


0.10 


0.12 


0.18 


O.II 


0.03 


0.06 


0.02 


0.20 


0.20 


0.04 


0.01 


0.04 


0.02 


n 


0.21 


0.03 


O.OS 


n 


0.49 


0.01 


0.40 


0.13 


0.51 


n 


0.14 


0.22 


; Not specified 


1.46 


0.06 


0.23 


0.13 


0.46 


3.01 


0.03 


O.OS 


0.09 


0.01 


0.09 


0.21 


n 


n 


0.01 


a 


0.90 


0.01 


0.01 


a 


a 


1.41 


0.72 


n 


0.04 


n • 


: All countries 


12.31 


11.63 


10.91 


.^■28 


2.23 


6.80 


2.06 


6.^0 


9.10 


4.17 


4.62 


1.41 


1.30 


0.11 


2.87 


4.77 


3.66 


0.39 


2.99 


1.16 


2.22 


6.00 




1.74 


11.01 


3.60 



Source: OECD. See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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Table C3. 3. 

Projjortion of citizens in tertiary education studying abroad (2000) 

Number o /" students enrolled in tertiary education in other countries as a percentage o /" students enrolled in the country of origin, based on bead counts 

The table shows the share of students from each country that are studying in other countries. 

Example: Reading the first column: 0.06 per cent of Japanese tertiary students study in Australia, 0.08 per cent of Korean students study in Australia, etc. 
Reading thefrst row: 0.05 per cent of Australian students study in Canada, 0.03 per cent of Australian students study in Germany, etc. 



Countries of destination 



Countries of 
origin 


Australia 


Austria 


Belgium 


Canada 


Czech Republic 


Denmark 


Finland 


France 


Germany 


Iceland 


Ireland 

t 


Italy 1 


CL. 


Korea \ 


Netherlands 1 


< 

New Zealand ' 


Norway 


Poland 


Portugal 


Slovak Republic 


Spain 


Sweden 


Switzerland 


Turkey 


United Kingdom 


United States 


Total 


Australia 


a 


n 


n 


0.05 


n 


n 


n 


0.02 


0.03 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.04 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


0.02 


n 


n 


0.15 


0.29 


0.63 


Austria 


0.04 


a 


0.02 


0.03 


n 


0.01 


0,01 


0.17 


2.52 


n 


0.02 


0.02 


0.01 


n 


0.04 


n 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


0.24 


0.13 


0.28 


0.01 


0.47 


0.37 


4.41 


Belgium 


0.02 


0.02 


a 


0.04 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.54 


0.28 


n 


0.02 


0,03 


0.01 


n 


0.39 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.02 


n 


0.35 


O.OS 


0.07 


n 


0.67 


0.23 


2.77 


Canada 


0.09 


n 


0.01 


a 


n 


n 


0.01 


0.08 


0.03 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


n 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


0.02 


n 


n 


0.02 


0.01 


n 


0.26 


1.78 


2.38 


Czech Republic 


0.02 


0.13 


0.02 


0.02 


a 


n 


0.01 


0.13 


0.0 


n 


n 


0.03 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


0.10 


n 


0.11 


0.07 


0.04 


O.OS 


n 


0.11 


0.34 


1.21 


Denmark 


0.08 


0.04 


0.03 


0.08 


n 


a 


0.02 


0.15 


0.33 


0.02 


0.01 


0.01 


0.01 


n 


0.03 


0.02 


0.40 


0.01 


0.01 


n 


0.18 


0.45 


0.05 


n 


1.01 


0.52 


3.47 


Finland 


0.03 


0.07 


0.02 


O.OS 


n 


0.04 


a 


0.12 


0.41 


0.01 


0.03 


0.02 


0.01 


n 


0.03 


n 


0.08 


n 


n 


n 


0.14 


1.25 


0.03 


n 


0.95 


0.31 


3.61 


France 


0.01 


0.02 


0.49 


0.22 


n 


0.01 


n 


a 


0.32 


n 


0.03 


0.02 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


n 


O.OS 


n 


0.23 


0.05 


0.14 


n 


0.62 


0.32 


2.55 


Germany 


O.OS 


0.29 


0.03 


0.04 


n 


0.03 


0.01 


0.26 


a 


n 


0.02 


0.03 


0.01 


n 


0.1 1 


0.01 


0.02 


0.01 


0.02 


n 


0.19 


0.09 


0.27 


n 


0.66 


0.44 


2.60 


Greece 


0.03 


0.08 


0.17 


0.03 


0.13 


0.01 


0.01 


0.60 


1.95 


n 


0.01 


1.92 


n 


n 


0.03 


n 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.06 


0.08 


0.06 


0.06 


0.31 


6.94 


0.61 


13.09 


Hungary 


0.01 


0.36 


0.04 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


0.02 


0.15 


0.86 


n 


n 


0.03 


0.02 


n 


0.02 


n 


0.01 


0.02 


n 


0.01 


0.04 


0.06 


0.05 


n 


0.13 


0.35 


2.21 


Iceland 


O.OS 


0.16 


0.10 


0.40 


0.03 


7.17 


0.34 


0.61 


2.14 


a 


0.04 


0.09 


0.06 


n 


0.16 


n 


2.47 


0.01 


0.01 


n 


0.37 


3.62 


0.10 


n 


2.30 


5.14 


25.38 


Ireland 


0.20 


0.03 


0.03 


0.05 


0.01 


0.02 


0.02 


0.37 


0.37 


n 


a 


0.01 


0.01 


n 


0.02 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.19 


0.06 


0.03 


n 


8.93 


0.67 


11.04 


Italy 


0.01 


0.40 


0.19 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


0.22 


0.41 


n 


0.01 


a 


n 


n 


0.02 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.26 


0.03 


0.23 


n 


0.34 


0.17 


2.33 


japan 


0.06 


0.01 


n 


0.04 


n 


n 


n 


0.04 


0.05 


n 


n 


n 


a 


0.02 


n 


0.02 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.15 


1.09 


1.48 


Korea 


0.08 


0.01 


n 


0.04 


n 


n 


n 


0.05 


0.17 


n 


n 


n 


0.61 


a 


n 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.07 


1.27 


2.32 


Luxembourg 


0.21 


12.47 


60.24 


0.86 


n 


n 


0.04 


51.29 


61.30 


n 


0.70 


0.86 


0.16 


n 


0.70 


n 


0.04 


n 


0.90 


n 


0.57 


0.12 


7.71 


n 


24.66 


2.61 


225.47 


Mexico 


n 


n 


n 


0.04 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.02 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.0 


0.07 


n 


n 


n 


0.06 


0.50 


0.72 


Netherlands 


0.08 


0.02 


O.SS 


0.03 


n 


0.02 


0.01 


0.12 


0.43 


n 


0.01 


0.01 


0.01 


n 


a 


n 


0.02 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.19 


0.12 


0.05 


n 


0.52 


0.33 


2.55 


New Zealand 


2.48 


n 


n 


0.06 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.02 


0.03 


n 


n 


n 


0.05 


n 


0,01 


a 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


0.01 


n 


0.27 


0.51 


3.49 


Norway 


0.88 


0.04 


0.01 


0.08 


0.02 


0.68 


0.03 


0.18 


0.50 


0.01 


0.06 


0.02 


0.01 


n 


0.05 


0.05 


a 


0.16 


n 


n 


0.19 


0.64 


0.06 


n 


2.13 


1.13 


6.94 


Poland 


0.01 


0.05 


0.02 


0.01 


0.01 


0.01 


n 


0.12 


0.56 


n 


n 


0.02 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


a 


n 


n 


0.02 


0.04 


0.02 


n 


0.04 


0.13 


1.08 


Portugal 


0.02 


0.01 


0.17 


0.02 


n 


n 


0.01 


0.81 


0.46 


n 


0.01 


0.01 


0.01 


n 


0.03 


n 


0.01 


n 


a 


n 


0.24 


0.03 


0.11 


n 


0.60 


0.23 


2.77 


Slovak Republic 


0.02 


0.66 


0.03 


0.01 


1.30 


n 


0.01 


0.15 


0.00 


n 


n 


0.05 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


0.04 


n 


a 


0.03 


0.02 


0.06 


n 


0.10 


0.34 


2.86 


Spain 


n 


0.02 


0.08 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


0.21 


0.31 


n 


0.01 


0.01 


n 


n 


0.03 


n 


n 


n 


0.02 


n 


a 


0.03 


0.08 


n 


0.41 


0.22 


1.46 


Sweden 


0.26 


0.08 


0.02 


0.08 


0.01 


0.17 


0.16 


0.27 


0.26 


0.01 


0.02 


0.02 


0.02 


n 


0.03 


0.03 


0.26 


0.02 


n 


n 


0.12 


a 


0.07 


n 


1.16 


1.33 


4.40 


Switzerland 


0.11 


0.17 


0.06 


0.16 


n 


0.03 


0.02 


0.62 


1.25 


n 


0.01 


0.47 


0.02 


n 


0.05 


0.01 


0.03 


0.01 


0.02 


n 


0.12 


0.12 


a 


n 


0.91 


1.11 


5.32 


Turkey 


0.02 


0.12 


O.OS 


0.02 


n 


0.02 


n 


0.21 


2.62 


n 


n 


0.01 


0.01 


n 


0.11 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


0.05 


a 


0.17 


0.92 


4.34 


United Kingdom 


0.22 


0.01 


0.01 


0.06 


0.01 


0.02 


0.01 


0.16 


0.13 


n 


0.09 


n 


0.02 


n 


0.03 


0.01 


0.02 


n 


n 


n 


0.13 


0.04 


0.01 


0.01 


a 


0.36 


1.35 


United States 


0.02 


n 


n 


0.03 


n 


n 


n 


0.02 


0.03 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


0.01 


n 


n 


0.08 


a 


0.25 


Argentina 


0.01 


n 


n 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


0.03 


0.02 


n 


n 


0.01 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.10 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.03 


0.17 


0.39 


Brazil 


O.OI 


n 


0.01 


0.02 


n 


n 


n 


0.06 


0.06 


n 


n 


n 


0.02 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.05 


n 


0.04 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.04 


0.32 


0.65 


Chile 


0.05 


n 


0.03 


0.02 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.08 


0.11 


n 


n 


0.01 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.02 


n 


n 


n 


0.18 


0.05 


0.01 


n 


0.06 


0.31 


0.98 


China 


0.07 


0.01 


0.01 


0.05 


n 


n 


0.01 


0.03 


0.09 


n 


n 


n 


0.38 


0.02 


n 


0.02 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


0.01 


n 


0.08 


0.68 


1.47 


Egypt 


0.02 


0.09 


0.02 


0.06 


n 


n 


n 


0.23 


0.46 


n 


n 


0.01 


0.07 


n 


0.02 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


0.03 


0.01 


0.02 


0.02 


0.39 


0.74 


2.21 


Indonesia 


0.38 


n 


n 


0.02 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


0.08 


n 


n 


n 


0.04 


n 


0.02 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.04 


0.40 


1.01 


Jamaica 


0.01 


0.01 


0.01 


0.58 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.04 


0.02 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


n 


n 


0.01 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


1.65 


9.65 


12.01 


Jordan 


0.04 


0.05 


0.01 


0.13 


0.02 


n 


0.01 


0.13 


0.79 


n 


0.01 


0.10 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.04 


n 


0.02 


n 


0.01 


0.01 


0.19 


0.57 


1.35 


3.49 


Malaysia 


2.72 


n 


n 


0.15 


n 


n 


n 


0.02 


0.03 


n 


0.13 


n 


0.41 


0.01 


n 


0.25 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


2.19 


1.77 


7.69 


Paraguay 


n 


n 


0.01 


0.02 


0.01 


n 


n 


0.04 


0.05 


n 


n 


0.01 


0.05 


0.04 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.08 


n 


n 


n 


0.03 


0.43 


0.79 


Peru 


n 


0.01 


0.01 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


0.03 


0.07 


n 


n 


0.02 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.11 


0.01 


0.02 


n 


0.01 


0.25 


0.56 


Philippines 


0.03 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


0.02 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


0.13 


0.22 


Russian Federation 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


0.02 


0.09 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


0.01 


0.09 


0.28 


Thailand 


0.14 


n 


n 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


0.02 


n 


n 


n 


O.OS 


n 


n 


0.02 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.13 


0.53 


0.94 


Tunisia 


n 


0.03 


0.15 


0.35 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.03 


0.62 


n 


n 


O.OS 


0.02 


n 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.02 


0.01 


0.01 


0.01 


0.02 


0.18 


1.52 


Uruguay 


0.02 


0.01 


0.01 


0.02 


0.01 


n 


n 


0.05 


0.04 


n 


n 


0.01 


0.01 


n 


n 


0.01 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.24 


0.02 


0.02 


n 


0.04 


0.40 


0.92 


Zimbabwe 


0.47 


0.01 


0.01 


0.13 


0.01 


n 


n 


0.02 


0.14 


n 


0.01 


n 


0.01 


n 


n 


0.02 


0.04 


0.02 


0.03 


n 


0.01 


0.02 


0.01 


n 


3.78 


2.24 


7.01 



Source: OECD. See Annex 3 fornotes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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□ CHAPTER C 



PARTICIPATION IN CONTINUING EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

IN THE ADULT POPULATION 

• For half of the reporting OECD countries, more than 40 per cent of the adult population participated 
in some form of continuing education and training within a 12 -month period. 

• The incidence and intensity of continuing education and training varies greatly between OECD 
countries. Participation rates range from 18 per cent or below in Hungary, Poland and Portugal, to 
more than SO per cent in Denmark, Finland, Sweden and the United States. 

• In 1 1 out of 19 OECD countries, adults with tertiary qualifications are between two and three times 
more likely to participate in job-related training than adults who have not completed upper secondary 
education. Education is thus one of several influences making adult training least common among 
those who need it most. 




Participation rate in continuing education and training during one year for 
25 to 64-year-olds, by gender and type of training 



Males Females 



% 



All continuing education and training 



Job-related continuing education and training 




1 . Data refer to total continuing education and training. 

Countries are ranked in descending order oj the participation oj women in all continuing education and training. 
Source: OECD. Table C4.1 . See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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Policy context 

A skilled labour force is a prerequisite for success in today's economy. The 
education and training of current workers is likely to be the most effective 
means of maintaining and upgrading the skills of the current labour force. 
Given swdftly changing technologies, work methodologies and markets, policy- 
makers in many OECD countries are encouraging enterprises to invest more in 
training, and to promote more general work-related training of adults. 

While much is known about what governments and individuals expend to 
promote learning wdthin formal education institutions, far less is known about 
the extent of learning at the workplace or in other settings outside formal 
education and after the completion of initial education. 

Evidence and explanations 

Previous editions of Education at a Glance have revealed consistent patterns of 
adult participation in continuing education and training among OECD countries. 
For example, younger workers spend, on average, more hours in training than 
older workers; employees in the service sector receive, on average, more 
training than employees in the manufacturing sector; and employees in large 
firms or in the public sector receive, on average, more training hours than 
employees in small firms. 

This indicator seeks to expand this picture by relating data on the incidence 
of adult participation in continuing education and training, both job-related 
and otherwise, wdth the participants' educational experiences during initial 
education. 

Continuing education and training activities covered by this indicator include 
courses, private lessons, correspondence courses, workshops, on-the-job 
training, apprenticeship training, arts, crafts, recreation courses and any other 
organised and sustained education. 

This indicator does not include informal learning activities, such as informal, 
“on the job” or other self-organised learning. 

Participation in job-related training activities among all training 
activities 

Participation rates in job-related training activities are, on average, 8 percentage 
points lower than participation rates in all continuing education and training 
activities combined. The difference is higher for women (by 10 percentage 
points), whose labour force participation rates are generally lower than those 
of men. The proportion of job-related training among all training activities is 
particularly high in Denmark, Norway and the United Kingdom. 

Women appear to participate in continuing education and training activities 
at levels not very different from those of men. Women's participation is 

O 



This indicator brings 
together evidence on 
adult education and 
training. 



what this indicator 
covets . . . 



. ..and ^hat it does not 
covet. 



Patticipation tales in 
job-telated ttaining 
activities ate, on avetage, 
8 petcentage points 
lo^et than patticipation 
tales in all continuing 
education and ttaining 
activities combined- 
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Fot ha If of the tepotting 
OECP countHes, mote 
than 40 pet cent of 
the adult population 
patticipated in some fotm 
of continuing education 
and ttaining within a 
12-month petiod^ 



In 11 out of 19 OECP 
countHes, adults Nith 
tettiaty qualifications 
ate between t^o and 
thtee times mote likely to 
patticipate in job-telated 
ttaining than adults 
\^ho have not completed 
uppet secondaty 
education . . . 



. , . thus education is one 
ofsevetal factots making 
adult ttaining least 
common among those 
p^ho need it most 



Women ^ith lo^et 
levels of educational 
attainment tend to 
teceive less job-telated 
continuing education 
and ttaining. . . 



even higher, in the four OECD countries with the highest total participation 
rate. However, in the Czech Republic, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands and 
Switzerland, the gap is significant, even for job-related education and training. 
(Chart C4. 1). 

For half of the reporting OECD countries, more than 40 per cent of the adult 
population participated in some form of continuing education and training 
within a 12-month period. However the incidence and intensity of continuing 
education and training vary greatly between OECD countries. International 
comparisons are difficult to make but there is evidence that participation in 
formal continuing education and training is much higher in the Nordic countries 
compared with Southern or Eastern European countries. Adult participation 
rates in continuing education and training range from 1 8 per cent or below in 
Hungary, Poland and Portugal, to more than 50 per cent in Denmark, Finland, 
Sweden and the United States. 

Participation rates by level of educational attainment 

Training tends to reinforce skill differences resulting from unequal participation 
in initial education. Participation rates in both job-related continuing education 
and training and in all continuing education and training (Table C4. 1 ) rise with 
levels of educational attainment. In 1 1 of the 1 9 OECD countries with available 
data, adults with tertiary qualifications are between two and three times more 
likely to participate in job-related training than adults who have not completed 
upper secondary education. This relative advantage tends to be between 
four and eight times larger in the OECD countries where the incidence of 
training is particularly low. In other words, the OECD countries where there 
is broad continuing education and training were more successful in securing 
the participation of individuals with different educational qualifications (Chart 
C4.2). 

The positive association between initial education and participation in 
continuing education and training remains strong even after controlling for 
other characteristics affecting participation in training. Workers tend to 
receive more training in OECD countries with higher overall average levels 
of educational attainment, as well as in OECD countries which devote a 
larger share of GDP to research and development or which achieve a strong 
trade performance in high tech industries. These patterns suggest that initial 
education and continuing education and training are mutually reinforcing, and 
that education combines with other factors to make adult training least common 
among those who need it most. 

On average, only 12 per cent of women with less than an upper secondary 
qualification compared with 1 7 per cent of men have participated in some job- 
related continuing and training over the course of a year. 
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Participation rate in continuing education and training and ratio of participation based on 
educational attainment for 2S to 64-year-olds (2001) 



□ Total participation in continuing education and training 

O Ratio of participation in continuing education and training for individuals with tertiary 
education relative to individuals who have not completed lower secondary education 





Countries are ranked in descending order oj total participation in aJJ continuing education and training. 
Source: OECD. Table C4.1 . See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/eJs/education/eag2002). 



By contrast, gender differences in participation rates for individuals with 
tertiary qualifications are less pronounced. For example, for 25 to 64-year-olds 
with upper secondary education, the participation rate of women in job-related 
continuing education and training is, on average, 28 per cent compared to 31 
per cent for men. At the tertiary level, the average participation rate of women 
is 45 per cent, while that of men is 46 per cent (Table C4. 1 ). 



. . . but the pattern 
becomes less pronounced 
for individuals Nith 
upper secondary and 
tertiary qualifications. 



Definitions and methodologies 



For this indicator, comparable data on continuing education and training were 
compiled from national surveys in seven OECD countries that all have the same 
r^erence period oJ 12 months. The sample sizes in these surveys ranged from 5 000 
to 40 000 respondents. Data collection was based on face-to-face interviews 
or telephone interviews. The coverage of job-related continuing education and 
training in these surveys extended to “all measures which the interviewed 
persons identify as job or career -related”. For this indicator, ir^ormal types of 
training have not been included. (See Annex 3 at www.oecd.org/els/education/ 



Data are based on 
national surveys on 
con tin uin g ed ucation 
and training of the adult 
population... 
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eag2002 for a list of sources on national household surveys on adult education 
and training.) 



...as Nell as the 
International Adult 
Literacy Survey ( lALSJ, 
earned out by the OEQD 
and Statistics Canada 
betNeen 199d- and 1998, 
Nete substituted. 



Where comparable data could not be obtained from recent national surveys, 
data from the International Adult Literacy Survey (lALS), which was carried out 
by the OECD and Statistics Canada between 1994 and 1998, were substituted. 
The background questionnaire of the International Adult Literacy Survey 
records participation in education or training during the 1 2 months preceding 
the survey. The survey asks: “During the past 12 months, did you receive 
any training or education including courses, private lessons, correspondence 
courses, workshops, on-the-job training, apprenticeship training, arts, crafts, 
recreation courses or any other training or education?” This very broad 
definition of education and training covers a wide category of training types. A 
further question distinguishes between education or training taken for “career 
or job-related purposes” (shown in this indicator as “job-related training”); 
education or training undertaken for “personal interest”; and education and 
training undertaken for “other” reasons. 
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Table C4.1. 

Participation rate in continuing education and training during one year for 25 to 64-year-olds, by level of education, 

type of training and gender 







Job-related continuing education and training 


All continuing education and training 


Upper secondary 
Lower and post-second- 

secondary ary non-tertiary 
education education 


Tertiary 

education 


All levels of 
education 


Upper secondary 
Lower and post-second- 

secondary ary non-tertiary 

education education 


Tertiary 

education 


All levels of 
education 


Australia 


M+F 


19 


33 


55 


30 


23 


39 


60 


36 


lALS 95/96 


Males 


23 


35 


57 


34 


25 


38 


41 


37 




Females 


16 


30 


52 


26 


22 


41 


61 


34 


Belgium (Fl.) 


M+F 


4 


19 


33 


14 


9 


28 


47 


22 


lALS 95/96 


Males 


6 


24 


36 


18 


9 


30 


26 


24 




Females 


2 


15 


28 


10 


8 


26 


44 


19 


Canada 


M+F 


8 


19 


33 


22 


12 


25 


43 


29 


1997 


Males 


10 


20 


33 


22 


13 


25 


40 


28 




Females 


6 


18 


34 


22 


12 


26 


45 


30 


Czech Repuhlic 


M+F 


15 


29 


38 


22 


18 


36 


49 


27 


lALS 98/99 


Males 


22 


29 


44 


27 


27 


37 


35 


33 




Females 


7 


29 


30 


17 


9 


35 


44 


22 


Denmark 


M+F 


29 


51 


70 


49 


36 


59 


75 


56 


lALS 98/99 


Males 


33 


48 


66 


48 


38 


55 


64 


54 




Females 


25 


53 


76 


49 


35 


64 


81 


59 


Finland 


M+F 


24 


41 


65 


43 


36 


52 


76 


55 


2000 


Males 


24 


39 


64 


41 


32 


46 


76 


50 




Females 


24 


43 


65 


45 


41 


58 


76 


59 


Germany 


M+F 


9 


26 


43 


29 


16 


39 


60 


42 


2000 


Males 


15 


30 


46 


34 


20 


40 


60 


45 




Females 


6 


22 


38 


23 


14 


39 


58 


39 


Hungary 


M+F 


5 


1 1 


35 


13 


6 


17 


49 


18 


lALS 98/99 


Males 


5 


11 


32 


12 


7 


16 


18 


17 




Females 


5 


11 


37 


13 


5 


18 


56 


19 


Ireland 


M+F 


9 


21 


41 


16 


13 


30 


50 


22 


lALS 95/96 


Males 


1 1 


21 


39 


16 


12 


28 


32 


20 




Females 


6 


21 


43 


15 


13 


32 


55 


24 


Italy 


M+F 


6 


27 


46 


16 


9 


37 


52 


22 


lALS 98/99 


Males 


10 


32 


46 


21 


13 


41 


33 


26 




Females 


3 


21 


45 


1 1 


7 


33 


53 


18 


Netherlands 


M+F 


14 


27 


40 


24 


24 


42 


52 


36 


lALS 94/95 


Males 


18 


35 


44 


30 


24 


44 


39 


38 




Females 


10 


19 


34 


17 


24 


39 


52 


34 


New Zealand 


M+F 


29 


45 


62 


38 


36 


55 


69 


46 


lALS 95/96 


Males 


32 


49 


67 


43 


38 


54 


55 


48 




Females 


26 


42 


58 


35 


35 


55 


67 


45 


Norway 


M+F 


22 


44 


62 


44 


26 


47 


67 


48 


lAl^ 98/99 


Males 


25 


44 


59 


45 


30 


48 


46 


49 




Females 


17 


43 


65 


44 


21 


46 


70 


48 


Poland 


M+F 


5 


18 


27 


1 1 


6 


23 


37 


14 


lALS 94/95 


Males 


7 


20 


26 


12 


8 


25 


22 


15 




Females 


2 


16 


27 


9 


4 


22 


39 


13 


Portugal* 


M+F 


m 


m 


m 


m 


8 


39 


55 


13 


lALS 98/99 


Males 


m 


m 


m 


m 


10 


41 


37 


14 




Females 


ni 


m 


m 


m 


6 


37 


61 


12 


Sweden* 


M+F 


m 


m 


m 


m 


36 


58 


70 


54 


lALS 94/95 


Males 


m 


m 


m 


m 


39 


56 


61 


53 




Females 


m 


ni 


m 


m 


34 


61 


' 74 


56 


Switzerland 


M+F 


1 1 


32 


48 


32 


20 


44 


55 


42 


1998/99 


Males 


12 


35 


49 


36 


16 


41 


55 


42 




Females 


1 1 


30 


44 


27 


22 


47 


55 


42 


United Kingdom 


M+F 


28 


52 


70 


40 


33 


58 


75 


45 


IALS9S/96 


Males 


30 


51 


68 


43 


33 


54 


64 


46 




Females 


27 


54 


72 


37 


33 


64 


80 


44 


United States 


M+F 


14 


35 


58 


40 


24 


46 


69 


51 


2001 


Males 


13 


34 


57 


39 


23 


41 


65 


47 




Females 


15 


35 


59 


41 


• 25 


51 


73 


55 



* See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 

Source: International Adult Literacy Survey 1994-1998 and national household surveys on adult education and training (see Annex 3 for details). 
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EDUCATION AND WORK STATUS OF THE YOUTH POPULATION 



• The percentage of 20 to 24-year*olds not in education ranges, in most OECD countries, between SO 
and 70 per cent. 

• In some countries, education and work largely occur consecutively, while in other countries they 
are concurrent. Work-study programmes, relatively common in European countries, offer coherent 
vocational education routes to recognised occupational qualifications. 

• In some countries, many young people also combine paid work out of school hours with education. In 
other countries, initial education and work are rarely associated. 



Percentage of 20 to 24-year-olds in education and not in education, by work status (2001) 



□ Non-employed, in education □ Employed, in education 

□ Students in work-study programmes □ Non-employed, not in education 

% □ Employed, notin education 




1 . Year of reference 2000. 



Countries are ranked in descending order of the percentage of 20 to 24-year-olds in education. 
Source: OECD. Table C5.1 . See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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Policy context 

All OECD countries are experiencing rapid social and economic changes that 
are making the transition to working life more uncertain. In some OECD 
countries, education and work largely occur consecutively, while in other 
OECD countries they may be concurrent. The ways in which education and 
work are combined can significantly affect the transition process. Of particular 
interest, for example, is the extent to which working while studying may 
facilitate the eventual definitive entry into the labour force. On the other hand, 
many hours of work while studying may result in dropping out rather than 
successful transition. 

Evidence and explanations 
Combining work and education 

Table C5.1 reveals the education and work status of young people in the age 
groups 15 to 19, 20 to 24 and 25 to 29, and the overall situation for all young 
people aged 15 to 29. Working while studying can occur as part of work-study 
programmes or in the form of part-time jobs out of school hours. Work-study 
programmes are relatively common in European countries such as Austria, 
the Czech Republic, Denmark, Germany and Switzerland, and offer coherent 
vocational education routes to recognised occupational quahfications. Many 
young people also combine paid work out of school hours with education. This 
form of initial contact with the labour market is a major feature of the transition 
from education to work in Australia, Canada, Denmark, the Netherlands, the 
United States and, to a lesser extent, Finland, Sweden and Switzerland. Finally, 
in Belgium, France, Mediterranean and Eastern European countries, initial 
education and work are rarely associated. 

The employment status of men and women is broadly similar during the years 
spent in education, with the exception of Austria and Germany, where men 
participate more in work- study programmes. In AustraHa, Canada, Denmark, 
Finland, Iceland and Sweden, more women than men in the 15 to 29-year-old 
age group combine work outside school hours with education (Tables C5.1a 
andC5.1b). 

Entry into the labour market after initial education 

As they grow older, young people participate decreasingly in education 
and increasingly in the labour force. The percentage of young people not in 
education in most OECD countries is between 10 and 35 per cent for 15 to 
19-year-olds, rises to between 50 and 70 per cent for 20 to 24-year-olds and 
reaches 80 to 95 per cent for 25 to 2 9 -year-olds (Chart C5.2). However, in 
many OECD countries young people begin their transition to work later, and 
in some cases over a longer period. This trend reflects not only the demand 
for education, but also the general state of the labour market, the length and 
orientation of educational programmes in relation to the labour market and the 
prevalence of part-time education. 

O 
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Percentage of the youth population in education and not in education, 
by age group and work status (2001) 

□ Non-employed, in education □ Employed, in education □ Students in work- study programmes 

□ Non-employed, not in education □ Employed, not in education 

% 

100 
90 
80 
70 
60 
50 
40 
30 
20 
10 
0 






1 . Year of reference 2000. 

Countries are ranked in descending order oj the percentage of 20 to 24-year-olds in education. 
Source: OECD. Table C5.1 . See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.ora/els/education/eaa2002). 
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The age at which people enter the labour market after completing initial 
education has consequences for employment. Overall, older non-students are 
more likely to be employed than non-students in the age group 15 to 19 years, 
while a higher percentage of male than female non-students are working. In 
relative terms, more women than men are out of the labour force, particularly 
during the years associated wdth child-bearing and child-rearing, captured by 
the age group 25 to 29 years in this indicator (Tables C5. 1 a and C5. lb). 

Employment-to -population ratios among young adults who are not in education 
provide information on the effectiveness of transition frameworks and thus help 
policy-makers to evaluate transition poHcies. In two -thirds of OECD countries, 
fewer than 65 (and in some even fewer than 50) per cent of 15 to 19-year-olds 
not in education are working, which may suggest that because these young 
people have left school early, they are not viewed by employers as having the 
skills necessary for productive employment. Employment-to-population ratios 
for 20 to 24-year-olds generally exceed 70 per cent, but ratios in some OECD 
countries such as Greece, Italy, Poland and Turkey are still around or below 
65 per cent. For the 25 to 29 age group, most OECD countries have ratios of 
between 70 and 80 per cent, with the exception of Italy, Mexico, Poland, the 
Slovak Republic and Turkey. Employment-to-population ratios for men tend 
to be higher than for women after completion of initial education, probably 
because of family-related reasons and because the social acceptability of being 
unemployed is still higher for women than for men in many OECD countries 
(Table C5.1aand C5.1b). 

Unemployment rate and ratio of unemployed non-students to the 
total youth population 

Young people represent the principal source of new skills in OECD countries. 
In most OECD countries, education policy seeks to encourage young people to 
complete at least upper secondary education. Since jobs on offer in the labour 
market require ever higher general skill levels and more flexible learning 
skills, persons with low attainment are often severely penalised. Differences 
in the ratio of unemployed non-students to the total youth population, by 
level of educational attainment, are an indicator of the degree to which further 
education improves the economic opportunities of any young man or woman. 

The youth unemployment rate by age group is the most common measure 
available for describing the labour market status of young people. However, 
unemployment rates do not take educational circumstances into account. 
Consequently, an unemployed young person counted in the numerator may, 
in some OECD countries, be enrolled in education. The denominator may 
include young people in vocational training, provided they are apprenticed, 
but not those in school -based vocational courses. Hence, if almost all the young 
people in a particular age group are still in education, the employment rate 
will reflect only the few in the labour market and therefore appear very high. 



Traditional 
unemployment 
measures overestimate 
unemployment in the 
transition period and are 
insensitive to different 
systems of combining 
education and i^ork in 
the transition period 
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The ratio of unemployed 
people Nith no upper 
secondary education 
to the total youth 
population is 1.5 times 
higher on average than 
for upper secondary 
graduates. 



particularly among the youngest cohort who have usually left the education 
system with very low qualifications. 

The ratio of unemployed non-students to the total age cohort is therefore a 
more appropriate way to reflect the likelihood of youth unemployment. This 
is because young people who are looking for a job while still in education are 
usually seeking part-time or temporary work while studying, unlike those 
entering the labour market after leaving school. 

On average, completing upper secondary education reduces the unemployment- 
to-population ratio {e,g,, unemployment among non-students as a percentage 
of the entire age cohort) of 20 to 24-year-olds by about 6 percentage points, 
and that of 25 to 29-year-olds by about 4 percentage points (Table C5.2). In 
20 out of 27 OECD countries, the unemployment-to-population ratio among 
20 to 24-year-olds not in education is less than 8 per cent if they have completed 
upper secondary or post-secondary non- tertiary education. This proportion 
remains below 8 per cent for people who have not attained upper secondary 



Ratio of unemployed non-students to the population of 20 to 24-year-olds, 
by level of educational attainment (2001) 



% 

40 



□ Below upper secondary education 

□ Upper secondary and post- secondary non- tertiary education 

□ Tertiary education 
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1 . Year of reference 2000. 

Countries are ranked in descending order oj the ratio of unemployed non-students to the population oj 20 to 24-year-olds having attained 
upper secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary education. 

Source: OECD. Table C5.2. See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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education in only six OECD countries. Since it has become the norm in most 
OECD countries to complete upper secondary education, many young persons 
who do not are much more likely to have employment problems during their 
working lives. 

Nevertheless, in a number of OECD countries, for upper secondary graduates 
aged 20 to 24, the ratio of unemployed non-students to the total youth 
population is above 7 per cent (Chart CS.3). In a few OECD countries, even 
young people who have completed tertiary- level education, probably a first 
degree given the age band involved, are subject to considerable unemployment 
when they enter the labour market. The ratio of unemployed non-students to 
the total youth population among this age group is up to 16 per cent or more in 
Greece, Italy, the Slovak Republic and Turkey, and higher than 1 3 per cent for 
2S to 29-year-olds in Greece and Italy (Table CS.2). 

Definitions and methodologies 

Data for this indicator were obtained from a special OECD data collection 
usually implemented during the first quarter or the average of the first three 
months of the calendar year, and therefore exclude summer employment. 
The labour force status categories shown in this section are defined according 
to ILO guidelines, with one exception. For the purposes of these indicators, 
persons in work-study programmes (see below) have been classified separately 
as in education and employed, without reference to their ILO labour force status 
during the survey reference week, since they may not necessarily be in the work 
component of their programmes during the reference week, and may therefore 
not be employed then. 

Work-study programmes combine work and education as parts of an integrated, 
formal education or training activity, such as the dual system in Germany; 
apprentissage or formation en alter nance in France and Belgium; internship or co- 
operative education in Canada; apprenticeship in Ireland; and youth training 
in the United Kingdom. Vocational education and training take place in school 
settings and working environments. Students or trainees can be paid or not, 
usually depending on the type of job and the course or training. 

The enrolment rates shown in Table CS . 1 are estimated on the basis of self- 
reports collected during labour force surveys that often correspond only 
imprecisely with enrolment counts obtained from administrative sources shown 
elsewhere in this publication, for several reasons. First, age may not be measured 
in the same way. For example, in administrative data, both enrolment and age 
are measured on January 1st in OECD countries in the northern hemisphere, 
whereas in some labour force surveys, enrolment is measured in the reference 
week, while the age recorded is the age that will be attained at the end of the 
calendar year, even if the survey is conducted in the early part of the year. This 
means that recorded enrolment rates may occasionally reflect a population that is 
almost one year younger than the specified age range. At ages when movements 



Uppet second^ ty 
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out of education may be significant, this affects enrolment rates. Second, 
young people may be enrolled in several programmes and can sometimes be 
counted twice in administrative statistics but only once in a labour force survey. 
Moreover, not all enrolments may be captured in administrative statistics, 
particularly in profit-making institutions. Third, the programme classification 
used in the self-reports in labour force surveys do not always correspond to the 
qualification standards used for administrative data collections. 
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Table C5.1. 

Percentage of the youth population in education and not in education, by age group and work status (2001 ) 





Age 

group 


In education 


Not in education 


Total in 
education 
and not in 
education 


Students in 
work-study 
programmes' 


Other 

employed 


Unemployed 


Not in the 
labour 
force 


Sub-total 


Employed 


Unemployed 


Not in the 
labour 
force 


Sub-total 


Australia 


15-19 


7.3 


29.0 


6.4 


36.7 


79.5 


13.0 


4.3 


3.3 


20.5 


100 




20-24 


5.1 


18.8 


2.3 


10.2 


36.5 


49.6 


6.9 


7.0 


63.5 


100 




25-29 


0.8 


10.6 


0.9 


3.6 


15.8 


67.0 


4.5 


12.7 


84.2 


100 


Austria 


15-19 


22.7 


0.6 


0.4 


52.2 


75.8 


12.9 


2.2 


9.1 


24.2 


100 




20-24 


1.6 


3.3 


0.4 


22.1 


27.4 


59.8 


3.4 


9.4 


72.6 


100 




25-29 


O.l 


2.1 


0.2 


6.4 


8.7 


78.5 


3.0 


9.8 


91.3 


100 


Belgium 


15-19 


2.0 


1.7 


0.3 


85.7 


89.7 


4.1 


1.8 


4.5 


10.3 


100 


20-24 


0.9 


5.4 


0.9 


36.9 


44.2 


42.8 


6.9 


6.1 


55.8 


100 




25-29 


0.9 


10.2 


0.4 


3.5 


15.0 


69.5 


7.3 


8.1 


85.0 


100 


Canada 


15-19 


a 


29.1 


5.2 


49.5 


83.9 


10.2 


2.6 


3.3 


16.1 


100 




20-24 


a 


19.0 


1.5 


18.7 


39.1 


46.6 


6.3 


8.0 


60.9 


100 




25-29 


a 


7.2 


0.2 


5.4 


12.8 


71.4 


6.1 


9.7 


87.2 


100 


Czech Republic 


15-19 


21.9 


0.2 


n 


64.8 


87.0 


6.2 


4.1 


2.8 


13.0 


100 




20-24 


O.l 


0.6 


0.2 


22.2 


23.1 


58.9 


9.3 


8.7 


76,9 


100 




25-29 


n 


0.3 


n 


2.6 


3.0 


72.1 


7.2 


17.7 


97.0 


100 


Denmark 


15-19 


6.6 


32.9 


3.4 


44,0 


86.8 


9.4 


1.2 


2.5 


13.2 


100 




20-24 


11.4 


23.6 


3.5 


16.8 


55.3 


38.1 


2.9 


3.6 


44.7 


100 




25-29 


1.0 


19,8 


1.0 


10.5 


32.4 


60.0 


1.9 


5.7 


67.6 


100 


Finland 


15-19 


a 


11.6 


5.9 


68.7 


86.3 


5.7 


2.1 


5.9 


13.7 


100 




20-24 


a 


20.6 


4.4 


28.9 


53.9 


31.7 


6.1 


8.3 


46.1 


100 




25-29 


a 


19.0 


1.8 


8.9 


29.8 


54.5 


6.3 


9.4 


70.2 


100 


France 


15-19 


6.2 


0.4 


n 


88.2 


94.9 


1.7 


1.8 


1.6 


5.1 


100 




20-24 


7.3 


4.4 


0.6 


41.3 


53.6 


33.1 


8,5 


4.9 


46.4 


100 




25-29 


1.6 


4.4 


0.4 


5.0 


11.4 


70.3 


9.1 


9.2 


88.6 


100 


Germany 


15-19 


19.4 


4.0 


0.6 


64.5 


88.5 


6.4 


1.4 


3.7 


11.5 


100 




20-24 


12.6 


5.5 


0.3 


16.7 


35.0 


48.7 


5.6 


10.8 


65.0 


100 




25-29 


1.4 


5.0 


0.2 


6.8 


13.5 


68.5 


5.8 


12,2 


86.5 


100 


Greece 


15-19 


0.2 


1.1 


0.6 


83.8 


85.7 


6.8 


3.9 


3.6 


14.3 


100 




20-24 


0.1 


2.4 


1.3 


32.8 


36.5 


40.2 


14.0 


9.3 


63.5 


100 




25-29 


0.1 


1.2 


0.5 


5.0 


6.7 


67.4 


12.7 


13.2 


93.3 


100 


Hungary 


15-19 


a 


0.6 


0.2 


84.3 


85.1 


6.5 


2.1 


6.3 


14.9 


100 




20-24 


a 


4.8 


0.5 


29.5 


34.8 


45.0 


5.5 


14.7 


65.2 


100 




25-29 


a 


5.3 


0.2 


3.7 


9.1 


63.4 


5.3 


22.1 


90.9 


100 


Iceland 


15-19 


2.8 


44.6 


3.7 


23.4 


74.4 


23.7 


1.6 


0.3 


25.6 


100 




20-24 


6.5 


28.3 


1.0 


14.6 


50.3 


45.6 


2.0 


2.1 


49.7 


100 




25-29 


3.9 


21.0 


n 


8.9 


33.8 


61.5 


1.4 


3.4 


66.2 


100 


1 rcland 


15-19 


a 


9.9 


0.5 


69.8 


80.3 


15.5 


1.9 


2.2 


19.7 


100 




20-24 


a 


5.5 


0.4 


22.4 


28.3 


62.4 


3.3 


6.0 


71.7 


100 




25-29 


a 


0.5 


n 


2.7 


3.3 


83.1 


2.8 


10.7 


96.7 


100 


Italy 


15-19 


n 


0.6 


0.8 


76.8 


78.2 


9.6 


4.9 


7.3 


21.8 


100 




20-24 


O.l 


3.1 


1.8 


33.6 


38.6 


35.8 


1 1.8 


13.8 


61.4 


100 




25-29 


0.1 


3.6 


1.2 


13.5 


18.4 


56.4 


9.9 


15.3 


81.6 


100 


Luxembourg 


15-19 


3.6 


2.3 


0.2 


85.2 


91.2 


7.0 


0.6 


1.2 


8.8 


100 




20-24 


2.6 


4.9 


0.3 


38.9 


46.7 


44.2 


3.5 


5.5 


53.3 


100 




25-29 


0.4 


5.0 


0.2 


5.9 


11.6 


75.9 


1.8 


10.7 


88.4 


100 


Mexico 


15-19 


a 


7.1 


0.3 


42.8 


50.2 


32.0 


1.6 


16.3 


49.8 


100 




20-24 


a 


4.7 


0.2 


14.1 


19.1 


53.8 


2.0 


25.1 


80.9 


100 




25-29 


a 


1.6 


n 


2.5 


4.1 


64.8 


1.6 


29.4 


95.9 


100 


Netherlands^ 


15-19 


m 


39.3 


4.7 


36.4 


80.4 


15.8 


1.2 


2.6 


19.6 


100 




20-24 


m 


22.3 


1.4 


12.9 


36.6 


55.2 


2.1 


6.0 


63.4 


100 




25-29 


m 


3.3 


0.3 


1.9 


5.5 


82.6 


2.5 


9.4 


94.5 


100 


Norway^ 


15-19 


a 


30.4 


6.9 


53.0 


90.3 


7.5 


1.1 


l.l 


9.7 


100 


'' 


20-24 


a 


15.8 


2.6 


23.4 


41.7 


50.3 


3.3 


4.7 


58.3 


100 




25-29 


a 


6.6 


1.3 


9.7 


17.5 


72.1 


3.2 


7.2 


82.5 


100 


Poland 


15-19 


a 


3.9 


1.2 


86.7 


91.8 


2.4 


3.4 


2.4 


8.2 


100 




20-24 


a 


9.4 


6.7 


29.2 


45.2 


27.7 


18.9 


8.2 


54.8 


100 




25-29 


a 


7.1 


1.5 


2.9 


1 1.4 


59.9 


15.7 


13.0 


88.6 


100 


Portugal 


15-19 


a 


2.9 


0.4 


68.7 


72.0 


20.3 


2.8 


4.9 


28.0 


100 




20-24 


a 


6.5 


0.6 


28.5 


35.6 


53.7 


5.1 


5.6 


64.4 


100 




25-29 


a 


6.3 


0.4 


4.4 


11.0 


77.6 


3.6 


7.8 


89.0 


100 


Slovak Republic 


15-19 


11.4 


0.1 


n 


55.7 


67.3 


6.3 


11.0 


15.5 


32.7 


100 




20-24 


a 


0.4 


0.6 


18.5 


19.4 


45.7 


22.8 


12.1 


80.6 


100 




25-29 


a 


0.1 


n 


2.2 


2.3 


65.0 


16.9 


15.7 


97.7 


100 


Spain 


15-19 


0.5 


3.0 


1.6 


70.7 


75.8 


15.1 


5.4 


3.6 


24.2 


100 




20-24 


0.7 


6.8 


2.6 


34.9 


45.0 


40.7 


8.7 


5.6 


55.0 


100 




25-29 


0.2 


6.4 


2.2 


8.2 


17.0 


63.1 


8.6 


11.2 


83.0 


100 


Sweden 


15-19 


a 


17.9 


4.4 


63.4 


85.8 


9.1 


1.9 


3.3 


14.2 


100 




20-24 


a 


1 1.6 


2.0 


28.0 


41.6 


48.2 


5.1 


5.1 


58.4 


100 




25-29 


a 


9.9 


1.2 


1 1 .8 


22.9 


70.2 


3.2 


3.8 


77.1 


100 


Switzerland 


15-19 


32.5 


10.3 


3.9 


38.9 


85.7 


7.5 


m 


6.2 


14.3 


100 




20-24 


12.1 


13.2 


nri 


13.7 


39.3 


52.3 


2.8 


5.6 


60.7 


100 




25-29 


m 


8.3 


m 


5.1 


13.5 


76.8 


m 


9.7 


86.5 


100 


Turkey 


15-19 


a 


1.4 


38.5 


0.3 


40.3 


24.3 


5.8 


29.7 


59.7 


100 




20-24 


a 


1.9 


9.5 


0.9 


12.2 


41.9 


9.2 


36.7 


87.8 


100 




25-29 


a 


1.6 


1.2 


0.3 


3.0 


54.7 


7.3 


35.0 


97.0 


100 


United Kingdom 


15-19 


6,1 


25.6 


2.8 


35.5 


70.0 


19.7 


5.6 


4.7 


30.0 


100 




20-24 


3.8 


13.2 


1.2 


15.3 


33.5 


51.7 


5.0 


9.7 


66.5 


100 




25-29 


1.0 


8.7 


0.4 


3.2 


13.3 


70.6 


3.6 


12.5 


86.7 


100 


United States^ 


15-19 


a 


25.9 


3.3 


52.1 


81.3 


1 1.7 


2.4 


4.6 


18.7 


100 




20-24 


a 


20.0 


l.O 


11.5 


32.5 


53.1 


4.0 


10.4 


67.5 


100 




25-29 


a 


8.4 


n 


2.9 


11.4 


72.8 


3.0 


12.8 


88.6 


100 


: Country mean 


15-19 


5,i 


12.5 


3.6 


~'58.6 


79.9 


ii.5 


2.9 


5.6 


20.1 


100 ] 




20-24 


2.4 


10.2 


1.8 


22.8 


37.2 


46.5 


6.9 


9.4 


62.8 


100 j 


L ... _ 


25=25L 


0.4 




.. 0.6 


_ ^5.5 


_ 13.3 


68.5 


J.7_ 


J2.5 


„ 


/ QOL ^ .1 



1 . Students in work-study programmes are considered to be both in education and employed, irrespective of their labour market status according to the 
ILO definition. 

2. Year of reference 2000. 

Source: OECD. See Annex 3 for national data sources {www.oecd.org /els /education /eag2002) . 
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Table C5. la. 

Pfercentage young men in education and not in education, by age group and work status (2001) 






Age 

group 


In education 


Not in education 


Total in 
education 
and not in 
education 


Students in 
work-study 
programmes' 


Other 

employed 


Unemployed 


Not in the 
labour 
force 


Sub-total 


Employed 


Unemployed 


Not in the 
labour 
force 


Sub-total 


Australia 


IS-19 


10.8 


25.2 


5.8 


37.6 


79.4 


12.8 


5.2 


2.7 


20.6 


100 




20-24 


7.9 


16.5 


2.5 


11.1 


38.1 


50.5 


7.8 


3.6 


61.9 


100 




2S-29 


1.1 


10.3 


1.0 


3.5 


15.8 


74.7 


5.3 


4.1 


84.2 


100 


Austria 


lS-19 


28.2 


0.3 


0.4 


46.3 


75.2 


1 1.8 


2.2 


10.9 


24.8 


100 




20-24 


2.2 


2.9 


0.2 


19.0 


24.3 


61.2 


4.3 


10.2 


75.7 


100 




2S-29 


0.1 


2.6 


n 


7.6 


10.4 


81.6 


3.4 


4.7 


89.6 


100 


Belgium 


15-19 


3.1 


1.3 


0.3 


83.5 


88.2 


5.7 


2.2 


3.8 


11. 8 


100 


20-24 


1.6 


6.2 


1.1 


34.3 


43.3 


45.8 


7.4 


3.5 


56.7 


100 




25-29 


1.0 


12.6 


0.6 


3.0 


17.2 


73.4 


6.3 


3.1 


82.8 


100 


Canada 


15-19 


a 


27.0 


5.3 


49.3 


81.6 


1 1.7 


3.5 


3.2 


18.4 


100 




20-24 


a 


16.6 


1.7 


18.3 


36.6 


49.0 


8.6 


5.8 


63.4 


100 




25-29 


a 


6.2 


n 


5.0 


11.3 


76.4 


7.2 


5.1 


88.7 


100 


Czech Republic 


15-19 


27.6 


0.2 


n 


58.5 


86.3 


7.3 


4.1 


2.3 


13.7 


100 




20-24 


0.2 


0.6 


n 


20.7 


21.6 


65.8 


10.5 


2.2 


78.4 


100 




25-29 


a 


0.2 


n 


3.0 


3.3 


88.5 


6.2 


2.0 


96.7 


100 


Denmark 


15-19 


9.6 


30.7 


2.3 


44.8 


87.4 


7.9 


2.0 


2.7 


12.6 


100 




20-24 


12.6 


21.2 


3.2 


13.5 


50.5 


45.7 


2.6 


1.2 


49.5 


100 




25-29 


0.6 


22.8 


1.1 


8.4 


32.8 


62.8 


1.5 


2.8 


67.2 


100 


Finland 


15-19 


a 


9.2 


4.8 


68.8 


82.7 


5.3 


2.5 


9.5 


17.3 


100 




20-24 


a 


17.7 


4.3 


26.5 


48.5 


35.6 


7.3 


8,7 


51.5 


100 




25-29 


a 


19.6 


1.6 


8.1 


29.3 


61.6 


4.8 


4.3 


70.7 


100 


France 


15-19 


8.6 


0.2 


n 


85.6 


94.5 


2.1 


1.9 


1.5 


5.5 


100 




20-24 


8.0 


3.1 


0.5 


38.9 


50.5 


38.5 


8.2 


2.7 


49.5 


100 




25-29 


l.S 


3.8 


0.5 


4.7 


10.5 


78.4 


8.3 


2.8 


89.5 


100 


Germany 


15-19 


21.6 


3.7 


0.7 


61.6 


87.6 


7.5 


1.6 


3.3 


12.4 


100 


20-24 


12.0 


5.0 


0.3 


15.6 


32.9 


52.8 


7.0 


7.3 


67.1 


100 




25-29 


1.7 


5.9 


0.3 


8.1 


16.1 


72.3 


6.7 


4.9 


83.9 


100 


Greece 


15-19 


0.4 


1.4 


0.6 


83.4 


85.8 


8.6 


3.2 


2.4 


14.2 


100 




20-24 


n 


2.2 


0.6 


31.3 


34.2 


48.2 


1 1.8 


5.9 


65.8 


100 




25-29 


n 


1.3 


0.3 


5.6 


7.2 


79.4 


10.5 


2.8 


92.8 


100 


Hungary 


15-19 


a 


0.9 


n 


83.4 


84.3 


6.9 


2.6 


6.2 


15.7 


100 


20-24 


a 


4.6 


0.6 


27.5 


32.7 


51.7 


7.3 


8.3 


67.3 


100 




25-29 


a 


5.3 


0.2 


2.6 


8.1 


76.0 


7.0 


8.9 


91.9 


100 


Iceland 


15-19 


3.8 


36.7 


4.2 


24.5 


69.2 


28.4 


2.0 


0.5 


30.8 


100 




20-24 


7.4 


26.0 


0.9 


13.9 


48.3 


48.3 


2.4 


0.9 


51.7 


100 




25-29 


3.7 


18.8 


n 


5.7 


28.2 


70.3 


1.0 


0.5 


71.8 


100 


Ireland 


15-19 


a 


9.2 


0.6 


65.6 


75.4 


20.3 


2.4 


1.9 


24.6 


100 




20-24 


a 


4.9 


0.4 


19.5 


24.8 


68.5 


3.7 


3.0 


75.2 


100 




25-29 


a 


0.4 


n 


2.7 


3.2 


89.0 


3.3 


4.5 


96.8 


100 


Italy 


15-19 


n 


0.6 


0.5 


75.6 


76.7 


1 1.5 


5.0 


6.8 


23.3 


100 




20-24 


n 


2.9 


1.4 


30.6 


34.9 


41.1 


11.7 


12.2 


65.1 


100 




25-29 


0.2 


3.5 


0.9 


13.3 


17.9 


65.7 


9.5 


6.9 


82.1 


100 


Luxembourg 


15-19 


4.3 


3.1 


0.3 


83.7 


91.3 


7.1 


0.8 


0.8 


8.7 


100 


20-24 


3.4 


5.0 


0.3 


37.5 


46.1 


46.7 


4.4 


2.8 


53.9 


100 




25-29 


0.6 


6.3 


0.5 


6.8 


14.1 


80.5 


2.1 


3.3 


85.9 


100 


Mexico 


15-19 


a 


9.4 


0.3 


40.5 


50.1 


42.7 


1.8 


5.4 


49.9 


100 




20-24 


a 


5.9 


0.2 


14.7 


20.8 


73.6 


2.6 


3.0 


79.2 


100 




25-29 


a 


2.0 


n 


2.8 


4.8 


90.5 


2.1 


2.6 


95.2 


100 


Netherlands^ 


15-19 


m 


38.4 


3.6 


36.2 


78.2 


17.7 


1.1 


3.0 


21.8 


100 




20-24 


m 


22.6 


1.5 


13.7 


37.8 


57.1 


1.9 


3.2 


62.2 


100 


Norway^ 


25-29 


m 


4.1 


0.4 


2.0 


6.4 


87.8 


2.0 


3.8 


93.6 


100 


15-19 


a 


26.1 


6.6 


55.3 


88.0 


9.1 


1.7 


1.2 


12.0 


100 




20-24 


a 


1 1.9 


2.5 


18.3 


32.7 


60.2 


4.3 


2.8 


67.3 


100 




25-29 


a 


6.5 


1.4 


8.5 


16.4 


75.3 


3.8 


4.4 


83.6 


100 


Poland 


15-19 


a 


4.5 


1.1 


85.2 


90.9 


2.9 


3.9 


2.4 


9.1 


100 




20-24 


a 


9.3 


6.7 


27.0 


43.0 


31.4 


20.6 


5.0 


57.0 


100 




25-29 


a 


7.1 


1.3 


2.6 


1 1.0 


69.9 


15.0 


4.1 


89.0 


100 


Portugal 


15-19 


a 


2.7 


0.3 


66.4 


69.5 


25.0 


1.5 


4.0 


30.5 


100 


20-24 


a 


6.8 


0.4 


23.1 


30.2 


61.5 


4.2 


4.1 


69.8 


100 




25-29 


a 


6.5 


0.3 


4.7 


1 1.5 


82.1 


2.3 


4.0 


88.5 


100 


Slovak Republic 


15-19 


15.3 


0.1 


n 


52.6 


68.0 


4.1 


10.6 


17.3 


32.0 


100 




20-24 


a 


0.2 


0.5 


15.8 


16.5 


47.6 


28.4 


7.5 


83.5 


100 




25-29 


a 


0.1 


n 


2.3 


2.4 


72.7 


20.0 


4.9 


97.6 


100 


Spain 


15-19 


0.7 


3.3 


1.3 


64.8 


70.2 


21.2 


5.4 


3.2 


29.8 


100 




20-24 


0.7 


6.5 


2.1 


31.7 


40.9 


48.3 


7.4 


3.3 


59.1 


100 




25-29 


n 


6.0 


1.8 


7.9 


15.8 


72.1 


7.3 


4.8 


84.2 


100 


Sweden 


15-19 


a 


15.3 


3.7 


66.4 


85.4 


8.1 


1.8 


4.6 


14.6 


100 




20-24 


a 


10.4 


1.9 


24.9 


37.2 


52.6 


5.8 


4.4 


62.8 


100 




25-29 


a 


9.0 


1.2 


10.6 


20.8 


74.1 


3.6 


1.5 


79.2 


100 


Switzerland 


15-19 


34.7 


9.0 


m 


38.8 


86.8 


6.8 


m 


5.7 


13.2 


100 




20-24 


15.3 


14.6 


m 


11.8 


42.2 


48.5 


m 


6.9 


57.8 


100 




25-29 


m 


10.1 


m 


5.0 


16.4 


79.2 


m 


m 


83.6 


100 


Turkey 


15-19 


a 


2.0 


43.2 


0.3 


45.5 


31.4 


7.8 


15.3 


54.5 


100 




20-24 


a 


2.3 


1 1.7 


1.2 


15.2 


57.9 


12.6 


14.3 


84.8 


100 




25-29 


a 


2.1 


1.2 


0.3 


3.6 


78.4 


10.5 


7.6 


96.4 


100 


United Kingdom 


15-19 


8.8 


21.8 


2.9 


35.0 


68.6 


21.0 


7.1 


3.4 


31.4 


100 


20-24 


4.6 


1 1.4 


1.6 


15.6 


33.1 


56.4 


6.1 


4.4 


66.9 


100 


United States^ 


25-29 


0.6 


7.5 


0.3 


2.5 


10.9 


79.6 


4.2 


5.3 


89.1 


100 


15-19 


a 


24.8 


3.2 


52.2 


80.2 


13.0 


2.5 


4.3 


19.8 


100 




20-24 


a 


18.2 


1.1 


11.5 


30.8 


58.6 


4.7 


5.8 


69.2 


100 




. 25-29 _ 


a . . 


7.7 


. - n 


2.2 


. JO.O . 


81.0 


. ._3.1 ... 


5.8 


90.0 


100. _ . 


Country mean 


15-19 


6.6 


11.4 


3.4 


57.3 


78.8 


13.3 


3.2 


4.8 


21.2 


100 


20-24 


2.S 


9.5 


1.8 


21.0 


35.1 


52.0 


7.5 


5.3 


64.9 


100 




25.29 


. 0,4 


. . 7.0 




. . 5.2 . 


13.2 


...76,8 


5.8 . . 


.4.1 ... 


.86.8..... 


- .100 ..J 



1 . Students in work -study programmes are considered to be both in education and employed, irrespective of their labour market status according to the 
ILO definition. 

2. Year of reference 2000. 

Source: OECD. See Annex 3 for national data sources {www.oecd.oig/eh/education/eag2002). 
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Table CS. lb. 

Percentage of young women in education and not in education, by age group and work status (2001) 





Age 

group 


In education 


Not in education 


Total in 
education 
and not in 
education 


Students in 
work-study 
programmes’ 


Other 

employed Unemployed 


Not in the 
labour 
force 


Sub-total 


Employed Unemployed 


Not in the 
labour 
force 


Sub-total 


Australia 


15-19 


3.7 


33.0 


7.1 


35.8 


79.7 


13.2 


3.3 


3.9 


20.3 


100 




20-24 


2.3 


21.2 


2.2 


9.2 


34.9 


48.6 


6.0 


10.5 


65.1 


100 




25-29 


0.4 


10.9 


0.8 


3.7 


15.7 


59.3 


3.7 


21.2 


• 84.3 


100 


Austria 


15-19 


16.9 


0.9 


0.3 


58.3 


76.5 


14.1 


2.2 


7.2 


23.5 


100 




20-24 


1.0 


3.6 


0.6 


25.3 


30.5 


58.4 


2.6 


8.5 


69.5 


100 




25-29 


0.0 


1.7 


0.3 


5.1 


7.1 


75.5 


2.7 


14.7 


92.9 


100 


Belgium 


15-19 


0.9 


2.1 


0.2 


88.0 


91.1 


2.4 


1.3 


5.2 


8.9 


100 




20-24 


0.2 


4.6 


0.8 


39.6 


45.1 


39.7 


6.4 


8.8 


54.9 


100 




25-29 


0.8 


7.8 


0.3 


4.0 


12.9 


65.5 


8.4 


13.3 


87.1 


100 


Canada 


15-19 


a 


31.4 


5.1 


49.7 


86.2 


8.7 


1.7 


3.3 


13.8 


100 




20-24 


a 


21.4 


1.3 


19.0 


41.8 


44.1 


4.0 


10.2 


58.2 


100 




25-29 


a 


8.2 


0.2 


5.9 


14.3 


66.4 


4.9 


14.3 


85.7 


100 


Czech Republic 


15-19 


15.9 


0.2 


0.2 


71.3 


87.7 


5.0 


4.1 


3.2 


12.3 


100 




20-24 


a 


0.7 


0.3 


23.7 


24.6 


51.7 


8.1 


15.6 


75.4 


100 




25-29 


a 


0.3 


n 


2.3 


2.6 


55.1 


8.3 


34.1 


97.4 


100 


Denmark 


15-19 


3.4 


35.2 


4.5 


43.2 


86.3 


11.0 


0.4 


2.3 


13.7 


100 




20-24 


10.1 


26.0 


3.7 


20.1 


59.9 


30.8 


3.3 


6.0 


40.1 


100 




25-29 


1.6 


16.7 


1.0 


12.8 


32.0 


57.0 


2.3 


8.7 


68.0 


100 


Finland 


15-19 


a 


14.3 


7.2 


68.7 


90.2 


6.0 


1.6 


2.1 


9.8 


100 




20-24 


a 


23.5 


4.5 


31.2 


59.2 


27.9 


5.0 


7.9 


40.8 


100 




25-29 


a 


18.4 


2.1 


9.8 


30.3 


46.6 


8.1 


15.1 


69.7 


100 


France 


15-19 


3.7 


0.5 


n 


90.9 


95.3 


1.2 


1.8 


1.7 


4.7 


100 




20-24 


6.5 


5.8 


0.7 


43.6 


56.6 


27.6 


8.7 


7.1 


' 43.4 


100 




25-29 


1.7 


4.9 


0.4 


5.3 


12.3 


62.3 


9.9 


15.5 


87.7 


100 


Germany 


15-19 


17.0 


4.3 


0.6 


67.5 


89.3 


5.3 


1.3 


4.0 


10.7 


100 




20-24 


13.2 


6.0 


0.3 


17.7 


37.2 


44.1 


4.1 


14.6 


62.8 


100 




25-29 


1.1 


4.1 


0.2 


5.3 


10.7 


64.6 


4.7 


20.0 


89.3 


100 


Greece 


15-19 


n 


0.7 


0.6 


84.2 


85.6 


4.8 


4.7 


4.9 


14.4 


100 




20-24 


n 


2.5 


1.9 


34.1 


38.5 


33.1 


16.0 


12.4 


61.5 


100 




25-29 


n 


1.0 


0.7 


4.5 


6.3 


55.0 


14.9 


23.9 


93.7 


100 


Hungary 


15-19 


a 


0.4 


0.3 


85.2 


85.9 


6.1 


1.6 


6.3 


14.1 


100 




20-24 


a 


5.1 


0.3 


31.5 


37.0 


38.5 


3.7 


20.8 


63.0 


100 




25-29 


a 


5.2 


0.2 


4.8 


10.2 


51.3 


3.7 


34.8 


89.8 


100 


Iceland 


15-19 


1.8 


52.7 


3.2 


22.2 


79.9 


18.8 


1.3 


0.0 


20.1 


100 




20-24 


5.5 


30.6 


1.1 


15.3 


52.4 


42.6 


1.6 


3.3 


47.6 


100 




25-29 


4.1 


23.4 


n 


12.3 


39.8 


52.0 


1.8 


6.4 


60.2 


100 


Ireland 


15-19 


a 


10.7 


0.5 


74.3 


85.6 


10.5 


1.4 


2.6 


14.4 


100 




20-24 


a 


6.1 


0.3 


25.4 


31.8 


56.2 


3.0 


9.0 


68.2 


100 




25-29 


a 


0.5 


n 


2.8 


3.4 


77.1 


2.4 


17.1 


96.6 


100 


Italy 


15-19 


n 


0.7 


1.0 


78,1 


79.8 


7.7 


4.7 


7.8 


20.2 


100 




20-24 


n 


3.3 


2.1 


36.7 


42.3 


30.4 


11.9 


15.4 


57.7 


100 




25-29 


n 


3.8 


1.4 


13.8 


19.0 


47.0 


10.2 


23.8 


81.0 


100 


Luxembourg 


15-19 


2.9 


1.4 


n 


86.7 


91.1 


6.8 


0.4 


1.6 


8.9 


100 




20-24 


1.9 


4.8 


0.2 


40.3 


47.3 


41.8 


2.7 


8.1 


52.7 


100 




25-29 


n 


3.7 


n 


5.1 


9.2 


71.3 


1.5 


18,0 


90.8 


100 


Mexico 


15-19 


a 


4.8 


0.3 


45.2 


50.3 


21.4 


1.3 


27.0 


49.7 


100 




20-24 


a 


3.7 


0.2 


13.6 


17.5 


36.4 


1.6 


44.5 


82.5 


100 




25-29 


a 


1.2 


n 


2.2 


3.5 


42.3 


1.2 


53.0 


96.5 


100 


Netherlands^ 


15-19 


m 


40.2 


5.9 


36.6 


82.7 


13.8 


1.2 


2.2 


17.3 


100 




20-24 


m 


22.0 


1.3 


12.1 


35.4 


53.4 


2.3 


8.9 


64.6 


100 




25-29 


m 


2.5 


0.1 


1.9 


4.5 


77.3 


3.1 


15.2 


95.5 


100 


Norway^ 


15-19 


a 


26.1 


6.6 


55.3 


88.0 


9.1 


1.7 


1.2 


12.0 


100 




20-24 


a 


11.9 


2.5 


18.3 


32.7 


60.2 


4,3 


2.8 


67.3 


100 




25-29 


a 


6.5 


1.4 


8.5 


16.4 


75.3 


3.8 


4.4 


83.6 


100 


Poland 


15-19 


a 


3.3 


1.3 


88.2 


92.8 


1.8 


2.8 


2.5 


7.2 


100 




20-24 


a 


9.4 


6.6 


31.4 


47.4 


24.1 


17.3 


1 1.2 


52.6 


100 




25-29 


a 


7.0 


1.6 


3.2 


11.9 


49.6 


16.5 


22.0 


88.1 


100 


Portugal 


15-19 


a 


3.0 


0.5 


71.0 


74.5 


15.5 


4.1 


5.9 


25.5 


100 




20-24 


a 


6.2 


0.8 


34.0 


41.0 


46.0 


5.9 


7.1 


59.0 


100 




25-29 


a 


6.1 


0.5 


4.0 


10.6 


73.0 


4.8 


1 1.5 


89.4 


100 


Slovak Republic 


15-19 


7.4 


0.1 


n 


58.9 


66.5 


8.6 


1 1.3 


13.6 


33.5 


100 




20-24 


a 


0.5 


0.6 


21.2 


22.4 


43.8 


16.9 


16.9 


77.6 


100 




25-29 


a 


0.2 


n 


2.0 


2.2 


57.2 


13.8 


26.9 


97.8 


100 


Spain 


15-19 


0.3 


2.7 


1.9 


76.9 


81.8 


8.7 


5.5 


4.0 


18.2 


100 




20-24 


0.7 


7.2 


3.2 


38.2 


49.3 


32.8 


10.0 


7.9 


50.7 


100 




25-29 


0.4 


6.9 


2.7 


8.5 


18.4 


53.8 


10.0 


17.9 


81.6 


100 


Sweden 


15-19 


a 


20.7 


5.2 


60.3 


86.1 


10.1 


1.9 


1.8 


13.9 


100 




20-24 


a 


12.8 


2.1 


31.4 


46.3 


43.6 


4.3 


5.8 


53.7 


100 




25-29 


a 


10.8 


1.1 


13.1 


25.0 


66.1 


2.8 


6.1 


75.0 


100 


Switzerland 


15-19 


30.4 


11.5 


m 


39.0 


84.5 


8.3 


m 


6.7 


15.5 


100 




20-24 


8.6 


11.8 


m 


15.7 


36.2 


56.3 


m 


m 


63.8 


100 




25-29 


m 


5.3 


m 


m 


10.5 


71.0 


m 


16.1 


89.5 


100 


Turkey 


15-19 


a 


0.8 


33.2 


0.2 


34.2 


16.1 


3.5 


46.2 


65.8 


100 




20-24 


a 


1.4 


7.4 


0.6 


9.4 


25.9 


5.8 


59.0 


90.6 


100 




25-29 


a 


1.0 


1.1 


0.2 


2.3 


26.7 


3.5 


67.5 


97.7 


100 


United Kingdom 


15-19 


3.2 


29.6 


2.7 


36.1 


71.5 


18.5 


3.9 


6.1 


28.5 


100 




20-24 


2.9 


15.1 


0.8 


15.1 


33.9 


46.9 


3.9 


15.2 


66.1 


100 




25-29 


1.3 


9.9 


0.5 


4.0 


15.8 


61.4 


2.9 


19.9 


84.2 


100 


United States^ 


15-19 


a 


10.4 


4.1 


63.8 


78.3 


12.8 


2.8 


6.1 


21.7 


100 




20-24 


a 


18.9 


0.9 


1 1.9 


31.7 


49.3 


3.5 


15.5 


68.3 


100 




„ 25-29 


a 


7.3 


n 


3.7 


11. 1 


66.3 


3.0 


19.6 


88.9 


100 


1 Country mean 


15-19 


4.0 


12.7 


3.4 


60.6 


80.S 


9.9 


2.7 


6.6 


19.2 


100 ] 




20-24 


2.0 


10.6 


1.7 


24.3 


38.6 


42.0 


6.0 


13.1 


61.4 


100 




25-29 


0.4 


6.5 


0.6 


5.5 . 


13.3 


60.2 


__.S.7 


20.8 


^6.7 


JOO J 



1 . Students in work-study programmes are considered to be both in education and employed, irrespective of their labour market status according to the 
ILO definition. 

2 . Year of reference 2 000 . 

Source: OECD. See Annex 3 for national data sources (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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Table C5.2. 

Percentage of unemployed non-students in the total population, by level of educational attainment, age group and gender (2001) 








Below upper secondary 


Upper secondary and post-sec- 




















education 




ondary 


non-tertiary education 


Tertiary education 




All levels of education 








15-19 


20-24 


25-29 


15-19 


20-24 


25-29 


20-24 


25-29 


15-19 


20-24 


25-29 


15-29 


Australia 


Males 


7.6 


17.5 


11.0 


3.3 


8.1 


4.1 


1.8 


2.9 


5.8 


7.8 


5.3 


6.3 




Females 


3.9 


14.7 


6.6 


4.2 


6.3 


4.5 


1.7 


1.5 


4.0 


6.0 


3.7 


4.6 




M+F 


5.8 


16.1 


8.7 


3.7 


7.3 


4.3 


1.7 


2.1 


5.0 


6.9 


4.5 


5.5 


Austria 


Males 


9.1 


11.8 


5.4 


0.6 


4.2 


3.4 


0.2 


1.9 


2.3 


4.3 


3.4 


3.3 




Females 


11.3 


5.2 


4.0 


0.6 


3.3 


2.9 


0.3 


0.8 


2.4 


2.6 


2.7 


2.6 




M+F 


10.1 


8.4 


4.6 


0.6 


3.8 


3.2 


0.2 


1.4 


2.4 


3.4 


3.0 


3.0 


Belgium 


Males 


2.3 


17.9 


10.9 


1.9 


3.7 


5.3 


8.4 


4.9 


2.2 


7.4 


6.3 


5.4 


Females 


1.2 


14.2 


13.0 


1.7 


5.0 


10.2 


5.6 


4.4 


1.3 


6.4 


8.4 


5.5 




M+F 


1.8 


16.5 


11.9 


1.8 


4.3 


7.6 


6.6 


4.6 


1.8 


6.9 


7.4 


5.4 


Canada 


Males 


2.7 


17.1 


15.5 


6.1 


7.7 


7.5 


5.1 


4.7 


3.5 


8.6 


7.2 


6.5 




Females 


1.4 


9.3 


6.0 


2.6 


4.0 


6.5 


2.6 


3.7 


1.7 


4.0 


4.9 


3.6 




M+F 


2.1 


14.2 


11.4 


4.3 


6.0 


7.1 


3.6 


4.1 


2.7 


6.3 


6.1 


5.1 


Czech Republic 


Males 


9.1 


33.0 


19.7 


2.9 


10.5 


5.7 


1.5 


1.9 


4.2 


10.5 


6.2 


7.2 




Females 


7.6 


18.7 


18.7 


3.5 


9.2 


8.1 


1.4 


1.7 


4.2 


8.1 


8.3 


7.1 




M + F 


8.5 


26.5 


19.2 


3.2 


9.9 


6.9 


1.4 


1.8 


4.2 


9.3 


7.2 


7.1 


Denmark 


Males 


0.4 


4.6 


5.7 


m 


2.6 


1.8 


1.8 


1.6 


0.4 


3.3 


2.3 


2.1 




Females 


1.9 


3.6 


1.8 


m 


1.7 


0.6 


7.9 


3.9 


2.0 


2.6 


1.5 


2.0 




M + F 


1.2 


4.1 


3.7 


6.7 


2.2 


1.1 


5.0 


2.6 


1.2 


2.9 


1.9 


2.0 


Finland 


Males 


2.0 


11.8 


10.6 


5.8 


6.4 


4.5 


7.6 


2.0 


2.5 


7.3 


4.8 


4.8 




Females 


0.7 


5.8 


15.4 


7.7 


5.1 


8.5 


4.1 


6.0 


1.6 


5.0 


8.1 


4.8 




M+F 


1.4 


9.7 


12.3 


6.7 


5.7 


6.2 


4.9 


4.3 


2.1 


6.1 


6.3 


4.8 


France 


Males 


1.8 


20.0 


15.3 


3.0 


5.5 


7.3 


2.3 


5.6 


1.9 


8.2 


8.3 


6.1 




Females 


1.5 


17.4 


16.4 


4.1 


8.0 


10.7 


3.6 


6.1 


1.8 


8.7 


9.9 


6.8 




M + F 


1.6 


18.9 


15.9 


3.6 


6.7 


8.9 


3.1 


5.9 


1.9 


8.4 


9.1 


6.5 


Germany 


Males 


2.5 


18.6 


17.1 


0.5 


6.4 


6.7 


0.4 


1.5 


1.5 


7.1 


6.7 


5.1 


Females 


2.0 


10.9 


7.4 


0.6 


3.6 


5.0 


0.7 


2.4 


1.3 


4.1 


4.7 


3.4 




M + F 


2.3 


14.7 


12.0 


0.5 


5.2 


5.8 


0.5 


1.9 


1.4 


5.7 


5.7 


4.3 


Greece 


Males 


2.5 


14.3 


9.0 


5.4 


1 1.2 


10.6 


9.2 


12.8 


3.2 


11.8 


10.5 


8.5 




Females 


2.9 


18.7 


13.9 


9.3 


14.4 


14.4 


27.3 


16.8 


4.7 


16.0 


14.9 


12.2 




M + F 


2.7 


16.1 


10.9 


7.5 


13.0 


12.5 


20.3 


15.2 


3.9 


14.0 


12.7 


10.4 


Hungary 


Males 


1.7 


14.4 


15.2 


6.4 


6.0 


6.0 


6.0 


0.3 


2.6 


7.3 


7.0 


5.8 


Females 


0.8 


5.1 


5.7 


4.4 


3.6 


4.0 


2.3 


0.5 


1.6 


3.7 


3.7 


3.1 




M + F 


1.3 


9.7 


10.3 


5.3 


4.8 


5.0 


3.8 


0.4 


2.1 


5.5 


5.3 


4.5 


Iceland 


Males 


1.3 


1.2 


3.6 


a 


2.2 


a 


a 


2.2 


1.3 


1.6 


1.8 


1.6 




Females 


2.0 


3.2 


1.4 


a 


a 


a 


20.0 


2.6 


2.0 


2.4 


1.0 


1.8 




M+F 


1.7 


2.3 


2.4 


a 


1.2 


a 


7.8 


2.3 


1.6 


2.0 


1.4 


1.7 


Ireland 


Males 


2.3 


10.0 


7.3 


2.3 


2.0 


2.8 


2.1 


1.4 


2.3 


3.7 


3.3 


3.1 




Females 


1.2 


5.6 


4.6 


1.7 


2.8 


2.5 


2.3 


1.4 


1.3 


3.0 


2.4 


2.2 




M+F 


1.8 


8.3 


6.1 


1.9 


2.4 


2.7 


2.3 


1.4 


1.8 


3.3 


2.8 


2.7 


Italy 


Males 


4.7 


15.5 


11.0 


8.0 


9.6 


8.2 


13.9 


10.9 


5.0 


11.7 


9.5 


9.0 




Females 


4.0 


15.5 


10.2 


9.5 


10.5 


9.2 


17.9 


14.2 


4.7 


11.9 


10.2 


9.3 




M+F 


4.3 


15.5 


10.6 


8.8 


10.1 


8.7 


16.5 


12.9 


4.9 


11.8 


9.9 


9.1 


Luxembourg 


Males 


0.6 


2.3 


2.1 


a 


3.2 


0.0 


3.1 


2.4 


0.5 


2.8 


1.4 


1.6 


Females 


0.9 


7.2 


3.5 


a 


1.7 


0.5 


4.1 


2.2 


0.8 


4.3 


2.1 


2.4 




M + F 


0.8 


4.8 


2.8 


a 


2.5 


0.3 


3.5 


2.3 


0.7 


3.5 


1.8 


2.0 


Mexico 


Males 


1.9 


2.6 


1.8 


0.9 


5.9 


4.2 


2.0 


2.8 


1.9 


2.5 


2.1 


2.1 




Females 


1.2 


1.4 


1.0 


4.2 


2.1 


1.2 


2.1 


2.3 


1.3 


1.6 


1.2 


1.4 




M+F 


1.5 


2.0 


1.4 


3.1 


3.1 


1.8 


2.0 


2.5 


1.6 


2.0 


1.6 


1.7 


Netherlands’ 


Males 


1.8 


4.0 


3.4 


0.6 


1.9 


1.1 


0.4 


2.1 


1.1 


1.9 


2.0 


1.7 




Females 


2.5 


5.1 


5.2 


0.7 


2.0 


2.5 


1.2 


2.3 


1.2 


2.3 


3.1 


2.3 


Norway' 


M+F 


2.1 


4.5 


4.2 


0.7 


2.0 


1.8 


0.8 


2.2 


1.2 


2.1 


2.5 


2.0 


Males 


3.1 


9.0 


6.7 


1.1 


4.7 


4.1 


n 


2.7 


1.7 


4.3 


3.8 


3.4 


Females 


1.3 


8.9 


7.1 


n 


2.5 


3.1 


n 


1.2 


0.5 


2.2 


2.5 


1.9 




M+F 


2.2 


8.9 


6.9 


0.6 


3.7 


3.7 


n 


1.8 


1.1 


3.3 


3.2 


2.7 


Poland 


Males 


7.3 


39.1 


25.9 


3.2 


27.9 


16.1 


1.0 


6.1 


4.0 


20.6 


15.0 


13.3 




Females 


4.7 


31.6 


27.5 


2.7 


28.5 


18.8 


1.5 


7.8 


3.0 


17.3 


16.5 


12.6 




M+F 


6.1 


36.1 


26.6 


2.9 


28.2 


17.4 


1.3 


7.1 


3.5 


18.9 


15.7 


12.9 


Portugal 


Males 


2.7 


6.0 


2.9 


0.3 


4.2 


1.2 


0.4 


2.2 


1.7 


4.3 


2.5 


2.9 


Females 


8.1 


8.3 


5.6 


1.2 


7.4 


4.3 


2.6 


3.7 


4.5 


5.9 


4.9 


5.2 




M+F 


5.1 


6.9 


4.2 


0.8 


5.9 


2.7 


1.8 


3.0 


3.0 


5.1 


3.7 


4.0 


Slo\'ak Republic 


Males 


3.7 


50.7 


43.8 


32.2 


27.3 


19.5 


17.5 


12.4 


10.6 


28.4 


20.0 


19.9 




Females 


1.5 


19.8 


19.3 


37.1 


16.7 


15.0 


17.9 


4.8 


1 1.3 


16.9 


13.8 


14.1 




M+F 


2.6 


37.5 


30.0 


34.8 


22.1 


17.4 


17.7 


8.2 


1 1.0 


22.8 


16.9 


17.0 


Spain 


Males 


10.7 


13.1 


9.1 


1.5 


8.2 


8.5 


2.8 


5.4 


6.2 


7.6 


7.6 


7.3 




Females 


14.8 


18.7 


13.9 


2.0 


13.7 


10.7 


5.5 


8.0 


7.1 


10.5 


10.6 


9.8 




M+F 


12.3 


15.3 


11.1 


1.7 


10.8 


9.6 


4.2 


6.8 


6.6 


9.0 


9.0 


8.5 


Sweden 


Males 


18.6 


17.5 


9.8 


1.0 


6.4 


4.1 


0.1 


0.5 


1.9 


5.9 


3.7 


3.9 




Females 


21.2 


12.2 


9.0 


1.1 


5.4 


3.3 


0.8 


0.8 


2.0 


4.4 


2.9 


3.1 




M+F 


19.8 


15.2 


9.5 


1.0 


5.9 


3.7 


0.5 


0.7 


1.9 


5.2 


3.3 


3.5 


Switzerland 


Males 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 




Females 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 




M+F 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


1.7 


Turkey 


Males 


6.7 


13.6 


10.8 


1 1.4 


10.0 


1 1,4 


23.3 


7.6 


7.8 


12.6 


lO.S 


lO.I 


Females 


2.4 


2.7 


2.1 


8.5 


8.5 


6.4 


25.1 


8.4 


3.5 


5.8 


3.5 


4.3 




M+F 


4.6 


7.6 


6.3 


10.2 


9.4 


9.6 


24.3 


7.9 


5.8 


9.2 


7.3 


7.4 


United Kingdom 


Males 


10.4 


15.2 


13.9 


5.9 


5.8 


4.1 


3.2 


2.0 


7.0 


6.1 


4.3 


5.7 


Females 


4.3 


7.2 


6.3 


3.8 


3.9 


3.0 


2.7 


1.4 


3.9 


3.9 


2.8 


3.5 




M+F 


7.6 


1 1.3 


10.1 


4.9 


4.9 


3.5 


3.0 


1.7 


5.5 


5.0 


3.5 


4.6 


United States' 


Males 


8.5 


10.7 


5.3 


1.4 


4.0 


3.3 


3.3 


2.0 


2.6 


4.7 


3.1 


3.5 




Females 


9.3 


6.9 


8.7 


1.4 


3.3 


3.1 


1.7 


1.0 


2.5 


3.4 


3.0 


2.9 




M+F 


8.9 


9.0 


7.0 


1.4 


3.6 


3.2 


2.4 


1.4 


2.5 


4.0 


3.0 


3.2 

5.6 ; 


[ Country mean 


Males 


4.7 


14.5 


io .8 


J.9 


7.2 


5.6 


4.3 


3.7 


3.2 


7.5 


5.9 


1 


Females 


4.2 


10.3 


8.7 


4.2 


6.4 


5.9 


6.0 


4.0 


2.9 


6.0 


5.6 


4.9 


- _ - 


JI+F 


4.4 


. 12.6 


... 


4.3 




. ..... 5 . 7 . „ 


. 5.2 


3 . 9 . 


_J.O 


.. 6.7 


. 5.7. 


. .5.3 J 



I .Year of reference 2000. 

Source: OECD. See Annex 3 for national data sources (wmv.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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THE SITUATION OF THE YOUTH POPULATION WITH 
LOW LEVELS OF EDUCATION 

• Most persons aged IS to 19 are still in school. In many OECD countries, a high percentage of those 
who are not are either unemployed or not in the labour force. 

• In Austria, Italy, Mexico, the Slovak Republic, Turkey and the United Kingdom, over 10 per cent of 
persons aged 1 S to 19 are neither at school nor in the workforce. 

• This situation is true mainly for young men in Austria, Denmark, Finland, the Slovak Republic and 
Sweden, and young women in Greece, Mexico, Portugal and Turkey. 



Percentage of 15 to 19-year-olds not in education or work, by gender (2001) 



□ Males □ Females 




1 . Year of reference 2000. 

Countries are ranked in ascending order 1 S to 1 9-year-old males not in education or work. 

Source: OECD. Tables CS.laand CS.lb. See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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This indicatot reflects on 
the situation of young 
people Nho ate no longet 
in education but Nho ate 
not yet in employment 



Most 15 to 19-yeat-olds 
ate still at school. In 
many OECD countties, a 
high petcentage of those 
Nho ate not ate eithet 
unemployed ot not in 
the labout fotce. 



BetNeen the ages of 20 
and 24, the scale 



Policy context 

Entering the labour market is often a difficult period of transition. While the 
length of time spent in education has increased, a significant proportion of 
young people still remain marginal if they are neither in education or working, 
i.e., they are either unemployed or in non-employment. This situation gives 
particular cause for concern for younger age groups, many of whom have no 
unemployment status or welfare cover (see .4 CaringWorld, OECD, 1999). 

As the interrelationships between education, the economy and the well-being 
of nations become ever closer, providing for effective educational careers of 
young people and for successful transitions from initial education to working 
life become major policy concerns. Rising skill demands in OECD countries 
have made upper secondary diplomas a minimum for successfully entering the 
labour market and a basis for further participation in lifelong learning. Young 
people with lower qualifications run a higher risk of long-term unemployment 
or unstable or unfulfilling employment, which can have additional consequences 
such as social exclusion. 

Evidence and explanations 
Young people not in education or work 

Over 80 per cent of persons between the ages of 15 and 19 are in education in 
most OECD countries. A small proportion of this age group is employed after 
having left school, although this figure is as high as 10 or 20 per cent in some 
OECD countries (Table C5.1). 

There is, however, a group of young people who are no longer in education 
but not yet at work. Some are officially unemployed if they are actively seeking 
work, while those who are not doing so for some reason are considered 
to be in non -employment. Their reasons may be many and varied, such 
as discouragement because of the difficulty of finding work or voluntary 
withdrawal because of family circumstances. In 18 out of 27 OECD countries, 
the proportion of these young people is higher than the proportion of those 
with unemployment status. 

To be out of education or out of employment is very uncommon in Denmark, 
France, Iceland, Luxembourg, the Netherlands and Norway yet common in 
Austria, Italy, Mexico, the Slovak Republic, Turkey and the United Kingdom. 
In these OECD coimtries, over 10 per cent of young people aged 15 to 19 are 
neither at school nor in work (Table C5.1). In other OECD countries, the 
proportion is lower but not insignificant, ranging from 4 to 10 per cent. The 
problem mainly affects young men in Austria, Denmark, Finland, the Slovak 
Republic and Sweden, and young women in Greece, Mexico, Portugal and 
Turkey (Chart C6.1). 

Young people with low qualifications may run an increased risk of long-term 
unemployment or of unstable, unfulfilling employment, which can have other 
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negative consequences such as social exclusion. Early drop-out has become one 
of the most important educational policy problems. For students between 20 
and 24 years, the scale of the problem grows and changes since most young 
people are entering the labour market at that age. Most have just completed 
initial education . There is often a period of unemployment before finding a job 
(Chart C6.2). 



of the problem qyons and 
changes since most young 
people enter the labour 
market at that age. 




Percentage of 20 to 24-year-olds who are not in education and who have not attained 
upper secondary education, by gender (2001) 



% 

80 

70 

60 

50 

40 

30 

20 

10 

0 

1 , Year of reference 2000, 

Countries are ranked in ascending order the percentage oj 20 to 24-year-old males who are not in education and who have not completed 
upper secondary education. 

Source: OECD. Table C6.1 . See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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Three different patterns exist. In a first group of eight OECD countries 
including Nordic and Eastern European countries as well as Switzerland and 
the United Kingdom, the proportion of young people without upper secondary 
education in the age group remains under 10 per cent. Tliis particular group 
is certainly in a difficult position, but its extent is limited. For a second group 
of 12 out of 27 OECD countries, this potentially “at risk” group represents 
between 10 and 20 per cent of the age group. The challenge in terms of 
increasing upper secondary graduation rates is significant here. For the third 
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group of eight OECD countries, more than 20 per cent of the age group falls 
under this category. 

The consequences of having left school vs^ithout an upper secondary qualification 
can be observed by comparing the work status of those with and those without 
an upper secondary qualification. In all OECD countries except one, higher 
educational attainment is associated with an average increase in the employment 
rate of 19 percentage points. The comparison also reveals some patterns related 
to the specific organisation of the labour market. The gap between those who 
have attained upper secondary education and those who have not is remarkably 
small in all Mediterranean countries, which suggests a good match between 
qualifications - even if these are low - and employment. The United Kingdom 
is an interesting case in that the prevalence of low qualifications is among 
the lowest among OECD countries, but the unemployment differentials are 
particularly high, suggesting that the few persons who have not obtained an 
upper secondary qualification are particularly disadvantaged. 



dMOj. I 



Employment rates for 20 to 24-year-olds who are not in education, 
by level of educational attainment (2001) 



% 



□ Below upper secondary education □ Upper secondary education and above 
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1 . Year of reference 2000. 

Countries are ranked in descending order oj the employment rate oj 20 to 24-year-olds who are not in education and who have not completed 
upper secondary education. 

Source: OECD. Table C6.1 . See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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Definitions and methodologies 

The indicator is based on labour force survey data on age-specific proportions 
of young people in each of the specified categories. The definitions of the 
labour force statuses of those not in education (and not enrolled in v\rork- 
study programmes) are based on ILO guidelines. Data for this indicator were 
calculated from the special OECD data collection on transition from education 
to work (see Indicator A 1 2). 

An "early school leaver” could broadly be defined as "a young person who has not 
attained upper secondary education and is not in education, or in a work-study 
programme leading to an upper secondary qualification or higher”. However, 
such a definition needs to include the specification of an age group within which 
very few people can still be attending school at the primary or secondary level. 

Young people aged 18 and 19, in a significant number of OECD countries, are 
still enrolled in upper secondary education. Very early leavers may eventually 
return to school. Moreover, labour market outcomes at early ages may not be 
representative of outcomes at later ages. The OECD therefore defines a young 
adult with low level of education as "a person aged 20-24 years who has not 
attained upper secondary education and who is not enrolled in education nor in 
a work-study programme”. 
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Table C6.1. 



Percentage of 20 to 24-year-olds not in education, by level of educational attainment, gender and work status (2001) 







Below upper secondary education 


Upper 


secondary education and above 


In 

education 


Total 20 to 
24-year- 
olds 




Employed 


Unemployed 


Not in the 
labour 
force 


Sub-total 


Employed 


Unemployed 


Not in the 
labour 
force 


Sub-total 


Australia 


Males 


13.4 


4.0 


1.6 


18.9 


37.1 


3.9 


2.0 


43.0 


38.1 


100 




Females 


9.2 


3.2 


6.4 


18.9 


39.4 


2.8 


4.1 


46.2 


34.9 


100 




M+F 


11.3 


3.6 


4.0 


18.9 


38.2 


3.3 


3.0 


44.6 


36.S 


100 


Austria 


Males 


8.6 


1.4 


2.2 


12.2 


S2.6 


2.8 


8.0 


63.5 


24.3 


100 




Females 


7.8 


0.7 


4.S 


12.9 


50.6 


1.9 


4.1 


S6.6 


30.S 


100 




M+F 


8.2 


1.1 


3.3 


12.6 


SI. 6 


2.4 


6.0 


60.0 


27.4 


100 


Belgium 


Males 


10.9 


3.9 


1.5 


16.2 


3S.0 


3.S 


2.0 


40.5 


43.3 


100 




Females 


S.2 


2.0 


4.0 


11.1 


34.S 


4.4 


4.8 


43.8 


4S.1 


100 




M+F 


8.0 


2.9 


2.7 


13.7 


34.8 


4.0 


3.4 


42.1 


44.2 


100 


Canada 


Males 


8.4 


2.7 


2.4 


13. S 


40.6 


S.9 


3.4 


49.9 


36.6 


100 




Females 


3.S 


0.9 


3.9 


8.3 


40.6 


3.1 


6.3 


49.9 


41.8 


100 




M+F 


6.0 


1 .8 


3.1 


10.9 


40.6 


4.S 


4.8 


49.9 


39.1 


100 


C'/eeb Republic 


Males 


4.2 


2.S 


1.0 


1.1 


61.6 


7.9 


1.2 


70.7 


21.6 


100 




Females 


2.2 


1.3 


3.3 


6.7 


49. S 


6.9 


12.3 


68.6 


24.6 


100 




M+F 


3.2 


1.9 


2.1 


7.2 


SS.7 


7.4 


6.6 


69.7 


23.1 


100 


Denmark 


Males 


13.6 


1.2 


O.S 


IS. 4 


32.1 


1.4 


0.7 


34.2 


S0.4 


100 




Females 


9.8 


1.6 


4.7 


16.1 


20.9 


1.7 


1.4 


23.9 


60.0 


100 




M+F 


11.7 


1.4 


2.6 


IS. 7 


26.4 


l.S 


1.0 


29.0 


SS.3 


100 


Finland 


Males 


S.8 


1.8 


2.7 


10.4 


29.8 


5.4 


S.9 


41.1 


48.5 


100 




Females 


2.1 


O.S 


2.2 


4.8 


2S.8 


4.S 


S.6 


36.0 


59.2 


100 




M+F 


3.9 


1.2 


2.S 


7.6 


27.8 


5.0 


S.8 


38.6 


S3.9 


100 


France 


Males 


8.9 


4.S 


1.9 


IS. 2 


29.6 


3.7 


0.8 


34.2 


50.6 


100 




Females 


4.S 


3.3 


4.2 


12.0 


23.0 


S.4 


2.9 


31.4 


S6.7 


100 




M+F 


6.7 


3.9 


3.0 


13.6 


26.3 


4.6 


1.9 


32.8 


S3. 6 


100 


Germany 


Males 


9.1 


2.8 


2.2 


14.1 


44.0 


4.4 


4.4 


S2.8 


33.1 


100 




Females 


6.8 


1.8 


6.9 


1S.4 


37.9 


2.4 


7.0 


47.2 


37.4 


100 




M + F 


8.0 


2.3 


4.4 


14.7 


41.1 


3.4 


S.6 


SO.l 


35.2 


100 


Greece 


Males 


17.4 


3.4 


1.9 


22.8 


30.7 


8.4 


3.9 


43.0 


34.2 


100 




Females 


S.l 


2.8 


6.0 


13.9 


27. S 


13.2 


6.S 


47.2 


38.9 


100 




M + F 


10.9 


3.1 


4.0 


18.1 


29.0 


10.9 


S.3 


4S.2 


36.7 


100 


Hungary 


Males 


7.8 


2.2 


3.9 


13.9 


43.9 


S.l 


4.S 


S3.4 


32.7 


100 




Females 


4.1 


0.8 


9.0 


14.0 


34.3 


2.9 


1 1.8 


49.1 


37.0 


100 




M+F 


6.0 


l.S 


6.S 


14.0 


39.0 


4.0 


8.2 


SI. 2 


34.8 


100 


Iceland 


Males 


31.8 


1.9 


0.0 


33.7 


16.8 


O.S 


O.S 


17.7 


48.6 


100 




Females 


22. S 


O.S 


3.3 


26.4 


19.8 


1.1 


0.0 


20.9 


S2.7 


100 




M+F 


27.3 


1.3 


1.6 


30.1 


18.3 


0.8 


0.2 


19.3 


S0.6 


100 


Ireland 


Males 


IS. 3 


2,0 


1.8 


19.1 


S3. 2 


1.6 


1.2 


S6.1 


24.8 


100 




Females 


6.S 


0.8 


4.8 


12.0 


49.7 


2.2 


4.2 


S6.1 


31.8 


100 




M + F 


10.9 


1.4 


3.3 


IS. 6 


Si.S 


1.9 


2.7 


S6.1 


28.3 


100 


Italy 


Males 


20.3 


S.6 


S.2 


31.1 


20.8 


6.2 


7.0 


34.0 


34.9 


100 




Females 


9.S 


4.1 


9.1 


22.6 


20.9 


7.8 


6.4 


3S.1 


42.3 


100 




M + F 


14.9 


4.8 


7.1 


26.9 


20.8 


7.0 


6.7 


34.6 


38.6 


100 


Luxembourg 


Males 


22.4 


3.1 


1.6 


27.1 


26.1 


1.2 


1.3 


28.6 


44.3 


100 




Females 


17.4 


O.S 


6.2 


24.2 


2S.1 


2.3 


2.0 


29.3 


46.5 


100 




M+F 


19.9 


1.8 


4.0 


2S.6 


2S.6 


1.8 


1.6 


29.0 


4S.4 


100 


Mexico 


Males 


64.7 


1.9 


2.7 


69.3 


8.9 


0.6 


0.3 


9.9 


20.8 


100 




Females 


26.9 


1.0 


40.0 


68.0 


9.S 


0.6 


4.S 


14.S 


17.S 


100 




M+F 


44.6 


l.S 


22. S 


68.6 


9.2 


0.6 


2.S 


12.4 


19.1 


100 


Netherlamis' 


Males 


21 .1 


1.0 


1.9 


24.0 


36.0 


0.9 


1.3 


38.2 


37.8 


100 




Females 


12.7 


1.0 


S.6 


19.3 


40.6 


1.3 


3.3 


4S.3 


3S.4 


100 




M+F 


17.0 


1.0 


3.7 


21.7 


38.3 


1.1 


2.3 


41.7 


36.6 


100 


Norway' 


Males 


3.6 


0.4 


0.2 


4.3 


S6.6 


3.9 


2.S 


63.0 


32.7 


100 




Females 


1.7 


0.3 


0.9 


2.9 


38.2 


1.9 


S.9 


46.0 


Sl.l 


100 




M + F 


2.7 


0.4 


0.6 


3.6 


47.6 


2.9 


4.2 


S4.7 


41.7 


100 


Poland 


Males 


4.0 


3.8 


2.0 


9.8 


27.4 


16.7 


3.0 


47.2 


43.0 


100 




Females 


1.6 


2.0 


2.6 


6.2 


22. S 


IS. 3 


8.6 


46.4 


47.4 


100 




M+F 


2.8 


2.9 


2.3 


8.0 


24.9 


16.0 


S.9 


46.8 


4S.2 


100 


Portugal 


Males 


49.6 


3.4 


3.0 


S6.0 


12.9 


0.9 


0.4 


14.2 


29.8 


100 




Females 


30.3 


3.2 


4.6 


38.0 


16.9 


2.8 


1.6 


21.2 


40.7 


100 




M+F 


39.9 


3.3 


3.8 


47.0 


14.9 


1.8 


1.0 


17.7 


3S.3 


100 


Slovak Republic 


Males 


0.8 


3.1 


1.4 


S.3 


46.7 


2S.3 


6.1 


78.2 


16.S 


100 




Females 


0.8 


0.9 


2.4 


4.2 


43.0 


16.0 


14.4 


73.4 


22.4 


100 




M+F 


0.8 


2.1 


1.9 


4.8 


44.9 


20.7 


10.2 


7S.8 


19.4 


100 


Spain 


Males 


29.S 


4.9 


2.3 


36.7 


20.3 


2.7 


1.2 


24.3 


39.1 


100 




Females 


14.9 


4.9 


S.S 


2S.3 


19.6 


S.6 


2.8 


28.0 


46.7 


100 




M+F 


22.4 


4.9 


3.8 


31.2 


20.0 


4.1 


2.0 


26.1 


42.8 


100 


Swetlen 


Males 


8.4 


2.0 


1.0 


1 1.4 


4S.1 


3.9 


3.S 


S2.S 


36.1 


100 




Females 


6.1 


1.1 


1.6 


8.8 


38.3 


3.3 


4.3 


4S.9 


4S.3 


100 




M+F 


7.3 


1.6 


1.3 


10.2 


41.8 


3.6 


3.9 


49.3 


40.6 


100 


Switzerland 


Males 


4.7 


m 


m 


7.3 


43.9 


m 


m 


SO.l 


42.6 


100 




Females 


m 


m 


m 


m 


SI. 9 


m 


m 


S8.3 


36.7 


100 




M+F 


4.4 


m 


m 


6.2 


47.8 


m 


4.1 


S4.1 


39.8 


100 


Turkey 


Males 


38. S 


7.3 


7.0 


S2.8 


19. S 


5.3 


7.3 


32.1 


IS. 2 


100 




Females 


16.8 


1.8 


46.0 


64.6 


9.1 


4.0 


13.0 


26.0 


9.4 


100 




M+F 


27.6 


4.S 


26.6 


58.7 


14.3 


4.7 


10.1 


29.1 


12.2 


100 


United Kingdom 


Males 


4.S 


1.3 


1.7 


7.6 


S2.4 


4.8 


2.S 


S9.7 


32.8 


100 




Females 


2.1 


0.6 


S.3 


8.1 


4S.3 


3.3 


9.S 


S8.1 


33.8 


100 




M+F 


3.4 


1.0 


3.S 


7.8 


48.9 


4.0 


6.0 


S8.9 


33.3 


100 


United States' 


Males 


10.3 


l.S 


1.8 


13.6 


48.3 


3.3 


4.0 


SS.6 


30.8 


100 




Females 


S.O 


0.8 


S.4 


11.1 


42. S 


2.6 


9.6 


S4.7 


34.1 


100 





M+F, 


7.7 


1.1 


3.6 


12.4 


■■ 4S.4 


2.9 


6.8 


SS.l 


32. S 


100 


I Countrj' mean 


Males 


16.2 


2.7 


2.0 


21.1 


36.0 


4.8 


2.9 


44.0 


34.9 


100 ' ’ 




Females 


S.7 


1.6 


7.3 


17.6 


32.5 


4.4 


5.8 


42.9 


39.3 


too 


' ■ ' - 


M+F 


12.5 


2.2 


. 4.7 


I 9 .S , 


,-34.2. 


„ 4.6, 


4.5 


43.5 


37.1 


100 >■ 



Note: Students in work<study programmes are considered to be both in education and employed, irrespective of their labour market status according to the 
ILO definition. 



I .Year of reference 2000. 

Source: OECD. See Annex 3 for national data sources {www.oecd.org / els / education / eag2002) . 
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CHAPTER D □ 



OVERVIEW 

Indicator D1: Total intended instruction time for students 9 to 14 
years of age 

Table D1 . 1 . Intended instruction time in public institutions (2000) 

Table D1 .2a. Intended instruction time for 9 to 1 1 -year-olds in public 
institutions, by subject (2000) 

Table D1 .2b. Intended instruction time for 1 2 to 14-year-olds in public 
institutions, by subject (2000) 

Table D1 .3. Additional instruction time and learning time of 1 5 -year-olds 

( 2000 ) 

Indicator D2: Class size and ratio of students to teaching staff 

Table D2. 1 . Average class size, by type of institution and level of education 

( 2000 ) 

Table D2.2. Ratio of students to teaching staff in public and private institutions 
by level of education, calculations based on full-time equivalents (2000) 

Indicator D3: Use and availability of computers at school and in 
the home 

Table D3. 1 . Ratio of students to computers (2000) 

Table D3. 2. Availability of computers and computer netw^orks in schools in 
which 15-year-olds are enrolled (2000) 

Table D 3. 3. The extent to which learning is hindered by a lack of computers 
for instruction or lack of multi-media resources for instruction in schools in 
which 15-year-olds are enrolled (2000) 

Table D3.4. Availability of computers to use at home and at school for 1 5- 
year-olds (2000) 

Table D3.5. Frequency of use of computers at home and at school by 1 5 -year- 
olds (2000) 

Table D3.6. 15 -year- olds who use computers to help them learn school 
material (2000) 

Indicator D4: Attitudes and experiences of males and females 
using information technology (2000) 

Table D4. 1 . Perceived comfort with and ability to use computers of 1 5y ear- 
olds, by gender (2000) 

Table D4.2. 15-year-old students’ interest in using computers, by gender 

( 2000 ) 

Indicator D5: Classroom and school climate 

Table D5.1. Classroom climate for 15year-olds (2000) 

Table D5.2. Homework policy and pressure on 15-year-olds to achieve (2000) 
Table D5.3. Quality and use of school resources for 15 -year- olds (2000) 

Table D5.4. Broader engagement of 15-year-olds with school (2000) 



Chapter D examines the 
learning environment 
and organisation of 
schools, in terms of . . . 



. . .student learning 
conditions,... 



...the availability and 
use of information 
technology at school 
and at home,... 



...the classroom and 
school climate . . . 
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...and teacher working 
conditions. 



Indicator D6: Salaries of teachers in public primary and 
secondary schools 

Table D6. 1 .Teachers* salaries (2000) 

Table D6. 2. Adjustments to base salary for teachers in public schools (2000) 

Indicator D7: Teaching time and teachers' working time 

Table D7. 1 .The organisation of teachers* working time (2000) 

Table D7.2. Number of teaching hours per year (1996, 2000) 

Indicators D1 on instruction time, D6 on teachers* salaries and bonus systems, 
and D7 on teacher working time draw on system- level information on 
teachers and the curriculum collected annually. Annex 3 (see www.oecd.org/ 
els/ education /eag 2002) adds to this a rich source of qualitative information on 
differences and similarities between countries in instruction time, teachers’ pay 
scales and bonus systems, and definitions of teaching and working time. It also 
helps readers to interpret comparisons and data on individual countries. 

Indicators D3 to D5 and part of indicator D 1 draw on data from the Programme 
of International Student Assessment (PISA). For detailed information on PISA, 
see www.pisa.oecd.org . 
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TOTAL INTENDED INSTRUCTION TIME 
FOR STUDENTS 9 TO 1 4 YEARS OF AGE 

• Students between the ages of 9 and 1 1 spend, on average, 841 hours per year in the classroom, while 
students between the ages of 1 2 and 1 4 spend nearly 1 00 hours more per year. However, the figure 
varies significantly across countries. 

• On average across countries, reading and writing in the language of instruction, mathematics and 
science comprise about half of the compulsory curriculum for 9 to 1 1 -year-olds and 40 per cent for 1 2 
to 14- year- olds. 

• 1 5 -year-old students spend an average of 4.6 hours per week on homework and learning in the language 
of instruction, mathematics and science in addition to the instruction time spent in the classroom. 

• On average, one in three 1 5 -year-olds receive private instruction outside school at least occasionally. 

• The degree to which schools and local and regional authorities can specify curricular content and 
timetables varies widely from country to country. 
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Intended instruction time in public institutions, by school subject (2000) 

Percentage of total intended instruction time allocatedjor the compulsory core curriculum, by subject, compulsory 
Jlexible curriculum and non-compulsory curriculum, Jbr 9 to 1 1 -year-olds and 12 to 14-year-oIds 



Intended instruction time for 9 to 1 1 -year-olds (Average total intended instruction time 841 hours) 

Mathematics 




Intended instruction time for 12 to 14-year-olds (Average total intended instruction time 936 hours) 



Science 



Mathematics 

12% 




Source: OECD. Tables D1 ,2a and D1 ,2b. See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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Policy content 

The amount and quality of the time that people spend learning between early 
childhood and the start of their working hves are decisive for shaping their 
lives, socially and economically. Instruction time in formal classroom settings 
comprises a large part of the pubhc investment in student learning. Matching 
resources with students’ needs and using time in an optimal manner, from 
the perspective of the learner and of public investment, are major challenges 
for education policy. The costs of resources depend primarily on the costs of 
teacher labour, of institutional maintenance, and of other educational resources. 
The length of time during which resources are made available to students, as 
shown in this indicator on instruction time in classroom settings in the formal 
education system, are therefore important. 

Student learning time includes hours spent in the formal classroom setting as 
well as time spent on homework and in other learning activities organised by 
the school such as remedial tutoring, enrichment classes and interest clubs. It 
often also includes private lessons, tutoring and other forms of out-of-school 
learning that are much more difficult to quantify. The indicator does report 
on two important aspects of extra-curricular learning, namely the incidence 
of organised instruction in addition to the formal curriculum both inside and 
outside school, and the time that 15 -year-olds report spending on homework. 

Evidence and explanations 
What this indicator shows 

This indicator captures intended instruction time as a measure of exposure to 
learning in formal classroom settings as per pubhc regulations. It also shows 
how instruction time is allocated to different curricular areas. The indicator 
is calculated as the intended net hours of instruction for the grades in which 
the majority of students are 9 to 14 years of age. Although such data are 
difficult to compare across countries because of different curriculum policies, 
they nevertheless provide an indication of how much contact time countries 
consider students need in order to achieve the educational goals that have been 
set for them. 

In some countries, intended instruction time varies considerably between 
regions or different types of school. In many countries, local education 
authorities or schools can determine the number and allocation of hours. 
Additional teacher time is often planned for individual remedial teaching or 
enhancement of the curriculum. On the other hand, time may be lost because 
too few qualified substitutes exist to replace absent teachers or because students 
are absent. 

Annual instruction time should also be seen together with the length of 
compulsory education, which measures the time during which young people 
receive full-time educational support from public resources, or during which 
more than 90 per cent of the population participates in education (see Indicator 
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This indicator shorn 
intended instruction 
time in classroom 
settings in the formal 
education system. . . 



. . . and sheds some light 
on the incidence of 
learning outside school. 



Intended instruction 
time is an important 
indicator of the public 
resources invested in 
education. . . 



. . . but needs to be 
interpreted in the 
context of often 
considerable variation 
beth/een regions and 
schools. . . 



. . . and in the context 
of other measures of 
learning time and of the 
quality of teaching that 
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are not caf)tured 
by this indicator. 


Cl). Intended instruction time also does not capture the quality of learning 
opportunities that are being provided or the level or quality of human and 
material resources involved. Other indicators in this section tackle the problem 
of the availability of educational resources (Indicators D3 and D5) and of 
teachers relative to the student population (Indicator D2), and the quality of 
the learning climate in schools and classrooms (Indicator D5). 


Responsibilities for 
curriculum provision are 
distributed in different Nays. 


Curriculum policies 

Decision-making responsibilities for planning students’ programmes of learning 
vary greatly from country to country. Two basic models exist in OECD 
countries, with several variants. 


In some OEQP countries, 
subjects and content 
are defined, and time is 
allocated at a national 
(or sub-national) level. . . 


In one model of curriculum regulation, national or regional authorities specify 
subject areas, the time allocated to them and the content, and schools must 
respect with a greater or lesser degree of flexibility these national or sub- 
national curricular specifications. In Austria, England, France, Germany, 
Greece and Spain, the national authorities (German Lander, Spanish Autonomous 
Communities) establish curricula for all types of schools, grades and subjects. 
Typically, the documents define subjects, the time allocated to them and 
content in more or less detail by grade level and type of programme, while the 
school is responsible for managing and delivering the curriculum. 




Curriculum regulation in Spain 



In Spain, the governments of Autonomous Communities state the curriculum for their community 
by specifying the subjects and number of hours per school year to be devoted to each subject. 
The governments must necessarily include the compulsory curriculum prescribed by the central 
government (65 per cent of the total compulsory curriculum, or 55 per cent if the community has 



its own language). 




. . . Nhile in others, local 
school authorities, or the 
schools themselves, are 
primarily responsible for 
providing the curricula, 
with attainment targets 
set at the national level. . . 


In the second model of curriculum regulation, national authorities establish 
attainment targets or standards, while local authorities or schools are responsible 
for planning and implementing curricula. For example, in Belgium (Flemish 
Community), the Czech Republic, New Zealand and Portugal (primary level), 
national policy documents describe the targets, and local authorities or schools 
specify the subjects, content and time allocated to them. 
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Curriculum guidance in New Zealand 

In New Zealand, the national curriculum is specified by seven learning area statements for 
mathematics, science, English, technology, social studies, health and physical education and the 
arts. State and state-integrated schools are required to provide programmes of learning based on the 
statements for all students in grades 1 to 10. However, how schools do this is not prescribed either 
in terms of time allocations or programme /timetable arrangements. Modern foreign languages are 
not compulsory at any level, and in New Zealand, community languages and international languages 
are considered foreign languages. 



Primary education curricula in Portugal 

In Portugal, the primary education curriculum does not specify the amount of hours per week 
allocated to each subject area; it only indicates the total amount of hours per week. Study areas 
include physical education, music, drama and plastic education; environmental studies; Portuguese 
language; mathematics and religion or personal and social development. Teachers may allocate the 
time for each subject area up to a total amount of 25 hours per week. 



Finland, Hungary, Ireland and Sweden combine these two models. Local 
authorities and schools are required to develop the programme of learning, 
but they are guided by national curriculum documents on subject and content, 
which provide broad directions concerning time allocations to study areas at 
the national level. Schools in these countries enjoy a fair degree of flexibility in 
offering additional instruction and even individual tutoring for students. 



. . . and yet in other-s, 
combinations of the t\NO 
models exist 



Primary education curriculum in Ireland 

In Ireland, the primary school curriculum is integrated and envisages an integrated learning 
experience for children. Learning experiences are organised to foster cross-curricular activity. 
Schools are required to develop their own curricula, but are assisted in planning and implementing 
them by a framework allocating minimal times to each of the main study areas. 
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Curriculum regulations in Sweden 

In Sweden, the curriculum prescribed by legislation states the total number of hours per subject or 
group of subjects for the nine years of compulsory education. Municipalities and schools decide in 
which year a given subject should be introduced and how many hours are needed for each subject 
in any academic year. 



Compulsory intended instruction time in classroom settings in the 
formal education system 



On civetage, 9 peh cent 
of compulsory 
instruction time belongs 
to the flexible part of the 
curriculum in the grades 
yy/here most students are 
9 to 14 years of age. 



In most OECD countries, the number of hours of compulsory instruction is 
defined. Within the compulsory part of the curriculum, students have varying 
degrees of freedom to choose the subjects they want to learn. On average, the 
flexible part of the curriculum comprises 7 per cent of compulsory instruction 
time in the grades where most students are 9 to 1 1 years old, and 9 per cent for 
students 12 to 14 years of age. However, in Australia, the flexible part of the 
curriculum is 60 and 28 per cent in the two age groups respectively, whereas 
it is zero in one-third of OECD countries. For 12 to 14-year-old students in 
Belgium, the Czech Republic, Finland, Iceland, the Netherlands, Portugal, 
Scotland and Spain, at least 10 per cent of the compulsory curriculum is flexible 
(Tables D1 .2a and D1 .2b). 



I CtoSPoTI 

Average number of hours per year devoted to foreign language instruction 
in public institutions for 9 to 14-year-olds (2000) 




Countries are ranked in descending order oj the number oj hours per year devoted to foreign language instruction for 9 to 14-year-olds. 
Source: OECD. Tables D1 .2a and D1 ,2b. See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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For students 9 to 1 1 years of age, 48 per cent of the compulsory curriculum on 
average is devoted to the three basic subject areas: reading and writing (23 per 
cent), mathematics (15 per cent) and science (8 per cent). On average, 9 per 
cent of the compulsory curriculum is devoted to social studies and 6 per cent 
to modern foreign languages (Chart D1 .2). Arts account for 1 1 per cent and 
physical education accounts for 8 per cent of the total compulsory curriculum 
time. These seven study areas form part of the curriculum in all OECD 
countries for these age cohorts. Religion or moral education is included in the 
curriculum in about half of the countries. At this level, classroom activities in 
the study areas are not necessarily organised as separate subject classes (Tables 
D 1 . 2a and D 1 . 2b) . 

For 12 to 14-year-old students in OECD countries, 40 per cent of the 
compulsory curriculum, on average, is devoted to three basic subject areas: 
reading and writing (16 per cent), mathematics (12 per cent) and science 
(1 1 per cent). In these age cohorts, a relatively larger part of the curriculum 
is devoted to social studies (12 per cent) and modern foreign languages 
(10 per cent) (Chart D1.2), whereas somewhat less time is devoted to arts 
(8 per cent). Physical education accounts for 8 per cent. These seven study 
areas form part of the curriculum in all OECD countries for lower secondary 
students. Technology is included in about two-thirds of the countries, 
and religion is included in about half of the OECD countries as part of the 
compulsory curriculum (Tables D1 .2a and D1 .2b). 

Total intended instruction time in classroom settings in the formal 
education system 

Intended instruction time is an estimate of the number of hours during which 
students are taught both the compulsory and non-compulsory parts of the 
curriculum. Total intended instruction time in classroom settings in the formal 
education system for 9 to 1 1 -year-old students ranges from a yearly average 
of less than 700 hours in Finland and Iceland to 1 000 hours or more in Italy, 
the Netherlands and Scotland. These figures do not include individualised 
instruction outside classroom settings, which is considerable in many countries, 
including Finland and Iceland (Table D1 . 1). 

For 12 to 14-year-old students, the average intended instruction time per year 
ranges from less than 800 hours in Sweden and Turkey to more than 1 100 hours 
in Austria and Mexico. The OECD average for the 12 to 14 age cohorts is 936 
hours per year (Table D 1 . 1 ) . 

On average, the non-compulsory part of the curriculum comprises 2 per cent 
of the total instruction time for 9 to 1 1 -year-old students and 4 per cent for 
12 to 14-year-old students. However, a considerable amount of additional non- 
compulsory instruction time can sometimes be provided. In primary schools, all 
intended instruction time is compulsory for students in most OECD countries, 
but the additional non-compulsory part is as high as 20 per cent in Hungary and 
around 10 per cent in New Zealand and Turkey. At the lower secondary level, 
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About half of 
con?f>ulsoty instruction 
time tends to be devoted 
to reading and \^riting, 
mathematics and science 
for all students 9 to 11 
years of age. . . 



. . . and 40 f>er cent for 
students 12 to 14 years 
of age. 



Total intended 
instruction time for 9 to 
11-year~olds averages to 
841 hours. . . 



. . . and to 9^6 hours for 
12 to 14-year-olds. 



On average, the non- 
compulsory part of the 
curriculum accounts 
for 3 per cent of total 
intended instruction 
time, but this varies 
greatly across countries. 
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In most OECD countries, 
total intended instruction time 
for 12 to 14-year-old students 
remained unchanged between 
1996 and 2000. 

Homework and other 
out-of-school learning 
play an important part 
for 15-year-olds. . . 



. . . rsiith dose to the 
equivalent of one-third 
of instruction time in the 
language of instruction, 
mathematics and science 
devoted to homework. 



School principals 
and students in PISA 
)Nere asked about the 
additional instruction 
offered by the school for 
15-year-old students. 



a sizeable non-compulsory fraction of instruction time is provided in Australia, 
Belgium Denmark, England, France, Himgary, Ireland, New Zealand and 
Turkey, which ranges from 5 per cent in Australia and New Zealand to 28 per 
cent in Hungary (Tables D1 .2a and D1 .2b and Chart D1 .1). 

In most OECD countries, total intended instruction time for students aged 12 
to 14 did not change between 1996 and 2000. However, it increased by 1 1 per 
cent in the Czech Republic and New Zealand (see Annex 3 at www.oecd.org/els/ 
education / eaglOOl) . 

Homework 

Practices and policies concerning homework are other elements in this equation 
that can substantially influence how much time students spend learning. In many 
countries, homework constitutes a major part of students’ learning time. In 
PISA 2000, 1 5 -year-olds were asked to specify how much time they spend each 
week on homework in the language of assessment, mathematics and science. 

In PISA, 15-year-olds reported spending an average of 4.6 hours on homework 
and learning in the language of instruction, mathematics and science. Students 
in Greece, however, reported spending about 7 hours per week. Students in 
Australia, Canada, Denmark, France, Hungary, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Mexico, 
New Zealand, Poland, Portugal, Spain and the United Kingdom reported 
spending more time on homework in the core subjects than the OECD average. 
Students in Austria, the Czech Republic, Finland, Japan, Korea, Luxembourg, 
Sweden and Switzerland, by contrast, reported spending less than the OECD 
average time on homework (Table D1 .3). 

Additional instruction time 

A policy on a flexible curriculum is often used to respond to students’ specific 
interests or to their need for remedial instruction in OECD countries. In 
addition, parents often seek tutoring and instruction for their children beyond 
what the school can offer. In PISA, school principals in secondary schools were 
asked whether their school offers i) extra courses on academic subjects for gifted 
students, ii) special training in the test language for low achievers. Hi) special 
courses in study skills for low achievers, iv) special tutoring by staff members and 
v) room(s) where students can do their homework with staff help. 15-year-old 
students in the same schools were asked whether they had attended additional 
extension or enrichment courses or remedial courses in the test language and 
in other subjects or training to improve their study skills, and whether they 
received additional instruction outside of the school. The responses to these 
questions give some hints of further learning opportunities beyond formal 
classroom instruction. Although the age cohort responding to the questions in 
the PISA student questionnaire is somewhat older than that referred to in the 
first part of this indicator, the characteristic differences between countries may 
suggest policy issues that warrant attention (Table D1 .3). 
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On average across OECD countries, the schools of about half of the 15- 
year-olds offer additional instruction, and about two-thirds of schools offer 
individual tutoring for students. Schools in Australia, Canada, Finland, Iceland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, New Zealand, Portugal, Sweden and the United Kingdom 
offer additional instruction for interested students and remedial teaching for 
students in need relatively more frequently. For example, over 90 per cent 
of IS-year-olds attend schools where remedial courses for low achievers are 
offered in the language of instruction in Iceland, Italy, New Zealand, Norway, 
Portugal and Sweden (Table D1 .3). 

By contrast, only half of 15-year-olds go to such schools in Belgium, Germany, 
Korea, Mexico and Poland. Where more than 90 per cent of students receive 
individual tutoring from staff members in Denmark, Finland, Japan, New 
Zealand and the United Kingdom, less than 40 per cent are offered such help in 
Austria, Germany and France (Table D1 .3). 

Comparing these findings with the intended instruction time reported on the 
system level, one finds that a relatively low amount of intended instruction 
time does not necessarily equate with an insufficient amoimt of instruction. For 
example, Austria, France, Greece and Mexico are among the countries with 
the highest amount of intended instruction time, yet fewer schools reported 
offering additional instruction time. By contrast, Finland, Iceland, Norway, 
Sweden and Portugal appear to have the fewest classroom instruction hours 
among the OECD countries, yet belong to the group of countries where most 
schools reported offering additional courses to meet special needs of students 
(Tables Dl.l andDl.3). 

Students seek not only additional courses in schools, but also additional 
instruction outside school. In Japan, 30 and 55 per cent of 15-year-olds, 
respectively, reported regularly receiving out-of-school instruction in the 
language of instruction and other subjects during the last three years. These 
percentages are also high in Korea (27 and 34 per cent respectively). Somewhat 
fewer students in Hungary and Poland — 25 and 1 0 per cent — reported regularly 
attending extension or additional courses outside school during the last three 
years (for data see www.pisa.oecd.org) . Finally, 1 1 per cent or more of 15-year- 
olds receive private tutoring in Hungary, Japan, Korea, New Zealand, Ireland, 
Poland, Portugal and Spain. 

Including the students who only occasionally seek instruction outside of the 
school, fewer than 10 per cent of 15 -year-old students in Finland, Italy, 
Norway, Switzerland and Sweden attended courses in the test language or in 
other subjects, or additional extension courses outside of the school during the 
last three years. By contrast, in Mexico, Poland, Korea and Japan, more than 
half of the students received private instruction in addition to instruction in the 
school. Furthermore, while less than 10 per cent received remedial (private) 
instruction in Finland and Sweden, in Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Mexico, New 
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Most schools in Australia, 
Canada, Finland, Iceland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Ne\N 
Zealand, Portugal, S)Neden 
and the United Kingdom 
offer additional courses 
for interested students or 
students needing remedial 
help Nhile only about half 
of the schools or feiNer in 
Belgium, Germany, Korea, 
Mexico and Poland do so. 



In some cases, 
additional courses in 
schools compensate for 
beh\N -average intended 
instruction time. 



One-third of 15-year- 
olds in Korea and 
more than half the 
15-year-olds in Japan 
reported receiving private 
instruction outside 
school in subjects 
other than those in the 
language of instruction 
during the last three years. 
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Data on instruction 
time are from the 2001 
0ECD-INE5 survey 
on Teachers and the 
Curriculum and i^fcr to the 
school year 1999-2000. 



Zealand, Poland, Portugal and Spain 40 per cent of IS-year-olds or more 
receive some during the last three years (Table D1 .3). 

«9?id methodologies 

Instruction time for 9 to 14-year-olds refers to the formal number of class 60 
minute-hours per school year organised by the school for instructional activities 
for students in the reference school year 1999-2000. For countries that have 
no formal policy on instruction time, the number of hours was estimated from 
survey data. Hours lost when schools are closed for festivities and celebrations, 
such as national holidays, are excluded. Intended instruction time does not 
include non-compulsory time outside the school day, homework, individual 
tutoring, or private study done before or after school. 

Compulsory curriculum refers to the amount and allocation of instruction 
time that every school must provide and all students must attend. 

Compulsory Jlexible curriculum refers to the part of the compulsory 
curriculum where schools or students have some flexibility or choice. For 
example, a school may choose to offer more than the minimum number of 
science classes and only minimum required number of art classes within the 
compulsory time frame. 

The non-compulsory part of the curriculum is that which is defined entirely 
at the school level or eventually at the programme level if various programme 
types exist. Students are usually not required to attend the non-compulsory 
part of the curriculum. 

Intended instruction time refers to the number of hours per year during 
which students receive instruction in the compulsory and non-compulsory 
parts of the curriculum. 

The amount of time spent on homework by 15 -year-olds in the language of 
assessment, mathematics and science was estimated based on self-reports 
administered as part of PISA 2000. In PISA, students rated the amount on a 
four-point scale for each subject area with response categories ‘no time’, ‘less 
than 1 hour per week’, ‘between 1 and 3 hours per week’ and ‘3 hours or more 
per week’. Student responses were then added across subject areas with ‘no 
time’ recoded as 0, ‘less than 1 hour per week’ recoded as 0.5, ‘between 1 and 

3 hours per week’ recoded as 2 and ‘3 hours or more per week’ recoded to 

4 hours. 

For the classification of subject areas and specific notes on countries, see 
www.oecd.org/ els/ education / eag200 2 . 
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Table Dl.l. 



Intended instruction time in public institutions (2000) 

Total intended instruaion time in hours per year for 9 to 14-year-olds 







Ages 




Average 
(Ages 9-11) 


Ages 


Average 
(Ages 12-U) 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


U 


Australia* 


986 


987 


987 


987 


1 014 


1 020 


1 023 


1 019 


Austria 


m 


m 


m 


m 


1 013 


1 169 


1 262 


1 148 


Belgium (Fl.)* 


831 


831 


831 


831 


955 


955 


a 


955 


Belgium (Fr.) 


m 


m 


m 


m 


1 044 


1 106 


a 


1 075 


Czech Republic* 


716 


738 


803 


752 


828 


886 


886 


867 


Denmark 


750 


810 


810 


790 


840 


900 


930 


890 


England 


890 


890 


890 


890 


940 


940 


940 


940 


Finland* 


684 


684 


713 


694 


713 


855 


855 


808 


France 


802 


802 


837 


814 


960 


1 100 


1 066 


1 042 


Germany 


752 


774 


862 


796 


874 


915 


918 


903 


Greece* 


928 


928 


928 


928 


1 064 


1 064 


1 064 


1 064 


Hungary* 


733 


867 


902 


834 


971 


902 


902 


925 


Iceland 


630 


700 


747 


692 


793 


817 


817 


809 


Ireland* 


941 


941 


941 


941 


891 


891 


891 


891 


Italy 


1 020 


1 020 


1 020 


1 020 


1 020 


1 020 


m 


1 020 


Japan 


761 


761 


761 


761 


875 


875 


875 


875 


Korea 


706 


752 


752 


737 


867 


867 


867 


867 


Mexico 


800 


800 


800 


800 


1 167 


1 167 


1 167 


1 167 


Netherlands* 


1 000 


m 


1 000 


1 000 


1 067 


1 067 


1 067 


1 067 


New Zealand 


985 


985 


985 


985 


985 


930 


930 


948 


Norway 


m 


770 


770 


770 


770 


855 


855 


827 


Portugal 


815 


842 


842 


833 


842 


842 


842 


842 


Scotland* 


1 000 


1 000 


1 000 


1 000 


1 000 


1 000 


1 000 


1 000 


Spain* 


795 


795 


795 


795 


795 


870 


870 


845 


Sweden* 


741 


741 


741 


741 


741 


741 


741 


741 


Turkey 


796 


796 


796 


796 


796 


796 


m 


796 


United States 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Country mean 


829 


835 


^55 


841 


?J6 


944 


944 


936 ! 


Argentina 


729 


729 


729 


729 


912 


936 


936 


928 


Brazil 


800 


800 


800 


800 


800 


800 


800 


800 


Chile 


1 140 


1 140 


900 


1 060 


990 


990 


1 260 


1 080 


China 


771 


771 


771 


771 


893 


893 


1 020 


935 


Egypt 


1 026 


1 053 


1 026 


1 035 


1 026 


999 


a 


1 013 


India 


1 051 


1 051 


1 051 


1 051 


1 176 


1 176 


1 176 


1 176 


Indonesia 


1 064 


1 120 


1 176 


1 120 


1 176 


1 323 


1 323 


1 274 


Jamaica 


950 


808 


808 


855 


798 


798 


798 


798 


Jordan 


802 


945 


974 


907 


974 


945 


974 


965 


Malaysia 


964 


964 


964 


964 


1 230 


1 230 


1 230 


1 230 


Paraguay 


753 


753 


753 


753 


1 01 1 


1 on 


1 on 


1 on 


Peru' 


783 


783 


783 


783 


914 


914 


914 


914 


Philippines 


1 067 


1 067 


1 067 


1 067 


1 467 


1 467 


1 467 


1 467 


Russian Federation 


630 


893 


919 


814 


971 


998 


998 


989 


Thailand 


1 080 


1 200 


1 200 


1 160 


1 167 


1 167 


1 167 


1 167 


Tunisia 


960 


960 


960 


960 


900 


900 


900 


900 


Uruguay 


455 


455 


455 


455 


863 


863 


1011 


913 


Zimbabwe 


753 


753 


753 


753 


753 


1 375 


1375 


1167 



1 . Year of reference 1 999. 

*See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
Source: OECD. 
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Table Dl. 2a. 

Intended instruction time for 9 to 1 1 -year-olds in public institutions, by subject (2000) 

Intended instruction time as a percentage total compulsoiy instruction time, by subject, and division of instruaion time into compulsory and 
non-compulsoiy parts oj the curriculum, Jor 9 to 1 1 -year-olds 



Compulsory core curriculum 





Reading, 
writing 
and lit- 
erature 


Math- 

ematics 


Science 


Social 

studies 


Modern 

foreign 

lan- 

guages 


Tech- 

nology 


Arts 


Physical 

educa- 

tion 


Reli- 

gion 


Practi- 
cal and 
vocational 
skills 


Other 


TOTAL 
compulsory 
core cur- 
riculum 


pulsory 

flexible 

curricu- 

lum 


TOTAL 
compul- 
sory cur- 
riculum 


Non-com- 

pulsory 

curricu- 

lum 


(•) 


(2) 


(^) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


00 


(>2) 


(>3) 


(14) 


(•S) 


Australia* 


12 


8 


2 


3 


2 


2 


4 


4 


1 


n 


n 


40 


60 


100 


n 


Austria 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Belgium (FI.)* 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Belgium (Fr.) 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Czech Republic'* 


23 


18 


IS 


S 


12 


n 


14 


9 


n 


2 


n 


98 


2 


100 


m 


Denmark* 


24 


IS 


8 


4 


10 


n 


22 


10 


4 


n 


4 


100 


n 


100 


n 


England 


27 


22 


11 


10 


n 


9 


10 


7 


S 


n 


n 


100 


n 


100 


n 


Finland* 


23 


16 


11 


2 


6 


n 


9 


9 


6 


6 


n 


86 


14 


100 


4 


France 


29 


21 


S 


8 


9 


4 


9 


16 


n 


n 


n 


100 


n 


100 


n 


Germany 


20 


17 


7 


8 


7 


n 


16 


1 1 


7 


n 


2 


96 


4 


100 


n 


Greece* 


29 


14 


11 


11 


10 


n 


8 


7 


7 


n 


2 


100 


n 


100 


n 


Hungary* 


28 


17 


n 


9 


7 


n 


16 


12 


n 


7 


4 


100 


n 


100 


20 


Iceland 


20 


13 


4 


7 


2 


n 


17 


10 


7 


3 


n 


84 


16 


100 


n 


Ireland* 


29 


12 


x(4) 


12 


n 


n 


12 


4 


10 


n 


14 


92 


8 


100 


n 


Italy 


17 


10 


8 


11 


10 


3 


13 


7 


6 


n 


n 


84 


16 


100 


n 


japan* 


23 


17 


10 


10 


n 


S 


14 


10 


n 


n 


10 


100 


n 


100 


n 


Korea 


19 


14 


12 


11 


6 


n 


12 


9 


n 


3 


3 


91 


9 


100 


n 


Mexico 


30 


2S 


IS 


20 


n 


n 


S 


S 


n 


n 


n 


100 


n 


100 


n 


Netherlands^* 


30 


19 


x(4) 


IS 


2 


2 


10 


7 


4 


n 


12 


100 


n 


100 


n 


New Zealand* 


42 


19 


7 


8 


x(l) 


7 


9 


9 


m 


n 


m 


100 


n 


100 


10 


Norway** 


19 


14 


8 


8 


7 


n 


17 


7 


9 


n 


9 


100 


n 


100 


n 


Portugal’* 


16 


13 


10 


10 


13 


16 


10 


10 


3 


n 


n 


100 


n 


100 


n 


Scotland* 


20 


IS 


S 


S 


X(l) 


S 


10 


S 


IS 


x(13) 


n 


80 


20 


100 


n 


Spain* 


24 


17 


9 


9 


13 


n 


11 


1 1 


x(l3) 


n 


n 


93 


7 


100 


n 


Sweden* 


22 


14 


12 


13 


12 


X* 


7 


8 


X* 


7 


n 


94 


6 


100 


n 


Turkey 


19 


13 


10 


10 


9 


n 


7 


6 


7 


10 


1 


91 


9 


100 


10 


United States 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Countrjr mean 


24 


)6 





9 


6 


2 






4 


2 


3 


93 


7 






Argentina 


19 


19 


IS 


IS 


7 


4 


7 


7 


a 


a 


n 


93 


7 


100 


m 


Chile 


x(l2) 


x(12) 


x(12) 


x(12) 


x(12) 


x(12) 


x(12) 


x(12) 


x(12) 


x(12) 


x(12) 


81 


19 


100 


m 


China 


26 


18 


6 


9 


n 


n 


12 


9 


n 


3 


12 


94 


6 


100 


m 


Egypt 


30 


IS 


9 


6 


9 


2 


S 


7 


7 


S 


S 


100 


a 


100 


m 


India 


19 


17 


12 


12 


19 


a 


4 


6 


a 


a 


6 


96 


4 


100 


m 


Indonesia 


22 


22 


13 


11 


a 


a 


S 


S 


S 


13 


S 


100 


a 


100 


m 


Jamaica 


2S 


23 


9 


9 


a 


a 


6 


6 


6 


a 


16 


100 


n 


100 


m 


Jordan 


24 


16 


13 


8 


12 


a 


3 


6 


9 


S 


3 


100 


a 


100 


m 


Malaysia 


21 


IS 


11 


9 


IS 


n 


4 


4 


13 


4 


4 


100 


a 


100 


m 


Paraguay 


26 


13 


8 


10 


x(l3) 


7 


10 


7 


3 


x(7) 


10 


93 


7 


100 


m 


Peru* 


x(12) 


x(12) 


x(12) 


x(12) 


x(12) 


x(12) 


x(12) 


x(12) 


x(12) 


x(12) 


a 


70 


30 


100 


m 


Philippines 


13 


13 


13 


13 


13 


a 


8 


4 


a 


13 


13 


100 


a 


100 


m 


Russian Federation 


31 


IS 


4 


9 


6 


6 


6 


6 


a 


m 


m 


8S 


IS 


100 


m 


Thailand 


14 


10 


x(ll) 


X(ll) 


X(1S) 


X(1S) 


x(ll) 


x(ll) 


x(ll) 


23 


39 


86 


14 


100 


m 


Tunisia 


62 


13 


S 


7 


n 


2 


3 


3 


4 


n 


n 


100 


a 


100 


m 


Uruguay 


28 


29 


13 


19 


a 


a 


9 


3 


a 


a 


a 


100 


a 


100 


m 


Zimbabwe 


17 


17 


14 


11 


17 


n 


S 


S 


8 


3 


3 


100 


n 


100 


m 



Note: X indicates that data are included in another column. The column reference is shown in brackets after “x”. e.g.,x{2) means that data are included in 
column 2. 

1 . For 9 to 10-year-olds, social studies is included in science. 

2. Includes 9 to 1 1 -year-olds only. 

3. Includes 10 to 1 1 -year-olds only. 

4. Included in various subjects. 

5. Year of reference 1999. 

* See Annex 3 for notes {www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 

Source: OECD. 
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Table Dl. 2b. 

Intended instruction time for 12 to 14-year-olds in public institutions, by subject (2000) 

Intended instruction time as a percentage total compulsory instruction time, by subject, and division instruction time into compuhoiy and 

non-compulsoiy parts the curriculum,for 12 to 14-year-olds 



Compulsory core curriculum 





Reading, 
writing 
and lit- 
erature 


Math- 

ematics 


Science 


Social 

studies 


Modern 

foreign 

guages 


Tech- 

nology 


Arts 


Physical 

educa- 

tion 


Reli- 

gion 


Practical 
and voca- 
tional 
skills 


Other 


TOTAL 
compul- 
sory core 
curriculum 


Com- 

pulsory 

flexible 

curriculum 


TOTAL 
compul- 
sory cur- 
riculum 


Non -com- 
pulsory 
curriculum 


(0 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(S) 


(6) 


(’) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


00 


(>2) 


(«3) 


(«4) 


(15) 


Australia* 


1 1 


11 


9 


8 


5 


7 


7 


8 


1 


n 


3 


72 


28 


100 


5 


Austria 


1 1 


14 


13 


11 


9 


5 


11 


10 


5 


2 


9 


100 


n 


100 


n 


3 Belgium (FI.)*' 


14 


13 


5 


9 


14 


6 


6 


6 


6 


n 


n 


80 


20 


100 


n 


S Belgium (Fr.)‘ 


15 


14 


6 


12 


12 


3 


3 


9 


6 


n 


5 


85 


15 


100 


6 


0 Czech Republic* 


13 


14 


16 


13 


10 


n 


8 


7 


n 


6 


n 


87 


13 


100 


n 


® Denmark* 


23 


15 


14 


13 


11 


n 


10 


8 


4 


n 


4 


100 


n 


100 


11 


England 


14 


14 


13 


13 


11 


13 


9 


9 


4 


n 


n 


100 


n 


100 


10 


Finland* 


13 


12 


13 


5 


13 


n 


5 


7 


4 


6 


2 


79 


21 


100 


1 


France 


17 


15 


12 


13 


12 


6 


7 


11 


n 


n 


n 


93 


7 


100 


10 


Germany 


14 


13 


11 


12 


16 


3 


10 


10 


5 


1 


3 


98 


2 


100 


n 


Greece* 


12 


11 


10 


10 


15 


5 


6 


8 


6 


1 


16 


100 


n 


100 


n 


Hungary* 


13 


13 


12 


16 


9 


4 


12 


9 


n 


8 


5 


100 


n 


100 


28 


Iceland 


15 


12 


8 


7 


15 


n 


14 


9 


3 


6 


n 


88 


12 


100 


n 


Ireland* 


28 


14 


11 


22 


11 


j<13,lS) 


x(l3,lS) 


6 


8 


x(13,15) 


n 


100 


n 


100 


11 


Italy' 


22 


10 


10 


15 


10 


10 


13 


7 


3 


n 


n 


100 


n 


100 


n 


japan* 


14 


12 


11 


12 


13 


7 


1 1 


10 


n 


n 


7 


98 


2 


100 


n 


Korea 


14 


12 


12 


11 


12 


5 


8 


9 


n 


4 


6 


91 


9 


100 


n 


Mexico 


14 


14 


19 


21 


9 


9 


6 


6 


n 


n 


n 


97 


3 


100 


n 


Netherlands 


10 


10 


8 


11 


14 


5 


7 


9 


n 


3 


n 


78 


22 


100 


n 


New Zealand* 


24 


17 


12 


12 


x(l) 


12 


1 1 


11 


n 


n 


n 


100 


n 


100 


5 


Norway* 


16 


13 


9 


11 


10 


n 


8 


10 


7 


n 


10 


94 


6 


100 


n 


Portugal* 


13 


13 


15 


17 


10 


n 


10 


10 


3 


n 


n 


90 


10 


100 


n 


Scotland* 


19 


10 


9 


9 


x(l) 


8 


8 


5 


5 


x(13) 


n 


73 


27 


100 


n 


Spain* 


18 


13 


10 


10 


11 


5 


12 


8 


x(13) 


x(13) 


x(13) 


88 


12 


100 


n 


Sweden* 


22 


14 


12 


13 


12 


x^ 


7 


8 


x' 


7 


n 


94 


6 


100 


n 


Turkey' 


17 


13 


10 


12 


13 


n 


7 


3 


7 


10 


2 


93 


7 


100 


10 


United States 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Countrjr mean 


16 




_ // 




n 


4 


8 


S 


3 


2 


3 


~ 91 








Argentina 


13 




13 


13 


15 


8 


8 


8 


8 


a 


a 


5 


90 


10 


100 


m 


Chile 


x(12) 


x(12) 


x(l2> 


x(12) 


x(12) 


x(12) 


x(12) 


x(l2) 


x(12) 


x(12) 


x(12) 


92 


8 


100 


m 


China 


14 


12 


9 


17 


11 


n 


5 


7 


n 


5 


11 


92 


8 


100 


m 


Egypt 


24 


13 


11 


8 


13 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


4 


100 


a 


100 


m 


India 


11 


13 


15 


13 


13 


a 


4 


6 


a 


a 


9 


83 


17 


100 


m 


Indonesia 


16 


16 


14 


13 


6 


a 


5 


5 


5 


15 


5 


100 


a 


100 


m 


Jamaica 


17 


14 


14 


14 


6 


17 


6 


6 


6 


3 


n 


100 


n 


100 


m 


Jordan 


21 


13 


15 


9 


16 


2 


3 


4 


9 


6 


3 


100 


a 


100 


m 


Malaysia 


13 


11 


11 


13 


11 


n 


4 


4 


9 


9 


13 


100 


a 


100 


m 


Paraguay 


20 


12 


14 


13 


x(13) 


12 


10 


5 


2 


x(7) 


7 


95 


5 


100 


m 


a Peru* 


14 


14 


12 


23 


6 


a 


6 


6 


6 


7 


a 


93 


7 


100 


m 


C Philippines 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


18 


6 


3 


a 


a 


9 


82 


18 


100 


m 


7 Russian Federation 


23 


13 


14 


13 


8 


6 


4 


5 


a 


a 


m 


87 


13 


100 


m 


^ Thailand 

Q 


11 


6 


9 


11 


x(13) 


x(l3) 


3 


9 


x(ll) 


6 


14 


69 


31 


100 


m 


^ Tunisia 


33 


13 


5 


15 


7 


5 


7 


10 


5 


n 


n 


100 


a 


100 


m 


^ Uruguay 


13 


13 


19 


18 


8 


a 


5 


5 


a 


a 


a 


81 


19 


100 


m 


2 Zimbabwe 


14 


14 


11 


9 


14 


9 


7 


4 


7 


10 


2 


100 


n 


100 


m 



Note: X indicates that data are included in another column. The column reference is shown in brackets after “x”. e.g . , x(7) means that data are included in 
column 7. 

1 , Includes 1 2 to 1 3 -year-olds only. 

2, Included in various subjects. 

3, Year of reference 1999. 

See Annex 3 for notes (mvw.oecd.org /els/ education /eag2002). 

Source: OECD. 
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Table Dl. 3. 

Additional instruction time and learning time of IS-year-olds (2000) 

Percentage of studaits attending schoob where additional courses are tiered and percentage of students attending additional courses at and outside school, 

estimated average amount hours 5pcnt on homework 



o 

o 

Q 

o 

o 



pfl 
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Mexico 
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1 . Response rate is too low to ensure comparability (see Annex 3 at www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 

Source: OECD PISA database, 2001 . See Annex 3 for notes on methodology (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002) and www.pisa.oecd.org. 
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CLASS SIZE AND SIATIO OF STUDENTS TO TEACHING STAFF 

® The average class size in primary education is 22, but varies between countries from 36 students in 
Korea per class to less than half of that number in Greece, Iceland and Luxembourg. 

® The number of students per class increases by an average of two students between primary and lower 
secondary education but ratios of students to teaching staff tend to decrease with increasing levels of 
education due to more annual instruction time. 



I 



Average class size in public and private institutions, by level of education (2000) 




1 . Public institutions only. 

2. Year of reference 2001 . 

3. Including multi-grade classes. 

Countries are ranked in descending order of average class size in lower secondary education. 

Source: OECD. Table D2.1 . See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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This indicator shorn 
class sizes and ratios of 
students to teaching staff 



The average class size in 
primary education is 22, 
but varies between 
countries from 56 students 
per class to less 
than half of that 

The number of students 
per class increases by an 
average of tNO between 
primary and loNer 
secondary education. 



Public institutions have three 
students or more per class 
than private institutions 
in the Czech Republic, 
Greece, Norway, Poland, 
SNitzerland and Turkey 



Policy context 

Class sizes are widely debated in many OECD countries. Smaller classes are 
valued because they may allow students to receive more individual attention 
from their teachers and reduce the disadvantage of managing large numbers of 
students and their work. Smaller class sizes may also influence parents when 
they choose schools for their children. However, the predominance of teacher 
costs in educational expenditure means that reducing class sizes leads to sharp 
increases in the costs of education. 

Another important indicator of the resources devoted to education is the ratio 
of students to teaching staff. Because of the difficulty of constructing direct 
measures of educational quahty, especially at higher levels of education, this 
indicator is often used as a proxy for quality, on the assumption that a smaller 
ratio of students to teaching staff means better student access to teaching 
resources. However, a smaller ratio of students to teaching staff may have 
to be weighed against higher salaries for teachers, greater investment in 
teaching technology, or more widespread use of assistant teachers and other 
paraprofessionals whose salaries are often considerably lower than those of 
qualified teachers. Moreover, as larger numbers of children with special 
educational needs are integrated into normal classes, more use of specialised 
personnel and support services may limit the resources available for reducing 
the ratio of students to teaching staff. 

Evidence and explanations 

Average class size in primary and lower secondary education 

The average class size in primary education varies widely between OECD 
coim tries. It ranges from 36 students per primary class in Korea to fewer than 
20 in Denmark, Greece, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg and Norway. At the lower 
secondary level, the average class size varies from 38 students per class in Korea 
to fewer than 20 in Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Luxembourg and Switzerland 
(Table D2.1). 

The number of students per class tends to increase, on average, by two 
students between primary and lower secondary education. In Greece, Japan, 
Luxembourg and Spain, the increase in average class size exceeds four students, 
while Australia, Denmark, Ireland, Switzerland and United Kingdom show 
a drop in the number of students per class between these two levels (Chart 
D2.1). The indicator on class size is limited to primary and lower secondary 
education because class sizes are difficult to define and compare at higher levels 
of education, where students often attend several different classes, depending 
on the subject area. 

In nine out of the 20 countries with comparable data, the difference in class 
sizes between pubhc and private institutions exceeds three students at the 
primary level. Differences tend to be smaller at the lower secondary level but 
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the average class size in private lower secondary schools is still lower than in 
public schools in eight out of the 1 8 countries (Table D2. 1 ). 

Ratio of students to teaching staff 

The indicator also provides the ratio of students to teaching staff, which is 
obtained by dividing the number of full-time equivalent students at a given level 
of education by the number of full-time equivalent “teachers” at that level and 
in similar types of institutions. The relationship between the ratio of students to 
teaching staff and average class size is influenced by many factors, including the 
number of hours during which a student attends class each day, the length of a 
teacher’s working day, the number of classes or students for which a teacher 
is responsible, the subject taught, the division of the teacher’s time between 
teaching and\other duties, the grouping of students within classes and the 
practice of team- teaching. 

In primary education, the ratio of students to teaching staff, expressed in 
full-time equivalents, ranges from 32 students per teacher in Korea to 10 in 
Denmark. The country mean in primary education is 18 students per teacher. 
There is slightly more variation between countries in the ratio of students to 
teaching staff at the secondary level, ranging from more than 21 students per 
full-time equivalent teacher in Korea and Mexico to below 1 1 in Belgium, 
Greece, Italy, Luxembourg and Portugal. On average across countries, the 
ratio of students to teaching staff at the secondary level of education is 14, 
which is close to the ratios in Finland (14), Germany (15), Japan (15), Poland 
(15), Sweden (14), Turkey (14), the United Kingdom (15) and the United 
States (15) (Table D2.2). 

As the difference in the mean ratio of students to teaching staff between primary 
and secondary education indicates, there are fewer students per teacher as the 
level of education rises. With the exception of Canada, Denmark, Hungary, 
Mexico, the Netherlands, Poland and Sweden, the ratio of students to teaching 
staff in every OECD country decreases between primary and secondary levels 
of education, despite a tendency for class sizes to increase. This is mostly 
because instruction time tends to increase with the level of education. 

In France, Korea and Turkey, the decrease in the ratio of students to teaching 
staff from the primary to the secondary levels is between seven and 1 6 students 
per full-time equivalent teacher, which is more marked compared to other 
countries. In France and Korea, this mainly reflects differences in the annual 
instruction time, but it may also result from delays in matching the teaching 
force to demographic changes, or from differences in teaching hours for 
teachers at different levels of education. The general trend is consistent across 
countries, but it is not obvious from an educational perspective why a smaller 
ratio of students to teaching staff should be more desirable at higher levels of 
education (Table D2.2). 



Many factors contHbute 
to diffet-ences in the t-atio 
of students to teaching 
staff: 



In Kor-ea and Turkey 
the hatio of students 
to teaching staff in 
pHmar-y education is 
approximately three 
times as high as in 
Denmark and Hungary 



There are feNer students 
per teacher as the level of 
education rises. 
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Ratio of students to teaching staff in public and private institutions, by level of education (2000) 
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Upper secondary education 

Number of students per teacher in full-time equivalents 
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Tertiary-type B education 

Number of students per teacher in full-time equivalents 
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Tertiary-type A and advanced research programmes 
Number of students per teacher in full-time equivalents 
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Note: Please refer to the Reader’s Guide for list of country codes and country names used in this chart. 
Countries are ranked in ascending order oj number oj students per teacher in primary education. 

Source: OECD. Table D2.2. See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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The ratio of students to teaching staff in public and private tertiary institutions 
ranges from 27 students per teacher in Greece to 12 or below in Canada, 
Germany, Iceland, Japan, the Slovak Republic and Sweden (Table D2.2). Such 
comparisons in tertiary education, however, should be made with caution since 
it is still difficult to calculate full-time equivalent students and teachers on a 
comparable basis at this level. 

In 1 1 out of the 1 2 coimtries for which data are available for both tertiary- 
type A and advanced research programmes and tertiary-type B education, 
the ratio of students to teaching staff is lower, at 12, in the generally more 
occupationally specific tertiary- type B programmes than in tertiary- type A 
and advanced research programmes, which have an average ratio of 16 (Chart 
D2.2). Germany is the only country with a higher ratio in tertiary-type B 
programmes. 

The ratio of students to teaching staff in pre-primary education tends to be lower 
than in primary education, but slightly higher than in secondary education. In 
pre-primary education, the ratio ranges from fewer than seven students per 
teacher in Denmark and Iceland to over 22 students per teacher in Germany, 
Korea and Mexico. There is little apparent relationship between the ratio of 
students to teaching staff in pre-primary and primary education, suggesting that 
the staffing requirements or emphases at these levels differ within countries 
(Table D2.2). 

Definitions and methodoiogies 

Class sizes have been calculated by dividing the number of students enrolled 
by the number of classes. In order to ensure comparability between coimtries, 
special needs programmes have been excluded. Data include only regular 
programmes at primary and lower secondary levels of education and exclude 
teaching in sub-groups outside the regular classroom setting. 

“Teaching staff” refers to professional personnel directly involved in teaching 
students. The classification includes classroom teachers; special education 
teachers; and other teachers who work with a whole class of students in a 
classroom, in small groups in a resource room, or in one-to-one teaching 
situations inside or outside a regular classroom. Teaching staff also includes 
department chairpersons whose duties include some teaching, but excludes 
non-professional personnel who support teachers in providing instruction to 
students, such as teachers’ aides and other paraprofessional personnel. 



In general the ratio of 
students to teaching 
staff at the tertiary 
level tends to be similar 
to that in secondary 
education. 



The ratio of students to 
teaching staff in f re- 
primary education tends 
to be between that in 
primary and secondary 
education. 



Data refer to the school 
year 1999 - 2000 , and 
are based on the UOE 
data collection on 
education statistics that 
is administered annually 
by the OECD 
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Table D2.1. 

Average class size, by type of institution and level of education (2000) 







Primary education 




Lower secondary education 




Public 

institutions 


Government- 
dependent private 
institutions 


Independent 

private 

institutions 


Total: 
Public and 
private 
institutions 


Public 

institutions 


Government- 

dependent 

private 

institutions 


Independent 

private 

institutions 


Total: 
Public and 
private 
institutions 




(') 


(2) 


(3) 


(^) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(*) 


Australia 


24.9 


25.9 


a 


25.0 


23.6 


22.2 


a 


23.5 


Austria 


19.9 


22.7 


x(2) 


20.0 


23.8 


25.3 


x(6) 


23.9 


Belgium (FI.) 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Belgium (Fr.) 


20.2 


21.0 


m 


20.5 


21.1 


m 


m 


m 


Canada 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Czech Republic 


20.4 


12.7 


a 


20.3 


22.0 


18.7 


a 


21.9 


Denmark 


19.0 


m 


m 


19.0 


18.6 


m 


m 


18.6 


Finland 


m 


m 


a 


m 


m 


m 


a 


19.9 


France 


22.3 


23.9 


n 


22.6 


24.4 


24.8 


x(6) 


24.5 


Germany' 


22.4 


24.0 


x(2) 


22.4 


24.5 


26.0 


x(6) 


24.6 


Greece 


17.7 


a 


21.3 


17.9 


24.1 


a 


27.4 


24.2 


Hungary 


21.3 


19.9 


a 


21.2 


21.5 


22.2 


a 


21.5 


Iceland*^ 


16.9 


18.9 


n 


16.9 


17.4 


14.3 


n 


17.4 


Ireland 


24.8 


m 


m 


m 


22.7 


m 


m 


m 


Italy 


18.1 


a 


20.7 


18.2 


20.7 


a 


20.8 


20.7 


japan 


28.9 


a 


34.8 


29.0 


34.5 


a 


37.9 


34.7 


Korea 


36.S 


a 


36.4 


36.5 


38.7 


37.9 


a 


38.5 


Luxembourg 


15.5 


21.0 


19.6 


15.7 


19.9 


20.8 


19.1 


19.9 


Mexico 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Netherlands 


m 


m 


m 


23.9 


m 


m 


m 


m 


New Zealand 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Norway 


19.3 


16.1 


x(2) 


19.3 


22.9 


19.1 


x(6) 


22.8 


Poland 


21.3 


12.7 


a 


21.2 


24.8 


13.0 


a 


24.6 


Portugal 


20.2 


23.6 


x(2) 


20.5 


22.7 


22.0 


x(6) 


22.6 


Slovak Republic 


21.4 


21.5 


n 


21.4 


23.8 


24.5 


n 


23.8 


Spain 


19.7 


25.0 


21.6 


21.1 


25.0 


29.0 


22.6 


26.0 


Sweden 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Switzerland 


20.2 


12.5 


15.8 


20.1 


18.9 


18.0 


16.4 


18.8 


Turkey 


30.9 


a 


21.1 


30.6 


a 


a 


a 


a 


United Kingdom 


26.8 


m 


m 


m 


24.7 


a 


m 


m 


United States 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Country mean 


22.1 


20.1 


23.9 


21.9 


23.6 


22.5 


24.0 


23.6 ; 


Israel 


m 


m 


m 


26.7 


m 


m 


m 


31.6 



*See Annex 3 for notes {www.oecd.org/ els/ education/ eaglOOl) . 

Note: X indicates that data are included in another column . The column reference 
column 2. 

1 .Year of reference 2001 . 

2. Including multi-grade classes. 

Source: OECD. 



is shown in brackets after “x”. e.g., x(2) means that data are included in 
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Table D2.2. 

Ratio of students to teaching staff in public and private institutions by level of education, calculations based on 



full-time equivalents (2000) 





Pre-primary 

education 


Primary 

education 


Lower 

secondary 

education 


Upper 

secondary 

education 


All 

secondary 

education 


Post 

secondary 

non-tertiary 

education 


Tertiary- type 
B education 


Tertiary-type A 
and advanced 
research 
programmes 


All tertiary 
education 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


w 


(S) 


(6) 


. (7) 


(8) 


(9) 


Australia' 


m 


17.3 


m 


m 


12.6 


m 


m 


14.8 


m 


Austria 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Belgium* 


x(2) 


IS.O 


x(S) 


x(S) 


9.7 


x(S) 


x(9) 


x(9) 


19.9 


Canada 


18.1 


18.1 


18.1 


19.S 


18.8 


x(9) 


x(9) 


x(9) 


9.8 


Czech Republic 


13.1 


19.7 


14.7 


11. S 


13.1 


11.0 


12.1 


13.7 


13. S 


Denmark 


6.6 


10.4 


11.4 


14.4 


12.8 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Finland* 


12.2 


16.9 


10.7 


17.0 


13.8 


x(4) 


x(4) 


16.1 


m 


France 


19.1 


19.8 


14.7 


10.4 


12. S 


11.4 


16.2 


18.6 


18.3 


Germany* 


23.6 


19.8 


1S.7 


13.9 


IS. 2 


14.3 


14.9 


11.7 


12.1 


Greece 


IS. 8 


13.4 


10.8 


10. S 


10.7 


m 


23.3 


28.9 


26.8 


Hungary 


11.6 


10.9 


10.9 


11.4 


11.2 


x(4) 


x(9) 


x(9) 


13.1 


Iceland 


S.4 


x(3) 


12.7 


9.7 


m 


m 


m 


8.3 


7.9 


Ireland* 


IS.l 


21.S 


IS. 9 


x(3) 


x(3) 


x(3) 


14.8 


19.4 


17.4 


Italy* 


13.0 


11.0 


10.4 


10.2 


10.3 


m 


6.0 


24.1 


22.8 


Japan 


18.8 


20.9 


16.8 


14.0 


IS. 2 


m 


8.8 


12.9 


1 1.4 


Korea 


23.1 


32.1 


21. S 


20.9 


21.2 


a 


m 


m 


m 


Luxembourg^ 


20.2 


1S.9 


x(S) 


x(S) 


9.2 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Mexico 


22.4 


27.2 


34.8 


26. S 


31.7 


m 


x(9) 


x(9) 


IS.l 


Netherlands 


x(2) 


16.8 


x(S) 


x(S) 


17.1 


x(S) 


m 


m 


12.6 


New Zealand 


7.S 


20.6 


19.9 


13.1 


16.3 


12.6 


13.2 


IS. 8 


IS. 2 


Norway 


m 


12.4 


9.9 


9.7 


m 


x(4) 


x(9) 


x(9) 


12.7 


Poland 


13.1 


12.7 


11. S 


16.9 


IS.S 


17.1 


8.4 


14.9 


14.7 


Portugal 


16.4 


12.1 


10.4 


7.9 


9.0 


m 


x(9) 


x(9) 


m 


Slovak Republic 


10.1 


18.3 


13. S 


12.8 


13.2 


9.0 


7.4 


10.3 


10.2 


Spain 


16.1 


14.9 


x(S) 


x(S) 


11.9 


x(S) 


10. S 


16.9 


IS. 9 


Sweden 


m 


12.8 


12.8 


IS. 2 


14.1 


m 


x(9) 


x(9) 


9.3 


Switzerland^ 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Turkey 


16.0 


30.S 


m 


14.0 


14.0 


m 


m 


m 


m 


United Kingdom*' 


21.0 


21.2 


17.6 


12. S 


14.8 


m 


x(9) 


x(9) 


17.6 


United States 


18.7 


IS. 8 


16.3 


14.1 


IS. 2 


10.1 


9.S 


14.8 


13. S 


, Country mean 


7^ I 


17.7 


1S.0 7 


_J3.9 _ 


14.3 


12.2 


12.1 


i j. r ' 


14.7 


Argentina^- ^ 


19.9 


111 


13.2 


9.0 


11.2 


a 


12.1 


8.0 


9.3 


Brazil* 


18. S 


26.6 


34.2 


38.7 


3S.6 


m 


x(9) 


x(9) 


14.1 


Chile* 


39.3 


34.0 


33.4 


28. S 


30.2 


a 


m 


m 


m 


China* 


26.7 


20.2 


17.6 


13.8 


16.4 


10.1 


31.0 


8.S 


12.3 


Egypt 


a 


23.0 


22.0 


12.8 


17.1 


m 


m 


m 


m 


India^* * 


m 


43.0 


22.0 


9.2 


16.1 


20.8 


m 


m 


m 


Indonesia^ 


33.0 


27.1 


19.6 


17.8 


18.9 


a 


x(9) 


x(9) 


IS.O 


Jamaica 


22.1 


30.4 


x(S) 


x(S) 


18. S 


x(7) 


19.4 


13.4 


16. S 


Jordan* 


19.4 


x(3) 


21.2 


16.9 


20.6 


a 


1S.6 


34.9 


29.S 


Malaysia* 


26.9 


21.3 


17.7 


18.3 


17.9 


24.7 


17.3 


20.2 


19.1 


Paraguay* 


x(2) 


18.0 


x(S) 


x(S) 


30.6 


a 


17.2 


m 


m 


Peru* 


2S.9 


26.8 


x(S) 


x(S) 


18. S 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Philippines* 


32.9 


34.7 


40. S 


21.2 


34.1 


m 


a 


23.6 


23.6 


Russian Federation^ 


7.0 


17.3 


m 


m 


m 


10.2 


IS.l 


IS. 3 


IS. 2 


Tunisia* 


19.8 


23.3 


24.9 


17.4 


21. S 


a 


x(9) 


x(9) 


19.2 


Uruguay* 


31.3 


20.4 


11.9 


22.6 


14.9 


a 


x(9) 


x(9) 


8.1 


Zimbabwe* 


m 


37.0 


x(S) 


x(S) 


24.7 


m 


m 


m 


m 



*See Annex 3 for notes {www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 

Note: X indicates that data are included in another column. The column reference is shown in brackets after “x”. e.g., x(2) means that data are included in 
column 2. 

1 . Includes only general programmes in lower and upper secondary education. 

2. Public institutions only. 

3. Year of reference 1999. 

4. Year of reference 2001 . 

Source: OECD. 
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CH CHAPTER D Learning environment and organisation of schools 



USE AND AVAILABILITY OF COMPUTERS 
AT SCHOOL AND IN THE HOME 

• On average in OECD countries, the typical IS -year -old attends a school where there are 13 students 
for every computer. However, the figure varies widely across countries and in some countries it varies 
between regions and schools. 

® On average across countries, about one-third of 15-year-olds reported using a computer at school 
every day or at least a few times per week, but the frequency of computer use at home is almost twice 
that proportion. However, the percentage of 15 -year-olds who say that they never have a computer 
available to use is 10 points higher in the home than at school, suggesting that schools may play an 
important role in bridging the educational gap between the “information-haves and have-nots”. 



Ratio of students to computers (2000) 

Total number (^students enrolled in the school divided by the total number computers Jor the school 

in which 1 5 -year-olds are enrolled, weighted by student enrolment, by quartile 

□ 7S percentile SO^ percentile (medicin) O 25^ percentile 
Ratio of students to computers 

0 
10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 



Countries are ranked in descending order of the ratio of students to computers at the 50^^ percentile. 

Source: OECD PISA database, 2001 . Table D3.1 . See Annex 3 for notes on methodology (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002) 
and www.pisa.oecd.org. 
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Policy context 

OECD economies depend increasingly on technological knowledge and skills 
in the labour force. Students with little or no exposure to computers and 
information technology may face difficulties in making a smooth transition 
to the modern labour market. The integration of computers into the learning 
environment at school has important implications in the classroom, but the 
increasing availability of affordable home computers, software, and access to 
the Internet and e-mail means that students are often more likely to come into 
frequent contact with computers at home than at school. The way in which 
students use computers in the home is also taking on a greater educational 
role, increasingly incorporating non game-playing activities such as word- 
processing, databases, spreadsheets, programming, the Internet and Web 
design. Nevertheless, schools have an important role to play, especially in 
bridging the gap between the “in formation -haves and have-nots”. 

PISA 2000 explored three aspects of computer familiarity among 15 -year-olds 
both at school and at home: interest in computers, self-assessment of attitudes 
and ability to work with computers, and use of and experience with computers. 
This indicator explores several of these aspects. 

Evidence and explanations 

Ratio of students to computers at school 

The average number of students per computer is often used as a proxy for the 
extent to which technology is accessible to students. In PISA, principals of the 
schools in which 15 -year-olds were enrolled were asked the total number of 
computers available in the school. A ratio of students to computers was then 
calculated by dividing the total number of computers by the total number of 
students enrolled in each school. To better explain how computer availability 
may vary between schools within each country, the 25^,50^ and 75^ percentiles 
of the ratio are also presented. A ratio of students to computers of 20 at the 
25^ percentile, for example, means that 25 per cent of 15-year-olds attend a 
school where there are 20 students or less per computer. Similarly, a ratio of 30 
students per computer at the 50^ percentile means that, among 15-year-olds, 
50 per cent of students attend a school where there are 30 students or less per 
computer. Ratios of students to computers were also calculated separately for 
public, private government-independent and private government-dependent 
institutions, and for schools in villages, towns and cities. 

The availability of hardware does not guarantee its effective use by students and 
teachers, nor does it indicate how easily the technology can be accessed when 
needed in the classroom, laboratories, school libraries or other locations. Nor 
does the ratio guarantee the quality of hardware compatibility, memory, 
speed, age of the machine, attached peripheral devices and software) that 
is appropriate for classroom use. Finally, average ratios may hide variation 
between schools according to such factors as the geographical or socio-economic 
location of the school and the type of educational institution. 



This indicator shoNS the 
use and availability of 
information technology 
to 15-year-olds. 



The average number of 
students per computer 
is a proxy for the extent 
to i^hich information 
technologies are 
accessible to students. . . 



. ..although accessibility 
does not guarantee 
the effective use of 
computers. 
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Across OECD countries, 
the typical 15-year-old 
attends a school Nhere 
15 students share one 
computer, but the ratio 
varies widely 



Access to computers 
can ulso be influenced 
by the extent to h/hich 
local and regional 
governments and private 
stakeholders invest in 
these ne\N technologies. 

in some countries, access 
to computers is markedly 
better in private schools . . . 



. . . and sometimes access 
differs considerably 
depending on the school 
location^ 



On average across 
countries, about one- 
third of 15-year-olds 



On average in OECD countries, a typical IS-year-old attends schools where 
there is one computer for every 13 students, but the ratio varies widely. In 
Australia and the United States, the ratio is five students per computer and it 
is six in New Zealand and Norway. On the other hand, in Germany, Greece, 
Mexico, Poland, Portugal and Spain, IS-year-olds attend schools where, on 
average, more than 20 students share one computer. In some of these countries, 
most notably Greece, Mexico, Poland and Portugal, access to computers varies 
widely across schools, as indicated by large differences between the 25^ and 75^ 
percentiles in the ratio of students to computers (Chart D3. 1 and Table D3. 1). 

Access to computers can also be influenced by the extent to which local, 
regional and national governments and private decision-making bodies are 
prepared to finance the purchase of hardware in schools. Related policies and 
decisions may also target schools in remote geographical areas or in low socio- 
economic inner-city areas. Further information provided by school principals 
participating in PISA made it possible to calculate the ratio of students per 
computer by school location and by type of educational institution. 

In some countries, IS-year-olds will have better access to computers in private 
schools. The contrast with public schools is marked in Greece and Mexico, 
where there are fewer than 10 students per computer in private schools, 
compared to up to 32 students per computer in public schools. In other 
countries, access to computers does not vary between types of institutions 
(Table D3. 1). 

In Australia, Finland, New Zealand, the United Kingdom and the United States, 
the ratios of students to computers do not differ greatly between geographical 
locations. Ratios vary between five and six students per computer in Australia 
and the United States, irrespective of whether the school is located in a village 
of fewer than 3 000 people, a small town of 1 S 000 to 100 000 people, close to 
the centre of a city of over one million people or elsewhere in a city of over one 
million people. This is not the case in the Czech Republic, Hungary and Ireland, 
where a student attending a school located in an urban area has greater access 
to computers than a student attending a school in a rural area. In Ireland, for 
example, the ratio of students per computer in a school located in a village is 14 
(in which 28 per cent of the student population goes to school), but in schools 
located close to cities of over one million people, there are nine students for 
every computer in the school. The reverse is true of students studying in 
schools in rural areas in Korea, Mexico, Poland and Spain, who have far greater 
access to computers than students who are studying in schools in urban areas 
(Table D3.1). 

Availability and use of computers at school 

Between 45 and 65 per cent of 1 5 -year-olds reported using a computer at school 
almost every day or a few times each week in Australia, Denmark, Finland, 
Hungary, Scotland and Sweden. By contrast, in Germany and Switzerland, 
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this percentage is only 18 and 22 per cent respectively, and in Mexico half of 
1 5-year-olds reported never using a computer at school (Table D3.5). 

In most countries, IS -year-olds reported using computers at home far 
more frequently than at school. On average across countries, 60 per cent of 
1 5-year-olds reported using a computer at home almost every day or a few times 
each week, and in Australia, Canada, Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden and 
the United States, this is between 66 and 82 per cent. Even in Germany and 
Switzerland, where computer use at school is comparatively low, almost two- 
thirds of 15-year-olds reported using a computer at home almost every day or 
a few times each week. The only exceptions to this pattern are Hungary and 
Mexico, where 1 5-year-olds reported using computers more frequently at 
school than at home (Table D3.5). 

Students and teachers are using the Internet and local area networks more 
widely both as a communication and as a research tool. While a slow, costly 
connection to the Internet at a school with an insufficiently flexible curriculum 
may result in little educational value, Internet and computer networks that 
are effectively used in the classroom can add a new dimension to learning 
and teaching methodologies. In PISA, school principals were asked how many 
computers in the school were connected to the Internet and to a local area 
network. On average, approximately half of all computers in schools in OECD 
countries are connected to the Internet or a local area network. In Australia 
and Luxembourg, this proportion is more than 75 per cent, while less than 
one-quarter of computers in schools in Italy and Mexico are connected to the 
Internet or a local area network (Table D3.2). In Australia, Austria, Denmark, 
Finland, Iceland and Sweden, more than 50 per cent of 15-year-olds reported 
using the Internet at school several times a month or several times a week. For 
data see www.oecd.org/eIs/ education / eag 2002 . 

While measures of availability of computers in schools such as those described 
in this indicator may provide some indication of the success of national policies 
for resourcing computers in education, availability alone does not guarantee 
quality or effective use of computers for learning. To extend the picture, school 
principals in PISA were asked to what extent they perceived that the lack of 
computers and multi-media resources for instruction hindered the learning 
of 15-year-olds. School principals were also asked about the quality of other 
educational resources, such as instructional material, instruction materials in 
the library, science laboratory equipment and facilities for the fine arts. On 
average, more than any other type of instructional material, lack of computers 
and multi-media resources was perceived by school principals as being the 
greatest hindrance to learning (Table D5.3). In OECD covmtries, more than 
37 per cent of 1 5 -year-olds were enrolled in schools where principals reported 
that learning was hindered to some extent or a lot by the lack of computers for 
instruction. However, while school principals in Greece and Mexico expressed 
the most concern about the lack of computers and multi-media resources 

O 
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reported using u 
computer at school 
almost every day or a 
feN times each Neek but 
this varies Nidely. 



Around one-third of 
students use the internet 
at school several times 
per Neek or at least 
several times per month. 
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On average across 
countries, 15 per cent of 
computers in schools 
are exclusively for 
use by teachers and 12 
per cent are exclusively 
reserved for use by 
administrative staff 



Access to computers and 
educational software at 
home has grown rapidly 
in many countries with 
an average of about 
three quarters of 15- 
year- olds now reporting 
having at least one 
computer at home. . . 



. . and daily contact with 
computers much more 
likely to occur in the 
home than at school . . . 



impeding the learning process, school principals in Australia, Belgium, Hungary, 
Switzerland and the United States, where levels of computer availability are 
markedly higher, reported that learning was not hindered at all by a lack of 
computers and multi-media resources for instruction (Table D3.3). 

Computers are also a vital tool for teachers and school administrators, who 
use computers to complete every day tasks such as updating student records, 
writing letters to parents and committees, completing electronic student 
assessments, preparing lessons and updating school and class web sites. In the 
PISA school questionnaire, school principals were asked how many computers 
in the school were available for 15-year-old students, for teachers only, and 
for administrative staff only. Fifteen per cent of computers in schools are for 
use by teachers only and a further 1 2 per cent by administrative staff only. In 
Greece, Korea, Portugal and the United States, more than one-fifth of the total 
number of computers available in the school are used exclusively by teachers. 
In Belgium, Greece, Mexico and Portugal, more than 15 per cent of computers 
in the school are available only to administrative staff (Table D3.2). 

Availability and use of computers at home 

Students’ use of computers at home has the potential to complement the 
learning process at school and improve attitudes towards learning, thus bridging 
formal classroom learning and informal learning that occurs at home. 

Over the last five to 10 years, the home personal computer market has risen 
dramatically. The marketing of home computers increasingly targets family 
and educational use rather than games, reflecting the increasing availability of 
affordable hardware and software, and parents growing awareness of the role 
that computers can play in their child’s education. More recently, inexpensive 
home Internet connections have become more common. In 2000, an average 
of 73 per cent of 15-year-old students in OECD coimtries reported having at 
least one computer in the home. More than 40 per cent of 15-year-olds in 
Denmark, Iceland, Norway, Sweden and the United Kingdom reported having 
two or more computers in the home. Over 55 per cent of 15-year-olds in 
OECD countries, on average, reported having educational software at home; 
in Australia, Canada, Iceland, New Zealand, Sweden, United Kingdom and 
the United States the figure was 75 per cent or more. Forty-five per cent of 
1 5-year-olds in OECD coimtries reported being connected to the Internet at 
home. In Iceland and Sweden, more than three-quarters of 15 -year-olds have 
Internet access at home. (For data see www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002.) 

This indicator also shows that for many 15-year-olds, daily contact with 
computers is much more likely to occur in the home than at school. An average 
of 64 per cent of 15 -year-olds in OECD countries reported having home 
computers available for use every day, but only 27 per cent had this facility at 
school (Chart D3.2 andTable D3.4). 
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Availability and frequency of the use of computers for IS-year-olds at home and at school (2000) 

Distribution oj mean percentages oj 1 S-year-olds who reported having a computer available to use 
and those who reported using computers at home and at school 



□ School □ Home 



Availability of a computer to use almost every day, a few times each 
week or at least between once a week and once a month 



Frequency of computer use almost every day, a few times each 
week or at least between once a week and once a month 
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Source: OECD PISA database, 2001 . Tables D3.4 and D3.5. See Annex 3 for notes on methodology (www.oecd.org/els/ 
education /eag 2 00 2) and www.pisa.oecd.org. 



Interestingly, the percentage of 1 S-year-olds who say that they never have a 
computer available to use is 10 percentage points higher in the home than at 
school, suggesting that schools may be helping to bridge the educational gap 
between the “information -haves and have-nots”. 

In PISA, 1 S-year-olds were asked how often they used computers to help 
them learn school material. An average of 1 1 per cent reported that they used 
computers almost every day to help them learn school material; 24 per cent use 
computers a few times each week; and 26 per cent use them between once a 
week and once a month. However, more than 2S per cent of 1 S-year-olds in 
Belgium, the Czech Republic, Hxmgary, Ireland and Switzerland reported that 
they never use computers to help them with schoolwork (Chart D3.3 and Table 
D3.6). 



. . . but in other countries, 
a large gap remains 
between the "information 
haves and have-nots". 

Not all computer use 
at home is related to 
school-learning. 
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1 S -year-olds' use of computers to help them learn school material (2000) 

Distribution oj mean percentages oj 1 5-year-oIds who reported using computers to help them learn school material 
almost every day, a Jew times each week or at least between once a week and once a month 

% 
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Countries are ranked in descending order J the percentage J 1 5-jear-olds who reported using computers to help them learn school 
material almost every day, a Jew times each week or at least between once a week and once a month. 

Source: OECD PISA database, 2001 . Table D3.6. See Annex 3 for notes on methodology (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002) 
and www.pisa.oecd.org. 




Results from this 
indicator derive 
from background 
questionnaires completed 
by 15 -year-0 Id students 
and their principals as 
part of the Programme 
for International Student 
Assessment (PISA) 
under-taken by the 
OEQD in 2000. 



Definitions and methodologies 

Data used in this indicator derive from responses of IS -year-old students 
and school principals to questions related to computer use and availability of 
computers at home and at school in three backgroimd questionnaires used in 
the 2000 cycle of the OECD Programme for International Student Assessment 
(PISA). 

In addition to a written test, IS-year-olds participating in PISA completed 
a student questionnaire that was designed to collect information about the 
students family, home environment, reading habits, school and everyday 
activities. Students’ responses to questions on the frequency of use of computers 
and the Internet at school (Table D3.2) derive from this questionnaire. A 
second background questionnaire on computer familiarity was completed by 
students in 20 countries as part of an international option exploring students’ 
interest in computers, self-assessment of their attitudes and ability to work 
with computers, and use of and experience with computers. Data used in 
this indicator on the availability and use of computers at home and at school 
(Chart D 3. 2, Table D3.4 and Table D3.S), and the extent to which students 
use computers to help them learn school material (Chart D3.3 and Table D3.6) 
are taken from this questionnaire. Students’ responses were weighted to be 
proportional to the number of IS -year-olds in each school. 
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The principals of the schools in which students were assessed also completed a 
questionnaire on the characteristics of their school. Data presented here relating 
to the availability of computers, including the number of students per computer 
(Chart D3.1, Table D3.1 and Table D3.2) and principals’ perception of quality 
of educational resources (Table D3.3), derive from principals’ responses to this 
questionnaire. These were weighted to be proportional to the number of 15- 
year-olds in each school. 
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Table D3.1. 

Ratio of students to computers (2000) 

Total number students enrolled in the school divided by the total number computersfor the school in which 1 5 -year-olds are enrolled, by quartile, 
type of institution and location school, weighted by student enrolment 



Ratio of students to computers, by type of institution 





Ratio of students to computers 


Gove rnment-in dependent 
private schools 


Governmen t-depen dent 
private schools 


Public schools 


25*^ 

percentile 


50'*’ 

percentile 

(median) 


75'*' 

)ercentile 


50'*’ 

percentile 

(median) 


% students 
represented 
in the sample 


50'*’ 

percentile 

(median) 


% students 
represented in 
the sample 


50'*’ 

percentile 

(median) 


% students 
represented in 
the sample 


Australia 


4 


5 


7 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Austria 


5 


7 


15 


1 1 


7 


9 


6 


7 


87 


Belgium 


7 


11 


18 


10 


1 


12 


75 


9 


25 


Czech Republic 


9 


15 


28 


9 


n 


10 


6 


17 


94 


Denmark 


6 


8 


11 


a 


a 


7 


24 


8 


76 


Finland 


6 


8 


12 


a 


a 


20 


3 


8 


97 


France 


6 


11 


15 


1 1 


8 


8 


13 


1 1 


79 


Germany 


14 


22 


31 


a 


a 


19 


3 


22 


97 


Greece 


14 


28 


83 


10 


3 


a 


a 


32 


97 


Hungary 


5 


9 


15 


8 


1 


11 


4 


9 


95 


Iceland 


7 


10 


13 


10 


1 


a 


a 


10 


99 


Ireland 


10 


14 


19 


9 


3 


15 


60 


13 


37 


Italy 


7 


12 


19 


8 


4 


a 


a 


13 


96 


Japan 


7 


12 


18 


12 


29 


IS 


1 


1 1 


70 


Korea 


4 


9 


13 


10 


33 


7 


16 


9 


51 


Luxembourg 


8 


9 


1 1 


a 


a 


7 


1 1 


10 


89 


Mexico 


12 


23 


59 


9 


16 


a 


a 


26 


84 


New Zealand 


5 


6 


8 


2 


4 


4 


n 


6 


96 


Norway 


4 


6 


9 


a 


a 


1 


1 


6 


99 


Poland 


8 


26 


45 


10 


3 


a 


a 


27 


97 


Portugal 


20 


36 


100 


32 


2 


124 


5 


36 


93 


Spain 


14 


21 


29 


21 


9 


25 


31 


18 


60 


Sweden 


7 


8 


10 


a 


a 


9 


3 


8 


97 


Switzerland 


6 


9 


16 


16 


4 


7 


2 


9 


94 


United Kingdom 


6 


8 


9 


6 


5 


a 


a 


8 


95 


United States 


4 


5 


7 


6 


4 


4 


1 


5 


95 


Country mean 


8 


u 


24 


n 




n 


IS 


14 


84 


Brazil 


15 


26 


39 


a 


a 


15 


1 


27 


99 


Latvia 


4 


5 


12 


3 


4 


a 


a 


6 


96 


Liechtenstein 


31 


57 


88 


a 


a 


a 


a 


57 


100 


Russian Federation 


6 


10 


14 


a 


a 


10 


76 


8 


24 


Netherlands' 


6 


10 


14 


2 


4 


4 


n 


6 


96 








Ratio of students to computers 


i, by school location 








Fewer than 3 000 


From 15 000 to 100 000 


Over 1 000 000 people 


Over 1 000 000 people 






people 


[village] 


people [town] 


[close to the centre of a city] 


[elsewhere 


in a city] 






SO^ 


% students 


50'*’ 


% students 


50'*’ 


% students 


50'*’ 


% students 






percentile 


represented 


percentile 


represented 


percentile 


represented in 


percentile 


represented in 






(median) 


inthesam|de 


(median) 


in the sample 


(median) 


the sample 


(median) 


the sample 




Australia 


6 


5 


6 


23 


5 


15 


5 


20 




Austria 


10 


6 


6 


28 


4 


5 


15 


11 




Belgium 


20 


4 


10 


51 


8 


1 


a 


a 




Czech Republic 


19 


6 


15 


40 


13 


2 


16 


10 




Denmark 


6 


29 


9 


25 


9 


8 


1 1 


3 




Finland 


7 


17 


9 


34 


10 


15 


8 


6 




France 


9 


7 


9 


52 


57 


1 


8 


3 




Germany 


18 


6 


23 


43 


15 


2 


22 


4 




Greece 


18 


8 


32 


38 


33 


9 


17 


6 




Hungary 


12 


1 


8 


39 


10 


10 


7 


9 




Iceland 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


iti 


m 




Ireland 


14 


28 


16 


13 


12 


12 


9 


8 




Italy 


9 


2 


13 


54 


a 


a 


12 


12 




Japan 


a 


a 


13 


! 28 


IS 


9 


15 


4 




Korea 


7 


3 


5 


10 


1 1 


15 


1 1 


29 




Luxembourg 


a 


a 


8 


19 


a 


a 


a 


a 




Mexico 


11 


7 


23 


26 


33 


6 


22 


9 




New Zealand 


6 


14 


6 


33 


7 


12 


6 


13 




Norway 


5 


38 


8 


20 


a 


a 


a 


a 




Poland 


7 


3 


27 


41 


39 


7 


4 


2 




Portugal 


20 


4 


27 


39 


101 


7 


26 


1 




Spain 


12 


2 


21 


32 


22 


4 


29 


5 




Sweden 


8 


23 


8 


34 


10 


4 


4 


1 




Switzerland 


9 


12 


9 


25 


a 


a 


a 


a 




United Kingdom 


8 ■ 


10 


7 


35 


8 




8 


4 




United States 


4 


6 


6 


33 


6 


\S 


6 


7 




Counti^' mean 


11 


10 






20 


7 


12 


8 




Brazil 


91 


4 


140 


26 


108 


>5'. 


223 


9 




Latvia 


19 


18 


29 


27 


23 


6 


a 


a 




Liechtenstein 


4 


21 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 




Russian Federation 


50 


26 


54 


22 


57 


9 


62 


6 




Netherlands' 


a 


a 


10 


63 


a 


. a 


a 


a 





1 . Response rate is too low to ensure comparability (see Annex 3 at www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 

Source: OECD PISA database, 2001 . See Annex 3 for notes on methodology (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002) and www.pisa.oecd.org. 
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Table D3,2, 

Availability of computers and computer networks in schook in which 15-year-olds are enrolled (2000) 

Percentage of computers available to students, teachers and administrative suff and computers connoted to the Internet/ WWW and local area networks, 

as reported by school principals, weighted by student enrolment 





Percentage of computers 
available to 


Percentage of computers 


Percentage of computers 
available only to adminis- 
trative stair 


Percentage of computers 
connected to the Internet/ 


Percentage of computers 
connected to a local area 




15-year-olds 


available only to teachers 


World Wide Web 


network (LAN) 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Australia 


70 


16 


8 


80 


75 


Austria 


75 


9 


7 


69 


56 


Belgium 


62 


9 


16 


45 


33 


Czech Republic 


63 


20 


15 


40 


46 


Denmark 


63 


8 


10 


65 


50 


Finland 


77 


11 


8 


84 


57 


France 


59 


9 


13 


26 


19 


Germany 


68 


10 


13 


37 


25 


Greece 


51 


24 


33 


26 


23 


Hungary 


72 


1 1 


10 


58 


65 


Iceland 


51 


15 


8 


83 


62 


Ireland 


69 


10 


8 


47 


28 


Italy 


61 


10 


13 


24 


21 


Japan 


66 


20 


4 


35 


40 


Korea 


56 


34 


5 


61 


70 


Luxembourg 


70 


9 


7 


88 


86 


Mexico 


62 


16 


17 


14 


17 


New Zealand 


72 


14 


8 


62 


65 


Norway 


51 


18 


14 


50 


30 


Poland 


67 


14 


13 


35 


25 


Portugal 


61 


28 


34 


35 


31 


Spain 


58 


18 


9 


41 


37 


Sweden 


55 


14 


10 


74 


62 


Switzerland 


70 


14 


9 


47 


37 


United Kingdom 


78 


10 


7 


51 


53 


United States 


73 


22 


6 


39 


61 


1 Country mean 


65 


IS 


12 


SI 


46 


Brazil 


53 


19 


34 


27 


27 


Latvia 


78 


24 


19 


42 


57 


Liechtenstein 


77 


19 


8 


79 


67 


Russian Federation 


74 


10 


13 


6 


18 


Netherlands' 


62 


12 


10 


45 


55 



1. Response rate is too low to ensure comparability (see Annex 3 at www,oecd,oig/ els/ education /eag2002). 

Source: OECD PISA database, 2001 . See Annex 3 for notes on methodology (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002) and www.pisa.oecd.org. 
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Table D3.3. 

The extent to which learning is hindered by a lack of computers for instruction or lack of multi-media resources for instruc- 
tion in schools in which 1 5-year-olds are enrolled (2000) 

Mean percentage 1 5~f ear-olds enrolled in schooh where principals reported that learning is hindered a lot, to some extent, very little or not at all by insi^dent numbers 

oj computers for instruction and multi-media resources for instruaion 





Learning is hindered by a lack of computers for 


instruction 


Learning is hindered by a lack of multi-media resources for 
instruction 




Not at all 


Very little 


To some extent 


A lot 


Not at all 


Very little 


To some extent 


A lot 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Australia 


32 


38 


27 


3 


29 


39 


31 


1 


Austria 


30 


32 


23 


15 


22 


35 


32 


11 


Belgium 


49 


32 


15 


3 


42 


34 


17 


7 


Canada 


33 


36 


26 


4 


30 


46 


22 


3 


Czech Republic 


37 


25 


28 


10 


34 


27 


31 


9 


Denmark 


32 


40 


21 


6 


48 


39 


10 


3 


Finland 


16 


41 


35 


7 


15 


40 


37 


9 


France 


39 


33 


23 


5 


40 


26 


29 


5 


Germany 


20 


30 


35 


15 


15 


33 


33 


20 


Greece 


15 


17 


40 


28 


11 


21 


45 


24 


Hungary 


69 


18 


9 


4 


41 


34 


23 


2 


Iceland 


26 


29 


41 


4 


16 


36 


42 


5 


Ireland 


34 


24 


30 


12 


21 


26 


41 


13 


Italy 


42 


26 


26 


6 


29 


25 


34 


12 


Japan 


32 


37 


26 


5 


20 


38 


33 


9 


Korea 


30 


46 


18 


6 


21 


39 


32 


8 


Luxembourg 


24 


53 


23 


n 


19 


58 


23 


n 


Mexico 


16 


16 


27 


42 


17 


18 


23 


42 


New Zealand 


25 


35 


35 


5 


25 


44 


29 


2 


Norway 


12 


28 


52 


9 


9 


29 


51 


10 


Poland 


33 


29 


27 


12 


38 


32 


24 


6 


Portugal 


27 


35 


31 


8 


25 


41 


27 


7 


Spain 


43 


27 


23 


7 


29 


28 


32 


II 


Sweden 


21 


29 


40 


11 


18 


28 


46 


8 


Switzerland 


40 


37 


19 


4 


37 


38 


19 


6 


United Kingdom 


18 


26 


37 


19 


13 


30 


42 


16 


United States 


35 


33 


24 


7 


33 


39 


22 


6_ 


Country mean 


31 


31 


26 


11 


26 


34 


28 


12 \ 


Brazil 


20 


17 


27 


36 


53 


22 


13 


12 


Latvia 


25 


35 


24 


16 


13 


30 


34 


22 


Liechtenstein 


26 


33 


41 


n 


59 


20 


20 


n 


Russian Federation 


11 


3 


31 


55 


18 


11 


36 


35 


Netherlands' 


27 


34 


25 


14 


26 


37 


26 


11 



1 . Response rate is too low to ensure comparability (see Annex 3 at www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 

Source: OECD PISA database, 2001. See Annex 3 for notes on methodology {www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002) and www.pisa.oecd.org. 
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Table D3.4. 

Availability of computers to use at home and at school for 1 5-year-olds (2000) 

Mean percentage of 1 5-year-olds who reported that computers are available to use at home and at xhool almost every dcy, a Jew times each week, 
between once a week and once a month, less than once a month and never 







/4vai7dhi7it/ of computers to use at home 




/4vdi7ahi7ity of computers to use at school 


Almost every 
day 


A few times 
each week 


Between 
once a week 
and once a 
month 


Less than 
once a 
month 


Never 


Almost 
every day 


A few times 
each week 


Between 
once a week 
and once a 
month 


Less than 
once a 
month 


Never 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Australia 


85 


4 


1 


1 


9 


52 


30 


10 


5 


2 


Belgium 


65 


n 


5 


4 


16 


13 


29 


26 


12 


20 


Canada 


81 


4 


2 


1 


12 


52 


24 


12 


7 


5 


Czech Republic 


48 


6 


3 


2 


41 


10 


29 


30 


10 


21 


Denmark 


77 


7 


4 


3 


9 


49 


29 


15 


6 


2 


Finland 


73 


5 


3 


2 


18 


19 


40 


24 


12 


4 


Germany 


72 


8 


4 


3 


13 


6 


16 


27 


21 


30 


Hungary 


41 


8 


3 


3 


44 


13 


58 


17 


4 


7 


Ireland 


62 


4 


2 


2 


29 


16 


25 


20 


13 


25 


Luxembourg 


63 


1 1 


6 


5 


14 


16 


29 


32 


10 


13 


Mexico 


23 


5 


3 


3 


66 


22 


25 


8 


9 


37 


New Zealand 


74 


4 


2 


2 


18 


48 


22 


13 


11 


5 


Scotland 


72 


3 


2 


2 


21 


43 


36 


1 1 


5 


5 


Sweden 


90 


3 


1 


1 


6 


37 


31 


17 


10 


5 


Switzerland 


76 


8 


3 


3 


10 


22 


23 


28 


14 


12 


Unite<l States 


68 


7 


5 


4 


15 


46 


21 


12 


11 


10 


Countrjr mean 


64 


6 


3 


3 


24 


21 


29 


20 


10 


14 


Brazil 


24 


5 


4 


4 


64 


8 


13 


10 


13 


55 


Latvia 


23 


6 


4 


4 


64 


14 


35 


22 


11 


18 


Liechtenstein 


75 


8 


3 


2 


12 


20 


29 


41 


5 


5 


Russian Federation 


15 


5 


4 


4 


73 


5 


24 


24 


10 


38 



Source: OECD PISA database, 2001 . See Annex 3 for notes on methodology (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002) and www.pisa.oecd.org. 
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Table D3.5. 

Frequency of use of computers at home and at school by 1 5-year-olds (2000) 

Mean percentage of 15 -year-olds who reported using computers at home and at school almost every day, a few times each week, 
between once a week and once a month, less than once a month and never 



Use of computers at home 


Use of computers at school 








Between 






















once a week 


Less than 








Between once 








Almost 


A few times 


and once a 


once a - 




Almost every 


A few times 


a week and 


Less than 






every day 


each week 


month 


month 


Never 


day 


each week 


once a month 


once a month 


Never 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Australia 


44 


30 


12 


5 


10 


15 


35 


24 


17 


8 


Belgium 


38 


26 


13 


7 


17 


5 


26 


32 


12 


25 


Canada 


51 


21 


10 


4 


13 


18 


21 


23 


22 


16 


Czech Republic 


31 


15 


8 


4 


41 


4 


24 


34 


11 


26 


Denmark 


44 


25 


14 


7 


9 


23 


36 


26 


11 


4 


Finland 


45 


22 


10 


5 


18 


6 


41 


30 


16 


7 


Germany 


43 


23 


14 


7 


14 


4 


14 


25 


20 


37 


Hungary 


■ 29 


14 


7 


4 


46 


7 


58 


19 


5 


10 


Ireland 


32 


23 


10 


5 


30 


4 


22 


25 


14 


35 


Luxembourg 


44 


22 


14 


7 


13 


10 


26 


34 


12 


17 


Mexico 


14 


10 


4 


4 


68 


8 


26 


8 


8 


50 


New Zealand 


36 


27 


13 


6 


18 


18 


16 


21 


27 


17 


Norway 


53 


22 


11 


6 


9 


6 


22 


33 


28 


11 


Scotland 


38 


26 


10 


4 


21 


18 


39 


18- 


14 


12 


Sweden 


60 


21 


9 


3 


6 


16 


29 


27 


17 


11 


Switzerland 


39 


25 


17 


7 


12 


5 


17 


37 


20 


21 


United States 


49 


18 __ 


_ 12 


6 _ 


15 _ 


18 


19 


23 


23 


\1 


* Country mean 




2J~ 


n 






10 


2S 


26 


16 


ig \ 


Brazil 


18 


1 


1 


5 


64 


5 


1 


14 


15 


*59 


Latvia 


16 


9 


5 


4 


65 


6 


35 


26 


12 


21 


Liechtenstein 


. 39 


24 


17 


5 


14 


5 


24 


50 


11 


10 


Russian Federation 


12 


6 


4 


4 


74 


4 


22 


24 


11 


39 



Source: OECD PISA database, 2001 . See Annex 3 for notes on methodology (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002) and www.pisa.oecd.org. 



Table D3.6. 

1 5-year-o!ds who use computers to help them learn school material (2000) 

Mean percentage (f 15 -year-olds who reported using computers to help them learn school material almost every day, a few times each week, 





between 


once a week and once a month, less than once a month and 


never 






Almost every day 


A few times each week 


Between once a week and 
once a month 


Less than once a month 


Never 


% 


Vo 


% 


Vo 


Vo 


Australia 


12 


30 


29 


17 


12 


Belgium 


8 


16 


21 


21* 


35 


Canada 


10 


21 


28 


21 


20 


Czech Republic 


6 


14 


21 


21 


37 


Denmark 


15 


38 


28 


12 


7 


Finland 


6 


18 


32 


27 


17 


Germany 


11 


23 


28 


21 


18 


Hungary 


9 


19 


23 


20 


28 


Ireland 


7 


20 


25 


22 


26 


Luxembourg 


14 


23 


25 


17 


20 


Mexico 


17 


34 


17 


14 


18 


New Zealand 


13 


25 


28 


21 


13 


Norway 


8 


21 


28 


25 


19 


Scotland 


17 


39 


25 


11 


8 


Sweden 


13 


26 


29 


19 


12 


Switzerland 


6 


17 


27 


24 


26 


United States 


19 


26 


25 


17 


12 


[ Countiw mean 






26 ' 


JL .. Z' I 


^ J9 J J 


Brazil 


H 


25 


~ *21 ’ 


20 " * 


”20 


Latvia 


11 


23 


22 


19 


25 


Liechtenstein 


6 


16 


33 


24 


21 


Russian Federation 


12 


27 


25 


17 


18 



Source: OECD PISA database, 2001 . See Annex 3 for notes on methodology (www.oecd.oig/els/education/eag2002) and www.pisa.oecd.org. 
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ATTITUDES AND EXPERIENCES OF IVIALES AND FEMALES 
USING INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 

• While schools may be helping to bridge inequities in access to computers by males and females at home, 
1 S -year-old males in many countries actually use computers and the Internet more often at school than 
do females. 

• On average in OECD countries, 15-year-old males reported a significantly greater confidence and 
perceived ability to use computers than females. Gender differences are greatest in Denmark, Finland 
and Sweden, and smallest in Australia, New Zealand, Scotland and the United States, 




Gender differences of comfort with and perceived ability to use computers among 15 -year- olds (2000) 

PISA index oj contort with and perceived ability to use computers Jor 1 5 -year-old 
males and females, based on self-reports of students 



□ Females □ Males 



Mean index 

-1.00 -O.SO 0.00 0.50 1.00 




Countries are ranked in ascending order of the difference between males and females on the PISA index of comfort with and perceived ability 
to use computers. 

Source: OEGD PISA database, 2001 . Table D4. 1 . See Annex 3 for notes on methodology (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002) 
and www.pisa.oecd.org. 
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This indicator examines 
the attitudes towards as 
Nell as perceived comfort 
Nith and ability to use 
computers of 15-year-old 
males and females. 



The largest gender gaps 
for 15-year-olds occur in 
access to computers 
in the home. 



Gender differences in 
computer availability 
at school tend not to be 
significant . . . 



. . . but in most countries, 
significantly more males 
than females actually 
use computers and the 
Internet at school, . . . 



PoOflcy coiTDtlejse 

Bridging the “gender gap” in education has received considerable attention over 
the last decades as policy-makers and education practitioners work together 
to ensure equitable access to educational opportunities. The widespread 
introduction of computers into schools raised concerns about whether this new 
technology would act to moderate or reinforce inequities between males and 
females in an area that is traditionally perceived as male-dominated. 

The relationship between attitudes towards and experiences with computers 
and gender is not straightforward. Many factors in and beyond a student’s 
classroom experience may influence the differences in knowledge and 
attitudes towards computers, including gender stereotypes, general patterns of 
socialisation between males and females, and parents’ and teachers’ attitudes. 

To shed light on these issues, this indicator examines the attitudes and perceived 
comfort with and ability to use computers of 15-year-old males and females. 

15-year-olds in PISA were asked how often computers were available to use 
at home, at school, in the library and “at another place”. In all countries, more 
males than females reported that they have a computer available to use at home 
almost every day, a few times each week or between once a week and once a 
month. Similarly, in all OECD countries, more males reported having a link to 
the Internet in the home compared to females — in 23 out of 32 countries this 
difference was statistically significant. (For data see www.oecd.org/els/education/ 
eaglOOl.) 

In most coimtries, gender differences in computer availability at school are not 
statistically significant (for data see www.oecd.org / els / education / eaglOOl) .WYnlc. 
ensuring the provision of equal access to computers is an important policy 
consideration, the existence of such technologies does not guarantee their 
equitable use. Ensuring that males and females receive equitable opportunities 
to use computers at school depends on many factors, including teacher and 
student attitudes and practices, the structure of educational activities, peer- 
group pressure, students’ familiarity with computers and gender stereotyping. 

In PISA, 15 -year-old males and females were asked how often they used 
computers and the Internet at school. On average across OECD countries, 
59 per cent of females reported that they use computers several times a month 
or several times a week or about once a month, compared to 64 per cent of 
males. In Austria, Ireland, Japan, Korea, Mexico and New Zealand, more 
females than males reported that they use computers with this frequency, 
although this gender difference was statistically significant in favour of females 
only in Korea and New Zealand. Gender differences were most marked in 
Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Norway, Sweden and Switzerland, where 
the number of males reporting that they used computers several times a month. 
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several times a week or about once a month exceeded that of females by more 
than 10 percentage points. Males also dominate the use of the Internet at 
school in all countries except Austria, Korea, Mexico and New Zealand. Males 
in Canada, Finland, France, Greece, Hungary, Norway, Poland, Portugal, 
Sweden, Switzerland and the United Kingdom exceed females in frequency of 
Internet use by more than 10 percentage points. (For data see www.oecd.org/els/ 
education / eag2002 . ) 

Several factors can influence a student’s interest, confidence and perceived 
ability to use computers, including attitudes and comfort and familiarity with 
computers. PISA explored aspects related to the self-assessment of 15-year- 
old students’ attitudes and familiarity with computers (Table D4. 1 and Chart 
D4. 1 ). On average in OECD countries, males reported being significantly more 
confident and having a higher perceived ability to use computers than females. 
The gender differences on the PISA index of comfort with and perceived 
ability to use computers are strong in countries such as Denmark, Finland and 
Sweden, where the comfort with and perceived ability to use computers of 
males exceeds that of females by more than 0.6 index points (i.e., more than 
half a standard deviation). In Australia, New Zealand, Scotland and the United 
States, the differences between genders are smallest, and the indices for males 
and females are highest (Chart D4. 1 and Table D4. 1 ). 

The individual variables that comprise this index reveal that males reported 
being significantly more comfortable than females at taking a test using a 
computer in all countries. In Denmark, Finland and Sweden, the difference 
between males and females who reported being comfortable at taking a test 
using a computer is more than 24 percentage points. 

Similarly, in all countries, more males reported being very comfortable or 
comfortable using a computer. However, these gender differences were not 
statistically significant in Mexico, New Zealand, Scotland or the United States. 
By contrast, gender differences in comfort with using a computer to write a 
paper were small, and females had a slight advantage (Table D4. 1). 

PISA also investigated students’ interest in computers (Table D4.2 and Chart 
D4.2). With the exception of Mexico and the United States, males reported 
consistently higher on the PISA index of interest in computers than females. 
The difference is statistically significant favouring males in all of these countries, 
except Ireland. The United States is the only country where more females 
reported that it is important to work with a computer (89 per cent of females 
versus 84 per cent of males) and that playing or working with a computer is 
really fun (94 per cent of females versus 89 per cent of males). On average 
across countries, 84 per cent of females and 92 per cent of males still believe 
that playing or working on the computer is fun. Similarly, more males than 
females reported using a computer because it interests them. Although this 
difference is small and not statistically significant in Ireland and Mexico, gender 
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. . . i^hich may have less 
to do Nith access to 
technology than y^ith 
attitudes and familiarity 
Nith computers. . . 



...as yjell as yjith 
differences in interest in 
computers. 
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Gender differences in interest of 15 -year-olds in computers (2000) 
Distribution oj mean percentages of lS-jear~old males and females who reported that: 



o Country mean percentage of males 

0 Country mean percentage of females 

1 OECD average percentage of males 

I OECD average percentage of females 
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Note: Countries are represented by dots. 

Source: OECD PISA database, 2001 . Table D4.2. See Annex 3 for notes on methodology (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002) 
and www.pisa.oecd.org. 



differences are greatest for this question: on average 66 per cent of females and 
80 per cent of males in OECD countries report using the computer because 
it interests them. Less than 55 per cent of female 15-year-olds in Australia, 
Denmark and New^ Zealand reported using a computer because it interests 
them (Table D4.2 and Chart D4.2). 



/^ales tend to use 
computers more 
frequently to access the 
Internet for electronic 
communication and for 
programming. . . 



15 -year-olds in PISA were asked how often they use computers to access the 
Internet, for electronic communication (i.e., e-mails), to help them learn school 
material or for programming. In all countries, more males than females reported 
using the Internet almost every day, a few times each week or between once a 
week and once a month. Mexico and the United States are the only countries 
where this difference favouring males is not statistically significant. By contrast, 
in Germany and Scotland, this difference is more than 14 percentage points. 
Similarly, in all but two countries, males use programming more frequently 
than females. 
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In many countries, however, females are more likely to use computers to help 
them learn school material. (For data see www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002.) 

Students also reported how often they used computer software such as games, 
word processing, spreadsheets, drawing and painting or graphics or educational 
software. On average across OECD countries, males use these types of 
software more frequently than females. Gender differences in frequency of 
use are particularly marked for computer games, where the frequency of use is 
significantly higher for males in all countries. In Australia, Denmark, Finland, 
Sweden and Switzerland, the difference between males and females is over 
33 percentage points. Although students use spreadsheet and drawdng, painting 
or graphics software much more infrequently than games and word processing, 
this is predominantly a male past- time, although gender differences in favour of 
males for using spreadsheets and graphics software are small and not statistically 
significant in Ireland, Mexico and New Zealand. (For data see www.oecd.org/ els/ 
education / eag2002.) 

With the exception of Mexico and Scotland, males score significantly higher 
on the PISA index of computer usage and experience than females. However 
in Belgium, the Czech Republic, Mexico and Switzerland, negative indices for 
both males and females indicate that all 15 -year-olds reported less frequent use 
of and experience with computers compared to students in other countries. 
In Mexico, however, the index for females was higher. Male and female 15- 
year-olds in Australia, New Zealand, Scotland and the United States rated the 
highest on the PISA index of computer usage and experience, although the 
index was still higher for males in these countries. (For data see www.oecd.org/ 
els / education / eag2002.) 

Definitions and methodologies 

Data used in this indicator derive from responses of 15 -year-old students and 
school principals to questions concerning the use and availability of computers 
at home and at school in three background questionnaires used in the 2000 
cycle of the OECD Programme for International Student Assessment (PISA). 

In addition to a written test, 15 -year-olds in PISA completed a student 
questionnaire designed to collect information about the their family, home 
environment, reading habits, school and everyday activities. Responses to 
questions on the frequency of use of computers and the Internet at school 
and the availability of computers in the home (for data see www.oecd.org/els/ 
education /eag2002) derive from this student background questionnaire. A 
second background questionnaire on computer familiarity was completed by 
students in 20 countries as part of an international option. It explored students’ 
interest in computers, the self-assessment of their attitudes and ability to work 
with computers, and use and experience wdth computers. This indicator uses 
data from this questionnaire on the availability and use of computers at home 
and at school (for data see www.oecd.org /els/ education /eag200 2) ^ students’ 



. . . and the same is true 
for the use of different 
types ofsoftMre, 
such as games, Nord 
processing, spreadsheets, 
draining, painting or 
educational softNare. . . 



...as Nell as for 
computer use and 
e?<perience. 



Insults from this 
indicator derive 
from background 
questionnaires completed 
by 15-year-old tnale and 
female students as part 
of the Programme for 
International Student 
Assessment ( PISA) 
undertaken by the 
OECD during 2000. 
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Index of comfort Nith 
and pef-ceived ability to 
use computers 



Index of interest in 
computers 



Index of computer- usage 
and expeHence 



|3I2 



comfort with and perceived ability to use computers (Chart D4. 1 and Table 
D4.1), their interest in computers (Chart D4.2 and Table D4.2) and use of 
computers and computer software (for data see www.oecd.org/eIs/education/ 
eag2002). The responses were weighted to make them proportional to the 
number of IS-year-olds in each school. 

The PISA index of confbrt with and perceived ability to use computers is constructed 
with the average score across countries set at 0 and the standard deviation set 
at 1 . A positive value indicates that students reported more frequently than 
on average in OECD countries that it is very important to them to work 
with a computer, that they are comfortable using a computer, that they are 
comfortable using a computer to write a paper or to take a test, and that they 
rate their ability to use a computer as higher than that of other IS-year-olds. 

The PISA index of interest in computers is constructed with the average score across 
countries set at 0 and the standard deviation set at 1 . A positive value indicates 
that students reported more frequently than on average in OECD countries 
that it is very important to them to work with a computer, that playing or 
working with a computer is fun, that they use a computer because they are 
very interested, and that they forget the time when they are working with a 
computer. 

The PISA index oj computer usage and experience is constructed with the average 
score across countries set at 0 and the standard deviation set at 1 . A positive 
value on the index indicates that students reported more frequently than on 
average in OECD countries that they use the computer to help them learn 
school material, for programming, for word processing, spreadsheets, drawing, 
painting or graphics and educational software. 

In the tables and charts used in this indicator, differences between the means 
of males and females are identified as statistically significant at a confidence 
level of 95 per cent. This means that a difference of this size or larger would be 
observed less than 5 per cent of the time if there were really no difference in 
corresponding population values. 
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Table D4.1. 

Perceived comfort with and ability to use computers of 15-year-olds, by gender (2000) 

VISA index of contort with and perceived ability to use computers, by gender, and mean percentage 15 -year-old males and females who reported that they were very 

confortable or confortable; and somewhat confortable or not at all confortable with using a computer, using a computer to write a paper, or taking a test on a computer 



PISA index of 
comfort %v1th and 
perceived ability 
to use computers' 


Using a computer 


Using i 


1 computer to write a paper 


Taking a test using a computer 


Very comfortable 
or comfortable 


Somewhat com- 
fortable or not at 
all comfortable 


Very comfortable 
or comfortable 


Somewhat com- 
fortable or not at 
all comfortable 


Very comfortable 
or comfortable 


Somewhat com- 
fortable or not at 
all comfortable 




Females 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Males 








% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Australia 


0.30 


0.56 


86 


91 


14 


9 


90 


88 


10 


12 


64 


75 


36 


25 


Belgium 


-0.07 


0.35 


72 


86 


28 


14 


76 


80 


24 


20 


57 


73 


43 


27 


Canada 


0.32 


0.67 


85 


92 


15 


8 


89 


88 


11 


12 


67 


77 


33 


23 


Czech Republic 


-0.53 


-0.07 


47 


72 


53 


28 


63 


65 


37 


35 


57 


71 


43 


29 


Denmark 


-0.41 


0.31 


57 


80 


43 


20 


74 


84 


26 


16 


34 


66 


66 


35 


Finland 


-0.42 


0.19 


64 


84 


36 


16 


69 


74 


31 


26 


31 


60 


69 


40 


Germany 


-0.53 


-0.07 


49 


73 


51 


27 


56 


63 


44 


37 


48 


65 


52 


35 


Hungary 


-0.48 


-0.20 


80 


89 


20 


11 


40 


45 


60 


55 


57 


63 


43 


37 


Ireland 


-0.19 


-0.08 


73 


77 


27 


23 


64 


58 


36 


42 


44 


51 


56 


49 


Luxembourg 


-0.29 


0.11 


58 


77 


42 


23 


62 


67 


38 


33 


52 


68 


48 


32 


Mexico 


-0.23 


-0.14 


70 


72 


30 


28 


73 


69 


27 


31 


54 


61 


46 


39 


New Zealand 


0.21 


0.27 


85 


87 


15 


13 


83 


78 


17 


22 


63 


67 


37 


33 


Scotland 


0.31 


0.46 


83 


87 


17 


13 


83 


82 


17 


18 


65 


70 


35 


30 


Sweden 


-0.41 


0.22 


67 


88 


33 


12 


76 


86 


24 


14 


19 


43 


81 


57 


Switzerland 


-0.48 


-0.03 


47 


73 


53 


27 


61 


65 


39 


35 


52 


66 


48 


34 


United States 


0.54 


0.70 


88 


91 


12 


9 


93 


89 


7 


11 


74 


79 


26 


21 


Countiy'fncan 


-0.11 


0.21 


70 


82 


30 


18 


72 


14 


28 


26 


52 


66 


48 


34 


Brazil 


-0.62 


-0.35 


57 


68 


43 


32 


51 


58 


49 


42 


38 


49 


62 


51 


Latvia 


-0.35 


-0.07 


59 


74 


41 


26 


63 


66 


37 


34 


52 


65 


48 


35 


Liechtenstein 


-0.52 


-0.02 


43 


77 


57 


23 


61 


63 


39 


37 


61 


68 


39 


32 


Russian Federation 


-0.39 


-0.24 


53 


62 


47 


38 


62 


64 


38 


36 


53 


59 


47 


41 



'Note: Values marked in bold indicate that the difference between the means of males and females is statistically significant, 

1 . For the definitions of the indices see the Definitions and Methodologies section of this indicator. 

Source: OECD PISA database, 2001 . See Annex 3 for notes on methodology (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002) and www.pisa.oecd.org. 
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Table D4.2. 

1 5-year-old students’ interest in using computers, by gender (2000) 

VISA index of interest in computers, by gender, and mean percentage of 1 5 year-old males andjemales who agree that working with computers is important to than, picking 
or working with computers is really jun, they use computers because they are interested in this, and theyjoiget the time when working on computers 





PISA index of interest in 
computers' 


It is important to work 
with a computer 


Playing or working with a 
computer is really fun 


Student uses computer 
because it interests them 


Student forgets the time 
when working with a 
computer 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Males 






Vo 


Vo 


Vo 


Vo 


Vo 


Vo 


Vo 


% 


Australia 


-0.41 


-0.04 


64 


72 


74 


87 


52 


71 


52 


58 


Belgium 


-0.22 


0.18 


60 


73 


87 


94 


62 


78 


58 


72 


Canada 


-0.24 


0.07 


58 


70 


82 


90 


58 


76 


65 


68 


Czech Republic 


-0.21 


0.14 


61 


69 


85 


93 


68 


81 


57 


70 


Denmark 


-0.66 


0.18 


49 


75 


74 


94 


37 


77 


47 


70 


Finland 


-0.39 


0.10 


47 


66 


78 


92 


68 


85 


50 


63 


Germany 


0.04 


0.43 


69 


84 


89 


96 


70 


87 


73 


83 


Hungary 


-0.21 


0.14 


58 


69 


84 


90 


64 


81 


61 


71 


Ireland 


-0.02 


0.02 


55 


58 


92 


94 


72 


75 


75 


74 


Luxembourg 


0.12 


0.45 


70 


83 


88 


93 


74 


88 


77 


86 


Mexico 


0.29 


0.27 


88 


89 


87 


88 


84 


84 


87 


85 


New Zealand 


-0.41 


-0.15 


55 


63 


78 


87 


54 


69 


55 


56 


Scotland 


0.03 


0.26 


69 


76 


87 


95 


69 


83 


72 


73 


Swetlen 


00 

o 


0.29 


59 


81 


79 


95 


74 


88 


59 


67 


Switzerland 


-0.12 


0.24 


60 


76 


83 


91 


65 


82 


70 


78 


United States 


0.33 


0.29 


89 


84 


94 


89 


78 


83 


73 


73 


Country’ mean 


-0.14 


0J8 


63 


74 


84 


92 


66 




64 


72 1 


Brazil 


0.34 


0.39 


93 


93 


95 


95 


91 


94 


69 


70 


Latvia 


0.28 


0.34 


79 


77 


93 


92 


90 


91 


74 


81 


Liechtenstein 


-0.02 


0.35 


69 


81 


84 


92 


68 


89 


69 


78 


Russian Federation 


0.18 


0.18 


77 


75 


92 


92 


90 


90 


80 


85 



Note: Values marked in bold indicate that the difference between the means of males and females is statistically significant. 

1 . For the definitions of the indices see the Definitions and Methodologies section of this indicator. 

Source: OECD PISA database, 2001 . See Annex 3 for notes on methodology (www.oecd.org / els I education /eag2002) and www.pisa.oecd.org. 
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SCHOOL AND CLASSROOM CLIMATE 

• Compared to the OECD mean, IS-year-olds reported receiving more support from their teachers in 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand, Portugal, Sweden, the United Kingdom and the United States and 
less in Austria, Belgium, the Czech Republic, Germany, Italy, Korea, Luxembourg and Poland. 

• On average, one 1 S -year-old in three reported that more than five minutes are spent at the start of the 
class doing nothing, and more than one in four complained that there is noise and disorder. 

• More than half of the IS -year-olds in Australia, Denmark, Ireland, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden 
and the United Kingdom reported that they regularly use the science laboratory compared to less than 
1 0 per cent in Finland and Hungary. 

• School resources tend to be used more frequently, schools tend to be more autonomous, teachers’ 
morale and commitment tend to be higher, and teacher-student relations tend to be relatively 
better in high performing countries. In countries with relatively low performance, negative school 
climate indices tend to cluster, and the indices on the use of school resources, teachers’ morale and 
commitment, school autonomy and teacher-student relations tend to fall below the OECD average. 



Broader engagement of 1 S-year-olds with school (2000) 

Distribution oj mean percentages 1 S-year-olds who agreed or strongly agreed that "School is a place where... 



0 Country mean 

1 OECD average 

...I often feel bored” 
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75 


100 % 
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25 
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50 
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1 
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Note: Countries are represented by dots. 

Source: OECD PISA database, 2001 , Table DS.4, See Annex 3 for notes on methodology (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002) 
and www.pisa.oecd.org. 
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This indicator shorn 
vaHous aspects of the 
classroom and learning 
climate as Nell as student 
engagement Nith school. 



PoBocy context 

Students between the ages of six and 1 S spend on average about 900 hours a 
year in the classroom, where they co-operate with teachers and with each other 
(see Indicator Dl).The quality of these interactions and the use that is made of 
classroom time determine to a large extent how much students can profit from 
schooling. 



Classroom experiences affect the substance and the mode of learning, and can 
influence students’ motivation and learning styles. PISA provides evidence 
that both teacher and student-related factors of classroom climate and practice 
closely relate to students’ individual performance. 

In addition, students’ attitudes towards and involvement with school are 
important aspects of the learning climate. Research shows that negative attitudes 
may lead to poor attendance and disruptive behaviour and, conversely, that if 
students become involved in their school curricula or extra-curricular activities 
and develop strong ties with other students and teachers, they are more likely 
to do well in their studies. 



This indicator shows various aspects of the classroom and learning climate and 
reports on student attitudes towards school. 

Evidence and explanations 

Learning climate in the classroom 

In PISA, 15-year-olds were asked about several aspects of their classroom 
experiences in their language classes: their teacher’s supportiveness, the 
disciplinary climate, the use of school resources, and homework policies in 
the school. Based on their responses a teacher support index, a disciplinary climate 
index, an achievement press index, and a use oj school resources index were developed 
(Chart D5. 2). 



PISA indices of classroom learning climate 

The PISA indices on the learning climate of the classroom summarise responses from 15 -year-olds 
to a series of related questions and are standardised so that the OECD mean is 0 and the standard 
deviation is 1 . A negative value for a country on an index does not necessarily imply that 15 -year- 
olds in a country responded negatively to the underlying questions but merely indicates that they 
responded less positively than all 15-year-olds across OECD countries. For the content of the 
indices and for more technical explanation, see the Definitions and methodologies section of this 
indicator. 
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Indices of classroom climate for 15-year-olds (2000) 

VISA indices oj teacher support, disciplinary climate, achievement press 
and use oJ school resources, based on self-reports oJ students 
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1 . Response rate is too low to ensure comparability (see Annex 3 at www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
Data are ranked in descending order oJ the value on the PISA index oJ teacher support. 

Source: OECD PISA database, 2001 . Tables D5. 1 , D5.2 and D5.3. See Annex 3 for notes on methodology 
(www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002) and www.pisa.oecd.org. 
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On average, six 15-year- 
olds in ten reported that 
their teacher shorn an 
interest in all students' 
learning most of the 
time, whereas one in ten 
says this never happens, 
but the perceived level 
of teacher support varies 
Nidely between countries. 



On average in OECD 
countries, one 15-year- 
old in three reported that 
more than five minutes 
are spent at the start of 
the class doing nothing, 
and 28 per cent 
complained that there 
is noise and disorder. 



Teacher support 

On average across OECD countries, about six IS-year-olds in ten reported 
that their teacher of language of instruction classes shows an interest in every 
student’s learning in most or all lessons, gives students an opportunity to 
express themselves, helps them with their work, continues teaching until all 
students understand, helps with learning and checks homework (Table D5. 1). 

The average level of perceived teacher support varies between countries. For 
example, more than three 15-year-olds in four in Australia, Portugal and the 
United Kingdom reported that their teachers are interested in every student’s 
progress always or at least most of the time and only 5 per cent or less say that 
this never happens. By contrast, in Italy, Korea and Poland, only one 15-year- 
old in three reported that the teacher shows an interest in all students’ learning, 
and nearly as many think that this never happens. Similarly, in Australia, 
Iceland, New Zealand and the United Kingdom, four 15-year-olds in five or 
more reported that their language teacher helps them with their work most of 
the time or always, but only about one in three say so in the Czech Republic, 
Korea or Mexico. Between two-thirds and three-quarters of the 15-year-olds 
in Australia, Canada, Denmark, Iceland, New Zealand, Portugal, Sweden and 
the United Kingdom reported that their language teacher teaches them until 
all students understand, compared to less than half of the 15-year-olds in the 
Czech Republic, Japan, Korea and Poland (Table D5.1) 

Fifteen-year-olds in the Czech Republic, Germany, Korea, Luxembourg and 
Poland reported the least support from their teachers, whereas 15 -year-olds 
in Australia, Canada, New Zealand, Portugal, the United Kingdom and the 
United States report high levels of teacher support. There is more than a 
standard deviation difference between the country mean PISA teacher support 
index in the United Kingdom (0.50) and Korea (-0.67). On average, therefore, 
15 -year- olds in the United Kingdom reported that they perceive receiving 
at least as much or more support from their teachers as the top third of all 
15-year-olds in OECD countries. By contrast, 15-year-olds in Korea reported 
that they receive as much or less support from their language teachers than the 
bottom third of all 15-year-olds in the OECD (Table D5. 1). 

Disciplinary climate 

In all countries, there is a positive link between the disciplinary climate in the 
language (of instruction) classes and student performance. The relationship 
is strong in Australia, japan, Hungary, Poland and the United Kingdom, and 
weaker in Belgium, France, Luxembourg and Mexico. Even after accounting 
for other factors (including home background), disciplinary climate seems to be 
one of the factors that relate to learning outcomes. When students themselves 
say they cannot work very well in class, or that students do not listen to the 
teacher, whatever the cause, work is hindered. PISA suggests that discipline 
problems disturb students’ learning quite frequently. For example, 28 per cent 
of all 15-year-olds in OECD countries reported noise and disorder in most or 
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every language (of instruction) class and a particularly large proportion of IS- 
year-olds — 40 per cent or more — reported this in Finland, France, Greece and 
Italy. According to students’ reports, time wasted at the beginning of lessons 
is the most frequent disciplinary problem. Of all students in OECD countries, 
over one-third reported that most or all language (of instruction) classes start by 
spending more than five minutes doing nothing. However, while more than half 
of IS-year-olds in Belgium, Denmark, Greece, Iceland and Norway reported 
frequent loss of time at the beginning of lessons, fewer than one in four 1 5 -year- 
olds reported the same in Hungary, Japan and Mexico (Table D5. 1 ). 

Pressure to achieve 

Schools offer a variety of subjects and no student is equally interested in all 
of them. Students optimise their learning efforts according to their personal 
interests and goals, the demands of their parents, and the requirements of their 
teachers. Setting desirable and attainable goals and encouraging students to 
reach them are major challenges of the teaching profession. In PISA, 15-year- 
olds were asked how frequently their teacher in the language of instruction 
wants them to work hard and do their work with care, encourages them to 
do better, and makes them learn a lot. From students’ responses a ‘pressure 
to achieve’ index was created. Compared to the OECD average, 15-year-olds 
in Australia, Canada, Finland, Hungary, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, New Zealand, 
the United Kingdom and the United States reported higher pressure to achieve 
from the teacher (Table D5.2). 

Interestingly, 15-year-olds in Australia, Canada, New Zealand, the United 
Kingdom and the United States seem to experience a lot of pressure to achieve 
while enjoying a relatively high level of teacher support, suggesting that teacher 
supportiveness and achievement pressure do not necessarily work against each 
other. 

By contrast, in Austria, Belgium, the Czech Republic, Japan, Korea and 
Luxembourg, teacher support and pressure to achieve are below the OECD 
average. In a third group of countries including France, Italy and Poland, higher 
than average pressure to achieve is coupled with lower than average support 
from teachers. In Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden, the mean pressure 
to achieve and the mean teacher support index both appear to be near the 
OECD average (Tables D5.1 and D5.2). 

Use of educational resources 

In PISA, school principals were asked the extent to which learning is hindered by 
lack of textbooks, computers, instruction materials in the library, multi-media 
equipment, science laboratories, and facihties for art activities. Furthermore, 
15-year-olds were asked how frequently they use these resources. Educational 
resources can enhance learning opportunities in schools and their availability is a 
pre-requisite to effective teaching, but the integration of educational resources 
into classroom work and school learning mainly depends on teachers. Access 



15-year-olds in 
Australia, Canada, Nerv 
Zealand, the United 
Kingdom and the United 
States feel more pressure 
to achieve... 



. . . and, at the same time, 
enjoy a high level of 
teacher support. 



The pattern is different 
in other countries. 



One 15-year-old in 
three reported using the 
school library regularly 
in Australia, Denmark, 
Mexico, Ncn Zealand, 
Portugal and Sweden. . . 
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. . . while less than one in 
ten in Austria, Belgian?, 
the Czech Republic, 
Finland, Greece, Ireland 
and Italy do so. 



shortage of educational 
material in the school 
library may also hinder 
the use of the library 



More than half of 
15-year-olds in 
Australia, Denmark, 
Ireland, New Zealand, 
Norway, Sweden and 
the United Kingdom 
reported using the 
science laboratory 
regularly, compared to 
less than 10 per cent in 
Finland and Hungary 



to books and other media in school and encouragement to use them is a major 
issue. In addition to the adults in the home, teachers are in a unique position 
to develop students’ reading and information use habits. The library, which 
is becoming a multimedia centre increasingly in OECD countries, can be an 
important tool for this. Over one-third of IS -year-olds in Australia, Denmark, 
Mexico, New Zealand, Portugal and Sweden reported in PISA that they use the 
school library regularly (at least several times a month). 

By contrast, less than one 15-year-old in ten reported using the school library 
regularly in Austria, Belgium, the Czech Republic, Finland, Greece, Ireland 
and Italy (Table D5.3). 

It is difficult to discern the extent to which curriculum and textbook policy are 
linked to habits of library use in a country. For example, in Austria, 15 -year- 
olds are given a large set of textbooks and other instructional material, while 
students in Hungary must buy their own textbooks. In other countries, like 
Sweden for example, students typically are loaned textbooks from the school 
library. 

While owning many books may be one reason not to use the school library, 
insufficient resources may be another. In Finland, Greece, Ireland, Mexico and 
Norway, more than 40 per cent of 15-year-olds go to schools where principals 
report that the shortage of instructional material in the library hinders learning 
to some extent or a lot. By contrast, in Australia, Denmark, France, Hungary, 
Luxembourg, New Zealand, Portugal and Switzerland, less than 20 per cent 
of 15-year-olds go to schools where, according to principals, the shortage of 
educational material hinders learning (Table D5.3). 

Differences between countries in the reported use of science laboratories are 
even more marked than those for using school libraries. On average across 
OECD countries, one 1 5 -year-old in three reported using the science laboratory 
regularly. In Australia, Denmark, Ireland, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden and 
the United Kingdom, six to eight 15 -year-olds in ten reported using the science 
laboratory at least several times a month, compared to less than two 15 -year- 
olds in ten in the Czech Republic, Greece and Japan, and less than 1 in Finland 
and Hungary (Table D5.3). 

To become efficient users of school resources, students need the encouragement 
and support of teachers. PISA suggests that in countries where teacher support 
is above the OECD average, the mean index on the use of school resources also 
tends to be above the OECD average. Conversely, in countries with a relatively 
low teacher support index, the use of school resources also tends to be low. 
Further research and analysis is needed to explore whether and to what extent 
professional development and the specification of teachers’ working time 
influence teachers’ efforts to use school resources effectively. 
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Homework policy 

In PISA, IS-year-olds were asked about their schooPs homework policy. Two- 
thirds or more of IS-year-olds in Austria, Canada, Iceland, Korea, Mexico, 
Portugal and the United States reported that homework always or at least most 
of the time coimts towards their school marks. By contrast, homework is less 
likely to be used in the formal evaluation of students in the Czech Republic, 
France, Germany, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, New Zealand, 
Switzerland and the United Kingdom (Table D5.2). 

In Belgium, Ireland, Korea, Mexico, New Zealand, the United Kingdom and 
the United States, more than half of the 15-year-olds reported that teachers 
grade their homework regularly. By contrast, in Germany and Switzerland only 
about 10 per cent and in Hungary only 4 per cent of the 1 5 -year-olds reported 
that their homework is graded regularly. In Germany, Greece, Switzerland 
and the United Kingdom, more than 36 per cent of 15-year-olds reported that 
their teachers make useful comments on their homework most of the time. 
By contrast, only 15 per cent of 15-year-olds in the Czech Republic, Finland, 
Hungary, Iceland or Japan reported that they receive useful comments on their 
homework from teachers (Table D5.2). 

School climate 

Learning conditions affect students* progress directly and are part of the 
wider school context in which teachers and students interpret assignments and 
evaluate teaching- learning situations. In PISA, over and above the relationships 
between individual student performance and school climate, the extent to 
which school climate factors are related to performance differences among 
schools was explored. Seven indices of school climate and practice were found 
to have a statistically significant association with school-level performance in the 
three subject domains assessed in PISA. Three of these (the indices on teacher 
related factors affecting of school climate, the school principals perception 
of teachers* morale and commitment, and the schooPs autonomy) represent 
the school principaPs view of the learning climate of the school. Three other 
indices (students* perception of teacher-student relations, disciplinary climate 
of the classroom and students* perception of pressure to achieve) represent 
students* views of the classroom and of the learning chmate in the school. The 
seventh indicator refers to the frequency of the use of school resources. 

Overall, the set of seven school climate indices explains around 30 per cent of 
the variation in reading hteracy performance among schools and around 20 per 
cent of the variation among countries. The joint effect of the factors underlying 
these indices and the average economic social and cultural status of the student 
populations explain around 70 per cent of the variation between schools and 
around 40 per cent of the variation between countries. 






In about half of OECD 
countries, 90 (>et cent 
Of mofe of 15-yea f- 
olds fepofted that 
homewofk counts in 
students' mafks at least 
sometimes. 

In some countHes, 
teach efs g fade 
homewofk fegulafly 
while in othefs, they 
fafely do so. 
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The PISA indices on school climate 



The PISA indices on school climate summarise responses from students znd school principals to 
a series of related questions (See the Definitions znd methodologies section of this indicator for a 
description of the indices.) 

The PISA index on teacher-related factors affecting school climate was derived from 
principals’ responses to questions about the hindrances to learning in the school. 

The index on teachers’ morale and commitment is based on principals’ agreement with 
statements like ‘the morale of teachers in this school is high’; ‘teachers work with enthusiasm’, 
‘teachers take pride in this school’ znd ‘teachers value academic achievement’. 

The PISA index on school autonomy is based on principals’ information on the areas in which the 
school (principal) has no responsibility. 

The PISA index on teacher-student relations is based on IS-year-olds’ agreement with 
statements like ‘students get along well with most teachers’, ‘most teachers are interested in 
students’ well-being’, ‘most teachers listen to what students have to say’, ‘if students need extra 
help, they get it from their teachers’ and ‘most teachers treat students fairly’. 

The PISA index on the classroom’s disciplinary climate is based on IS -year-olds responses 
to questions about the frequency of noise eind disorder, wasting classroom time doing nothing, 
students not listening to teachers. 

The PISA index on pressure to achieve is based on IS-year-olds’ responses to questions on how 
often their teacher wants them to work hard, tells students that they can do better, makes them 
learn a lot and disapproves of careless work. 

The PISA index on the use of school resources is also based on IS-year-olds’ responses 
concerning the frequency with which they use the library, computers, the science laboratory and 
other educational resources. 



In most high performing 
countries, 15-year-olds 
tend to use school 
resources more frequently, 
schools tend to have a 
higher level of autonomy, 
teachers' morale and 
commitment tend to be 
higher, and teacher-student 
relations tend to be better. 



The majority of countries performing above the OECD average on the PISA 
scales have high or average values on five of the seven school climate indices: 
the school-level mecin indices of the use oj educational resources ^ school autonomy^ 
teachers* morale and commitment^ pressure to achieve and teacher- student relations. 

In Australia, Canada, Denmark, Finland, Iceland, New Zealand, Sweden, the 
United Kingdom and the United States, all five of these school climate indices 
have values above or around the OECD mean. The coincidence of these five 
factors are related to a regulation type that can be characterised by substantial 
school autonomy and an orientation to outcomes rather than control over 
school inputs and content. (For data see www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002.) 
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In countries where the average performance of IS-year-olds is below the OECD 
average, more than half of the school climate indices also tend to have values 
below the OECD average. In Germany and Greece, for example, all but one of 
the seven indices are negative. Five indices in Italy, Luxembourg, Portugal and 
Spain, and four of the seven indices in the Czech Republic, Japan and Mexico 
are below the OECD mean. The two exceptions are Hungary and Poland, 
where six and four respectively of the school climate indices have values above 
the OECD mean. (For data see www,oecd,org / els /education /eag 2002,) 

In this latter group of countries, with the exception of Portugal, the use of 
school resources index is significantly lower than the OECD average. The 
school autonomy index is negative in seven of these countries (except the 
Czech Repubhc, Hungary and Poland). In Germany, Greece, Portugal and 
Mexico, principals perceive teacher-related problems as hindering learning 
(although the same problems are also reported in some of the high performing 
countries, including Australia, Canada, Finland, Ireland and New Zealand). 
Teacher-student relations are less favourable than the OECD mean in the Czech 
Republic, Germany, Greece, Italy, Luxembourg and Poland. In five of these 
countries (the Czech Republic, Italy, Spain, Poland and Portugal), principals 
perceive low teacher morale and commitment. Similar problems also exist in 
Belgium, Korea and the United States although the performance level in these 
countries is around or above the OECD average. (For data see www.oecd.org/ 
els/ education /eag 2002.) 

PISA provides evidence that school climate indices in most countries are 
associated with the socio-economic composition of the student population (for 
data see www.oecd.org/ els/ education/ eag2002), which can be critical in countries 
with relatively large overall differences in student performance and where 
a substantial part of these differences is attributable to differences between 
schools. For example, in Germany, the variation in performance between 
schools is well above the OECD average. The significant positive correlations 
between the mean socio-economic status of schools and teacher-related factors 
affecting school climate, teacher-student relations, school autonomy, and 
disciplinary climate indicate that schools with a more affluent student intake 
tend to have fewer problems with teacher and student discipline, better 
teacher-student relations and more autonomy. This also means that students 
with a lower socio-economic status are less likely to be enrolled in schools 
where the learning climate is more favourable. 

Broader engagement with school 

School and school-related work constitutes a large proportion of a 15 -year- 
old’s time. Can schools focus young students’ attention amidst competing 
stimuh? Evidence from PISA suggests that, on average, 48 per cent of IS-year- 
olds often feel bored at school and 29 per cent say school is a place where they 
do not want to go (Chart DS.l and Table DS.4). 



In countries Nith beloN- 
average performance, 
negative school climate 
indices tend to cluster... 



...and the indices on the 
use of school resources, 
teachers' morale and 
commitment, school 
autonomy and teacher- 
student relations tend 
to fall beloN the OEQD 
average. 



School climate factors 
are often associated i^ith 
the social economic and 
cultural status of the 
school's intake. 



Half of the 15-year- 
olds in PISA report that 
they often feel bored at 
school. . . 
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...yet fof n?o5t 
1 5-yea f-olds school 
is an important social 
sphere \Nhere they make 
connections Nith peefs. 



R.esults from this indicator 
derive from background 
questionnaires completed 
by 15-year-olds and their 
school principals as part 
of the Programme for 
International Student 
Assessment (PiSA) 
undertaken by the OEQD 
during 2000. 



index of teacher support 



index of disciplinary 
climate 



At the same time, PISA suggests that schools play an important role in the social 
life of 1 S-year-olds, and schools remain an important place for teenagers to 
meet. PISA asked 1 S-year-olds to what extent they feel they belong in school. 
Table DS .4 summarises their responses and suggests that for the majority of 1 5- 
year-olds, school is a place where they make friends easily (82 per cent), where 
they feel they belong (75 per cent), and where other 15 -year-olds seem to like 
them (77 per cent). However, on average in OECD countries, 9 per cent feel 
like an outsider or feel left out of things, 14 per cent feel awkward and out of 
place, and 10 per cent feel lonely (Chart D5. 1 andTable D5.4). 

Definitions and methodologies 

The PISA indices reported in this section summarise responses from students and 
school principals to a series of related questions. Responses were weighted to 
represent the school’s population of 15-year-olds. The questions were selected 
from larger constructs on the basis of theoretical considerations and previous 
research. Structural equation modelling was used to confirm the theoretically 
expected attributes of the indices and to validate their comparability across 
countries. A separate model was estimated for each country and, collectively, 
for all OECD countries. 

Negative values on an index do not necessarily imply that students and school 
principals responded negatively to the underlying questions. Rather they 
indicate that a group of students (or all students collectively in one country) or 
principals responded less positively than did students or principals on average 
across OECD countries. A positive value on an index indicates that a group of 
students or principals responded more favourably, or more positively, than all 
students or principals, on average, in OECD countries. 

Indices based on students' responses 

The PISA index of teacher support was derived from students’ reports on the 
frequency with which the teacher: shows an interest in every student’s learning; 
gives students an opportunity to express opinions; helps students with their 
work; continues teaching until students understand; does a lot to help students; 
and helps students with their learning. A four-point scale with response 
categories ^never’, ‘some lessons’, ‘most lessons’ and ‘every lesson’ was used. 

The PISA index of disciplinary climate summarises students’ reports on the 
frequency with which in their < language cl ass > : the teacher has to wait a long 
time for students to <quieten down>; students cannot work well; students 
don’t hsten to what the teacher says; students don’t start working for a long 
time after the lesson begins; there is noise and disorder; and at the start of 
class, more than five minutes are spent doing nothing. A four-point scale 
with response categories ‘never’, ‘some lessons’, ‘most lessons’ and ‘every 
lesson’ was used. This index was inverted so that low values indicate a poor 
disciplinary climate. 
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The PISA index of pressure to achieve vv^as derived from students’ reports on 
the frequency with which the teacher in their <language class> wants students 
to work hard, tells students that they can do better, does not like it when 
students deliver <careless> work; and students have to learn a lot. A four- 
point scale with response categories ‘never’, ‘some lessons’, ‘most lessons’ and 
‘every lesson’ was used. 

The PISA index on the use of school resources was derived from the frequency 
with which students reported using the following resources in their school: the 
school library, calculators, the Internet and <science> laboratories. Students 
responded on a five-point scale with the following categories: ‘never or hardly 
ever’, ‘a few times a year’, ‘about once a month’, ‘several times a month’, and 
‘several times a week’. The indices were derived using the WARM method. 

The PISA index of time spent on homework is derived from students’ reports on the 
frequency with which homework is completed: never, sometimes, most of the 
time, or always; and the amoxint of time spent per week doing homework for 
<test language>, mathematics and science classes using a four-point scale with 
categories: ‘never’, ‘less than 1 hour a week’, ‘between 1 and 3 hours a week’ 
and ‘3 hours or more a week.’ High values mean that the student reported 
investing a large amount of time in homework and completes it on time. 

The PISA index of teacher-student relations was derived from students’ reports 
on their agreement with the following statements using a four-point scale 
with response categories ‘strongly disagree’, ‘disagree’, ‘agree’ and ‘strongly 
agree’ : students get along well with most teachers; most teachers are interested 
in students’ well being; most of my teachers really listen to what I have to say; 
if I need extra help, I will receive it from my teachers; and most of my teachers 
treat me fairly. 

To capture wider aspects of a student’s family and home background, the PISA 
index of economic, social and cultural status was created on the basis of the 
following variables: the International Socio-Economic Index of Occupational 
Status; parents’ highest level of education converted into years of schooling; 
the PISA index of family wealth; the PISA index of home educational resources; 
and the PISA index of possessions related to “classical” culture in the family 
home. For a detailed description of these variables see the PISA Technical Report 
on www.pisa.oecd.org . 

PISA indices based on principals' responses 

The PISA index of principals* perceptions oj teacher-related Jactors ajfecting school 
climate was based on principals’ reports on the extent to which the learning 
of 15-year-olds is hindered by: low expectations of teachers; poor student- 
teacher relations; teachers not meeting individual students’ needs; teacher 
absenteeism; staff resisting change; teachers being too strict with students; and 
students not being encouraged to achieve their full potential. A four-point scale 



Inde;^ ofpressut^e to 
achieve 



Index of the use of 
school tesoutces 



Index of the time spent 
on homework 



index of teacher-student 
relations 



index of economic, 
social and cultural 
status (ESCS) 



index of school 
principals ' perceptions of 
teacher-related factors 
affecting school climate 
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with categories ‘not at all’, ‘very little’, ‘to some extent’ and ‘a lot’ was used. 
This index was inverted so that low values indicate a poor disciplinary climate. 

of school The PISA index of principals' perception teachers' morale and commitment was 

principals' perception of based on the extent to which school principals agreed with the following 

teachers' morale statements: the morale of the teachers in this school is high; teachers work 

and commitment with enthusiasm; teachers take pride in this school; and teachers value academic 

achievement. A four-point scale with response categories ‘strongly disagree’, 
‘disagree’, ‘agree’ and ‘strongly agree’ was used. 

Index of school School principals were asked to report whether teachers, department heads, 

autonomy the school principal, an appointed or elected board, or education authorities 
at higher levels have the main responsibility for: hiring and firing teachers; 
establishing starting salaries; determining salary increases; formulating school 
budgets; allocating budgets within the school; establishing student disciplinary 
policies; establishing student assessment policies; approving student admissions; 
choosing textbooks; determining course content; and deciding which courses 
are offered. The PISA index of school autonomy was based on the categories 
which principals classified as not being a school responsibility. 
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Table DS.l, 

Classroom climate for IS-year-olds (2000) 

TJSA indices teacher support and disdplinaiy climate and change in the PISA reading literacy score 



Teacher support 





Percentage of students who report that in most or every 


test language lesson, the teacher ... 


teacher support' 


Change in the PISA 
reading literacy 
score per unit of 
the PISA index of 
teacher support^ 


shows an 
interest in 
every student’s 
learning 


gives students continues 

anopportu- helps students teaching until 
nity to express with their the students 

opinions work understand 


does a lot to 
help students 


helps 
students 
with their 
learning 


checks 

students* 

homework 


Mean index 


Australia 


72 


77 


80 


72 


70 


77 


49 


0.41 


7.37 


Austria 


48 


67 


54 


56 


52 


32 


64 


-0.25 


-0.62 


Belgium 


42 


56 


44 


58 


54 


37 


60 


-0.28 


-4.83 


Canada 


69 


73 


16 


68 


67 


75 


49 


0.31 


4.42 


Czech Republic 


47 


57 


32 


41 


51 


24 


47 


-0.50 


0.77 


Denmark 


62 


76 


74 


67 


66 


67 


49 


0.17 


11.65 


Finland 


52 


72 


72 


59 


57 


66 


42 


0.02 


5.48 


France 


55 


61 


50 


57 


48 


42 


44 


-0.20 


-2.53 


Germany 


41 


62 


52 


53 


51 


34 


61 


-0.34 


-12.55 


Greece 


69 


77 


41 


62 


65 


69 


53 


0.14 


2.20 


Hungary 


58 


71 


73 


58 


67 


51 


52 


0.05 


-2.43 


Iceland 


53 


51 


79 


72 


69 


75 


61 


0.13 


8.87 


Ireland 


70 


66 


62 


64 


64 


61 


63 


0.13 


-0.13 


Italy 


22 


72 


50 


63 


61 


41 


50 


•0.28 


-11.46 


japan 


48 


58 


61 


48 


48 


51 


35 


-0.17 


6.23 


Korea 


31 


43 


17 


41 


49 


41 


54 


-0.67 


5.56 


Luxembourg 


45 


57 


46 


56 


49 


32 


51 


-0.34 


-5.13 


Mexico 


70 


76 


36 


62 


53 


61 


76 


0.07 


-2.60 


New Zealand 


69 


73 


79 


67 


69 


76 


56 


0,34 


5.26 


Norway 


48 


62 


69 


59 


60 


70 


41 


-0.03 


14.95 


Poland 


38 


60 


41 


43 


44 


35 


46 


-0.39 


9.20 


Portugal 


83 


77 


71 


68 


70 


79 


51 


0.47 


-1.33 


Spain 


62 


63 


59 


66 


57 


63 


68 


0.09 


2.53 


Swetlen 


64 


71 


74 


69 


70 


76 


51 


0.21 


6.20 


Switzerland 


56 


68 


66 


66 


63 


47 


56 


0.01 


-13.40 


United Kingdom 


75 


76 


80 


75 


75 


79 


69 


0.50 


6.66 


United States _ , 


66 


66 


70 


63 


63 


69 


65 


0.34 


6.87 


f OECD total 


56 


65 


5& 


59 


55 


57 


57 


0.00 


’ 2M : 


Countrjrmean 


56 


66 


59. . 


60 


„ 60 


56 


54 


. 0,02 


2,96 _ ; 


Brazil 


73 


70 


62 


69 


74 


75 


49 


0.38 


4.^ 


Latvia 


40 


60 


56 


54 


53 


53 


59 


-0.20 


15.56 


Liechtenstein 


51 


69 


72 


70 


65 


42 


65 


0.09 


-14.19 


Rus.sian Federation 


55 


69 


65 


61 


65 


70 


64 


0.16 


6.40 


Netherlands’ 


38 


57 


67 


65 


57 


39 


30 


-0.21 


-5.54 



Disciplinary climate 



Percentage of students who report that in most or every test language lesson . 



the teacher has students don’t 

to wait a long students don’t start working 

time for stu- students listen to what for a long 
dents to quieten cannot work the teacher time after the there is noise 
down well says lesson begins and disorder 



at the start of 
class, more 
than five 
minutes are 
spent doing 




Australia 


31 


18 


21 


26 


32 


42 


-0.09 


16.69 


Austria 


32 


20 


21 


29 


19 


38 


0,19 


4,98 


Belgium 


35 


14 


23 


30 


36 


51 


-0,12 


3.15 


Canada 


35 


16 


23 


29 


33 


46 


-0,14 


13.28 


Czech Republic 


32 


17 


26 


21 


26 


27 


0,14 


12,37 


Denmark 


27 


17 


19 


22 


33 


55 


-0.20 


9.71 


Finland 


39 


15 


29 


21 


42 


44 


-0.16 


9,56 


France 


35 


15 


27 


36 


42 


38 


-0.05 


1.53 


Germany 


36 


23 


24 


27 


22 


34 


0.10 


10.13 


Greece 


43 


39 


29 


34 


46 


58 


-0.42 


2.96 


Hungary 


34 


25 


22 


16 


23 


16 


0.23 


16,05 


Iceland 


34 


16 


20 


20 


28 


50 


-0.08 


8.90 


Ireland 


29 


16 


25 


25 


26 


41 


0.09 


15,41 


Italy 


48 


22 


35 


29 


46 


49 


-0.24 


14,11 


japan 


9 


20 


16 


17 


17 


25 


0.49 


17.15 


Korea 


17 


21 


32 


23 


29 


32 


0.20 


6.88 


Luxembourg 


31 


21 


24 


26 


27 


36 


0.12 


2.41 


Mexico 


28 


17 


19 


19 


24 


23 


0.17 


2.03 


New Zealand 


33 


22 


23 


26 


32 


46 


-0.15 


12,47 


Norw'ay 


42 


23 


27 


33 


39 


56 


-0.36 


7,79 


Poland 


26 


13 


19 


19 


18 


27 


0.37 


20,88 


Portugal 


25 


19 


20 


24 


24 


42 


-0.05 


10.57 


Spain 


41 


18 


24 


35 


34 


48 


-0.17 


12.18 


Sweden 


43 


23 


29 


31 


38 


30 


-0.19 


12,44 


Switzerland 


27 


18 


18 


23 


18 


27 


0.30 


9,81 


United Kingdom 


31 


17 


20 


23 


27 


41 


0.02 


20,10 


United States 


26 


17 


24 


23 


28 


37 


0.03 


13,17 


\ OECD total 


28 


18 


23 


24 


28 


35 


6.09 


11.99 \ 


, Coun rj^ mean 


32 




24 


25 


30 


39 - _ 


^ O.QO 


945 : 


Brazil 


36 


24 


28 


38 


40 


SO 


-0.34 


-5.95 


Latvia 


19 


17 


19 


16 


17 


21 


0.38 


9,04 


Liechtenstein 


25 


21 


IS 


IS 


10 


21 


0.3S 


-2.59 


Russian Federation 


19 


16 


16 


13 


12 


27 


0.45 


10,06 


Netherlands' 


39 


16 


21 


37 


39 


69 


-0.33 


2.63 



PISA index of 
disciplinary 
climate* 



PISA index of 



Change in the 
PISA reading 
literacy score per 
unit of the PISA 
index of disciplin- 
ary climate^ 



1 . For the definitions of the indices see the Definitions and Methodologies section of this indicator. 

2. Unit changes marked in bold are statistically significant. 

3. Response rate is too low to ensure comparability (see Annex 3 at www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 

^ ^“'jrce; OECD PISA database, 2001 . See Annex 3 for notes on methodology (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002) and www.pisa.oecd.org. 
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Table DS. 2. 

Homework policy and pressure on IS-year-olds to achieve (2000) 



Homework policy 


Achievement press 


PISA index of achievement press' 


Change in 
the PISA 
reading lit- 
eracy score 
per unit of 
the PISA 
index of 
achievement 
press^ 


Correlation 
of the PISA 
school’s mean 
achievement 
press index 
with the 
school index 
of economic, 
social and 
cultural 
status (ESCS)^ 


Percentage of students who report that 
most of the time or always... 


Percentage of students who report that 
in most or all test language lessons... 


Mean index 


My teach- 
ers grade 
my home- 
work 


My teach- 
ers make 
useful 
com- 
ments on 
my home- 
work 


I am 
given 
inter- 
esting 
home- 
w'Ork 


My 
home- 
work is 
counted 
as part 
of my 
marks 


The 

teacher 
wants 
students 
to work 
hard 


The 

teacher 

tells 

students 
that they 
can do 
better 


The teacher 
does not 

like it when Stu- 
students dents 
deliver have to 
careless learn a 
work lot 


All 

students 


Bottom 

quarter 


Top 

quarter 


Australia 


43 


24 


11 


53 


85 


41 


57 


54 


0.09 


-0.22 


0*40 


-10.06 


0.14 


Austria 


47 


19 


15 


77 


64 


42 


49 


57 


-0.14 


-0.62 


0*39 


-6.39 


0*04 


Belgium 


63 


23 


16 


57 


52 


32 


47 


40 


-0*36 


-0.79 


0.04 


1.95 


0.52 


Canada 


41 


22 


10 


66 


84 


41 


62 


59 


0*20 


-0*19 


0.56 


-9.71 


0.07 


Czech Republic 


19 


13 


10 


27 


28 


51 


35 


52 


-0.43 


-0*94 


0.11 


-3*41 


-0.10 


Denmark 


38 


29 


8 


54 


83 


21 


66 


74 


0.16 


-0*13 


0.45 


2*97 


-0.04 


Finland 


15 


12 


8 


51 


72 


36 


47 


56 


-0.14 


-0.47 


0.21 


-14.69 


-0.24 


France 


32 


24 


19 


43 


45 


49 


40 


43 


-0.34 


-0.68 


0*02 


-5.84 


m 


Germany 


12 


42 


8 


43 


71 


50 


48 


57 


-0.02 


-0.43 


0.38 


-11.07 


-0*12 


Greece 


43 


39 


35 


58 


61 


70 


42 


41 


-0.07 


-0.48 


0.34 


11.73 


0.19 


Hungary 


4 


11 


16 


16 


64 


61 


61 


57 


0.13 


-0.22 


0.47 


-2.31 


-0.04 


Iceland 


46 


15 


8 


74 


80 


51 


65 


64 


0.26 


-0.14 


0.68 


-13.21 


-0.01 


Ireland 


53 


27 


11 


12 


85 


54 


65 


59 


0.36 


0.09 


0.62 


-7.32 


-0.03 


Italy 


22 


30 


23 


34 


84 


83 


50 


60 


0.37 


0*06 


0*68 


-6.31 


0.04 


Japan 


35 


10 


3 


64 


74 


29 


16 


66 


-0.41 


-0.91 


0*15 


4*36 


0.04 


Korea 


63 


17 


4 


72 


72 


47 


53 


58 


0.06 


-0.34 


0.41 


13.27 


0.76 


Luxembourg 


15 


21 


9 


24 


57 


42 


41 


46 


-0.30 


-0.49 


-0.09 


1.48 


-0.20 


Mexico 


71 


23 


28 


81 


50 


63 


40 


49 


-0.11 


-0.54 


0.26 


-0.37 


0.27 


New Zealand 


53 


31 


15 


33 


89 


52 


63 


61 


0*34 


0.05 


0.66 


-18.04 


0.51 


Norway 


30 


16 


8 


56 


67 


36 


35 


53 


-0*26 


-0*59 


0.05 


-11.93 


0.06 


Poland 


21 


18 


17 


48 


59 


47 


49 


58 


-0.04 


-0*43 


0*38 


3.37 


0.51 


Portugal 


45 


20 


18 


75 


59 


65 


48 


63 


0.13 


-0.15 


0.41 


-5.10 


-0.05 


Spain 


48 


26 


17 


55 


48 


56 


53 


66 


0.01 


-0.41 


0*48 


2.04 


0.14 


Sweden 


30 


28 


9 


62 


84 


39 


47 


67 


0.06 


-0.22 


0.33 


-16.33 


0*15 


Switzerland 


10 


36 


14 


25 


62 


35 


41 


50 


-0.27 


-0.67 


0.13 


-9.58 


-0.33 


United Kingdom 


76 


50 


14 


22 


91 


49 


55 


63 


0.30 


0.04 


0.58 


-12.88 


0*07 


United States 


61 


24 


13 


79 


83 


50 


58 


59 


0.42 


0.09 


0.78 


-1.51 


0.20 


OFXD total 


47 


24 


14 


61 


71 


49 


47 


58 


0,06 


-0.31 


0,45 


-0,95 




Country mean 


39 


24 


14 


SO 


68 


48 


49 


57 


0.00 


-0,36 


0.37 


-2.34 _ 


0.18 1 


Brazil 


50 


30 


40 


51 


68 


11 


57 


79 


0*61 


0.15 


1.06 


8.02 


0.23 


Lat\ia 


57 


17 


12 


50 


46 


53 


49 


59 


-0.10 


-0*54 


0.38 


1.55 


m 


Liechtenstein 


8 


44 


9 


22 


65 


33 


34 


56 


-0*27 


-0*57 


0.32 


-12.31 


-0*30 


Russian Federation 


39 


22 


21 


42 


59 


60 


61 


82 


0*47 


0.11 


0*81 


-4.99 


-0*01 


Netherlands’ 


7 


15 


8 


18 


70 


29 


49 


44 


-0*26 


-0*55 


-0.26 


-10*38 


-0.17 



1 . For the definition of the index see the Definitions and Methodologies section of this indicator* 

2 . Unit changes and correlations marked in bold are statistically significant* 

3. Response rate is too low to ensure comparability (see Annex 3 at www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 

Source: OECD PISA database, 2001* See Annex 3 for notes on methodology (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002) and www.pisa.oecd.org. 
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Table D5. 3. 

Quality and use of school resources for IS-year-olds (2000) 





Quality and use of the 
school library 


Availability and use of computers 


Quality and use of 
science laboratory equipment 


PISA index 
of use of 
school 
resources^ 






Percentage 
of students 
enrolled in 


Percentage of 
students who 
report that they^... 


Percentage 
of students 


Percentage of 
students who report 
that they^... 


Percentage 
of students 
enrolled in 


Percentage of stu- 
dents who report 
that they^... 








schools where 
principals 
report that 
learning is 
hindered to 
some extent or 
a lot by lack of 
instructional 
material in the 
library' 


never 
use the 
school 
library 


use the 
school 
library 
at least 
several 
times a 
month 


enrolled in 
schools where 
principals 
report that 
learning is 
hindered to 
some extent 
or a lot by 
lack of com- 
puters' 


never use 
comput- 
ers in the 
school 


use com- 
puters in 
the school 
at least 
several 
times a 
month 


schools where 
school prin- 
cipals report 
that learning 
is hindered to 
some extent or 
a lot by inad- 
equate science 
laboratory 
equipment' 


never 
use the 
science 
labora- 
tory 


use the 
science 
labora- 
tory at 
least 
several 
times a 
month 


Mean 
index ^ 


Change in 
the PISA 
reading 
literacy 
score per 
unit of the 
PISA index 
of use of 
school 
resources* 


Australia 


17 


1 1 


35 


30 


8 


60 


16 


16 


61 


1.27 


11.98 


Austria 


22 


67 


4 


38 


15 


68 


34 


57 


25 


0.16 


28.06 


Belgium 


24 


69 


4 


19 


27 


48 


19 


43 


27 


-0.57 


49.50 


Canada 


20 


19 


22 


31 


14 


SO 


19 


20 


44 


0.73 


8.44 


Czech Republic 


25 


' 74 


4 


37 


33 


47 


22 


62 


17 


-0.76 


34.30 


Denmark 


14 


14 


43 


28 


2 


79 


21 


1 1 


77 


1.47 


10.35 


Finland 


43 


S3 


6 


43 


6 


64 


43 


67 


9 


0.02 


3.75 


France 


IS 


31 


20 


28 


35 


22 


13 


43 


33 


m 


m 


Germany 


35 


73 


10 


SO 


38 


32 


32 


41 


37 


-0.29 


-0.94 


Greece 


SO 


60 


6 


68 


31 


37 


64 


SO 


14 


-1.00 


-14.67 


Hungary 


12 


42 


1 1 


13 


15 


72 


27 


70 


8 


-0.30 


31.51 


Iceland 


37 


29 


21 


45 


10 


66 


S3 


47 


23 


0.54 


2.95 


Ireland 


48 


69 


7 


41 


35 


42 


42 


22 


59 


-0.38 


16.24 


Italy 


34 


71 


3 


32 


26 


S3 


37 


51 


21 


-0.78 


7.48 


Japan 


24 


SO 


16 


31 


60 


22 


34 


SO 


19 


-1.17 


12.43 


Korea 


35 


65 


13 


24 


30 


57 


28 


25 


40 


-0.76 


-2.80 


Luxembourg 


16 


51 


1 1 


23 


22 


49 


14 


55 


24 


-0.40 


-65.96 


Mexico 


60 


16 


33 


68 


49 


30 


66 


33 


35 


-O.SS 


33.89 


New Zealand 


1 1 


10 


32 


40 


16 


41 


19 


15 


65 


0.75 


14.53 


Norway 


59 


20 


22 


61 


1 1 


44 


49 


10 


62 


0.86 


5.52 


Poland 


32 


19 


21 


39 


27 


55 


43 


37 


33 


-0.18 


53.20 


Portugal 


17 


16 


38 


39 


30 


33 


23 


47 


33 


-0.09 


-3.57 


Spain 


27 


44 


14 


30 


40 


37 


32 


37 


29 


-0.53 


9.46 


Sweden 


27 


15 


36 


51 


10 


60 


16 


6 


83 


1.38 


3.60 


Switzerland 


15 


46 


12 


23 


23 


43 


16 


44 


29 


-0.13 


22.42 


United Kingdom 


38 


31 


18 


56 


9 


63 


42 


7 


67 


0.70 


14.04 


United States 


21 


21 


20 


31 


12 


44 


23 


23 


34 


0.38 


39.74 


OECD total 


29 


36 


18 


38 


29 


41 


32 


33 


34 




j 


} Country mean 


SO 


39 


IS 


38 


24 


49 


32 


37 


37 


0.00 


16.18 j 


Brazil 


36 


21 


28 


63 


61 


14 


55 


57 


11 


-1.25 


20.00 


Latvia 


47 


14 


28 


40 


30 


45 


60 


SO 


18 


m 


m 


Liechtenstein 


21 


43 


9 


41 


12 


57 


58 


33 


41 


0.40 


m 


Russian Federation 


78 


12 


42 


86 


52 


32 


79 


17 


SO 


-0.18 


34.20 


Netherlands* 


31 


48 


18 


39 


28 


44 


20 


65 


11 


-0.34 


52.39 



1 . Based on school principals’ responses. 

2. Based on students’ responses. For the description of the index of the use of school resources see the section on Definitions and Methodologies of this 
indicator. 

3. Unit changes marked in bold are statistically significant. 

4. Response rate is too low to ensure comparability (see Annex 3 at www.oecd.org / els / education / eaglOOl) . 

Source: OECD PISA database, 2001. See Annex 3 for notes on methodology (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002) and www.pisa.oecd.org. 
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Table D5.4. 

Broader engagement of 15-year-olds with school (2000) 

Percentage of 15 -year- olds who agree or strongly agree with the following statements relating to their broader engagement with school 





Percentage of students who agree or 


strongly agree with the statement that “My school is a place where... 


1 feel like an 
outsider (or left 
out of things)” 


1 make friends 
easily” 


1 feel awk- 

1 feel like 1 ward and out 

belong” of place” 


other students 
seem to like 
me” 


1 feel lonely” 


1 do not 
want to go” 


1 often feel 
bored” 


^ Australia 


9 


89 


85 


11 


92 


8 


34 


60 


^ Austria 


7 


86 


85 


18 


72 


10 


29 


49 


Q Belgium 


10 


86 


53 


19 


87 


7 


42 


46 


O Canada 


9 


89 


81 


12 


93 


9 


37 


58 


Q Czech Republic 


11 


86 


73 


9 


84 


9 


29 


47 


Denmark 


6 


8S 


84 


10 


75 


10 


19 


41 


Finland 


6 


84 


86 


11 


84 


8 


26 


60 


France 


8 


87 


44 


16 


86 


7 


37 


32 


Germany 


6 


81 


82 


IS 


67 


8 


25 


49 


Greece 


10 


88 


83 


13 


85 


10 


22 


66 


Hungary 


10 


87 


89 


9 


85 


9 


38 


29 


Iceland 


10 


81 


85 


11 


86 


10 


23 


30 


Ireland 


7 


89 


83 


9 


93 


8 


34 


67 


Italy 


7 


90 


73 


9 


88 


16 


38 


54 


Japan 


6 


70 


76 


22 


62 


9 


25 


32 


Korea 


IS 


83 


68 


15 


42 


10 


30 


46 


Luxembourg 


9 


84 


72 


19 


68 


11 


30 


SO 


Mexico 


10 


84 


. 88 


11 


76 


12 


9 


28 


New Zealand 


9 


90 


83 


12 


91 


9 


34 


60 


Norway 


6 


8S 


79 


10 


86 


8 


23 


58 


Poland 


10 


78 


63 


14 


S3 


12 


28 


38 


Portugal 


8 


91 


83 


19 


90 


8 


13 


24 


Spain 


S 


90 


52 


12 


89 


7 


30 


66 


Sweden 


6 


87 


78 


7 


88 


9 


20 


58 


Switzerland 


7 


85 


76 


14 


74 


8 


28 


38 


United Kingdom 


7 


91 


83 


9 


93 


6 


28 


54 


United States 


11 


81 


78 


14 


83 


12 


35 


61 


OECD total 


9 


82 


75 


14 


77 


10 


29 


48 


Country mean 


8 


85 


77 


13 


80 


9 


28 


48 


Brazil 

a u3 


S 


89 


86 


10 


88 


8 


20 


30 


y g Utvia 


9 


79 


86 


IS 


63 


14 


18 


31 


^ g Liechtenstein 


9 


83 


83 


17 


69 


9 


31 


47 


Z 8 Russian Federation 


6 


82 


86 


13 


SO 


10 


17 


27 


Netherlands' 


5 


89 


76 


10 


91 


4 


100 


38 



1 . Response rate is too low to ensure comparability (see Annex 3 at www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 

Source: OECD PISA database, 2001 . See Annex 3 for notes on methodology (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002) and www.pisa.oecd.org. 
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SALARIES OF TEACHERS IN 
PUBLIC PRIlVIARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

© The mid-career salaries of lower secondary teachers range from less than US$ 10 000 in the Czech Republic 
and Hungary to US$ 40 000 and more in Germany, Japan, Korea, Switzerland and the United States, Some 
countries make a major investment in human resources despite lower levels of national income. 

• An upper secondary teacher’s salary per teaching hour is, on average, 42 per cent higher than that of a 
primary teacher, but the difference between these two levels of education is 1 0 per cent or less in Australia, 
New Zealand, Scotland and the United States, and more than 80 per cent in Spain and Switzerland, 

• Teachers in Australia, Denmark, England, New Zealand and Scotland reach the highest step on the 
salary scale in 1 1 years or less, while a teacher in Austria, the Czech Republic, France, Greece, Himgary, 
Italy, japan, Korea and Spain must teach for more than 30 years before reaching the maximum, 

• Schools have at least some responsibility in deciding on the levels and extent of compensation for 
additional responsibilities and overtime in about half of the OECD countries. 




Teachers' salaries in lower secondary education (2000) 

Annual statutory teachers^ salaries in public institutions in lower secondary education, in equivalent US dollars 
converted using PPPs, and the ratio oj salary after 1 5 years of experience to GDP per capita 



O Starting salary/ minimum training 
□ Salary after 15 years of experience /minimum training 
# Salary at top of scale/ minimum training 



Equivalent US dollars converted using PPPs 





Countries are ranked in descending order of teachers' salary in lower secondary education after 1 5 years of experience and minimum training. 
Source: OECD. Table D6.1. See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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This indicator shoNS 
the starting, mid-career 
and maximum statutory 
salaries of teachers in 
public primary and 
secondary education, as 
rvell as various incentive 
schemes used in teacher 
rervards systems. 



Policy cosit2e;^2 

Education systems employ a large number of professionals in an increasingly 
competitive market. Ensuring that there is a sufficient number of skilled teachers 
is a key concern in all OECD countries. Salaries and working conditions of 
teachers, including starting salaries and pay scales, and the costs incurred by 
individuals in becoming teachers, compared to salaries and costs in other high- 
skill occupations are key factors in determining the supply of qualified teachers. 
Both affect the career decisions of potential teachers and the types of people 
who are attracted to the teaching profession. 

Teachers’ salaries are the largest single cost in providing education, making 
this compensation a critical consideration for policy-makers seeking to 
maintain the quality of teaching and a balanced education budget. The size 
of education budgets naturally reflects trade-offs between many interrelated 
factors, including teachers’ salaries, the ratio of students to teaching staff, the 
instruction time planned for students, and the designated number of teaching 
hours. 

Evidence and explanations 
Comparing teachers' salaries 

The first part of this indicator compares the starting, mid-career and maximum 
statutory salaries of teachers with the minimum level of qualifications required 
for certification in public primary and secondary education. First, teachers’ 
salaries are examined in absolute terms at starting, mid-career and top-of- 
the-scale salary points, expressed in equivalent US dollars converted using 
purchasing power parities. This provides information on the influence of 
teaching experience on national salary scales, and on the cost of teaching time in 
different countries. Second, teachers’ salaries are compared to GDP per capita 
to assess the value of teachers’ salaries in terms of affordabihty for countries. 
Third, bonus schemes are examined. 

The annual statutory salaries of lower secondary teachers with 15 years of 
experience range from below US$ 10 000 in the Czech Republic and Hungary, 
to over US$ 50 000 in Switzerland. This difference, which appears even after 
an adjustment for purchasing power parities has been made, can be explained 
to some extent by differences in GDP per capita between OECD countries, 
but it has a large impact on the variation in education costs per student (Table 
D6.1). 

Statutory salaries, as reported in this indicator, refer to scheduled salaries 
according to official pay scales. These must be distinguished from the actual 
wage bills incurred by governments and teachers’ average salaries, which are 
also influenced by other factors such as the age structure of the teaching force 
or the prevalence of part-time work. Furthermore, since teaching time and 
teachers’ workload can vary considerably between countries, these factors 
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should be considered when comparing statutory salaries for teachers in 
countries. 

An alternative measure of salaries and the cost of teaching time is the statutory 
salary for a full-time classroom teacher relative to the number of hours per 
year which that teacher is required to spend teaching students (see Indicator 
D7). Although this measure does not adjust salaries for the amount of time 
that teachers spend in various teaching-related activities, it can nonetheless 
provide a rough estimate of the cost of the actual time teachers spend in the 
classroom. The average statutory salary per teaching hour after 15 years of 
experience is US$ 36 in primary, US$ 44 in lower secondary, and US$ 53 in 
upper secondary general education. In primary education, the Czech Republic, 
Hungary, Mexico and Turkey have relatively low salary costs per teaching hour 
(US$ 22 or less). By contrast, costs are relatively high (more than US$ 50 in 
Japan, Korea and Switzerland). There is even more variation in salary cost per 
teaching hour in general upper secondary schools, ranging from US$ 20 or less 
in the Czech Republic and Hungary to US$ 80 or more in Japan, Korea and 
Switzerland (Table D6.1). 

Among other considerations, countries invest in teaching resources relative 
to their ability to fund educational expenditure. Comparing statutory salaries 
to GDP per capita is, therefore, another way of assessing the relative value of 
teachers’ salaries across countries. 

Mid-career salaries for primary teachers relative to GDP per capita are lowest 
in the Czech Republic (0.65), Hungary (0.71 ) and Iceland (0.80) and highest in 
Korea (2.49), New Zealand (1.70) and Turkey (2.06). The mid-career salary 
of a primary teacher in Spain is around the OECD average but its ratio to GDP 
per capita is relatively high compared with other OECD countries. In lower 
secondary education, mid-career salaries relative to GDP are highest in Korea 
(2.48) and Mexico (2.05). In upper secondary general education, the lowest 
ratios are found in the Czech Republic (0.80), Hungary (0.89) and Norway 
(0.92), and mid-career salaries relative to the GDP are highest in Korea (2.48), 
Mexico (2.18) and Turkey (1.91) (Table D6. 1 ) . 

There is a significant association between teachers’ salaries and GDP per 
capita (the correlation is approximately 0.60), although the relationship is not 
straightforward. Some countries, such as the Czech Republic and Hungary, 
have both relatively low GDP per capita and low teachers’ salaries. Others 
there have a relatively low GDP per capita and teachers’ salaries that are 
comparable to those in countries with much higher GDP (e.g., Greece, Korea, 
Mexico, Portugal and Turkey) . Yet other countries with relatively high GDP 
per capita have lower than OECD average teachers’ salaries (Iceland and 
Norway), whereas others have a high GDP per capita and high teachers’ salaries 
(Switzerland and the United States) (Chart D6. 1). 



The avef-age stdtutof'y 
saldf'y pel' teaching 
hout' dftei' 15 yecn^s of 
expedience is 1/5/ 56 in 
pdimaty, USf 44 in loNed 
secondary, and 1/5/ 55 
in upped secondady 
gencddl education. 



Qompading statutody 
sa ladies delative to GPP 
ped capita adds a fudthed 
pedspective on teac beds' 
saladies acdoss countdies. 
Mid-cadeed saladies fod 
pdimady teacheds delative 
to GPP ped capita ade 
com pa datively Ion in 
the Czech Rjepublic, 
Hungady and Iceland, 
and delatively high in 
Kodea, NeN Zealand and 
Tudkey 

Some countdies make 
a majod investment in 
human desoudces despite 
loNed levels of national 
income. 
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In most countries, 
salaries increase Nith the 
level of education. 



An upper secondary 
teachers salary per 
contact hour is, on 
average, 4-2 per cent 
higher than that of a 
primary teacher. 



Teaching experience and 
qualifications influence 
teachers ' salary scales in 
many OEQD countries. 



In addition, bonus 
schemes can compensate 
for permanent or 



Teachers' salary scales and enhancements 

In Australia, England, Greece, Ireland, Japan, Korea, New Zealand, Norway, 
Portugal, Scotland and the United States, upper secondary and primary 
teachers’ salaries are comparable, while in the remaining OECD coimtries, 
teachers’ salaries increase with the level of education in absolute terms. For 
example, in Belgium, Hungary, the Netherlands and Switzerland, the mid- 
career salary of an upper secondary teacher is at least 25 per cent higher than 
that of a primary school teacher (Table D6.1). 

Even in countries where statutory salaries are the same in primary and 
secondary education, salaries per teaching hour are usually higher in upper 
secondary education than in primary education, since in most countries, 
secondary teachers are required to teach fewer hours than primary teachers. 
On average across coimtries, upper secondary teachers’ salary per hour exceeds 
that of primary teachers by 42 per cent. However, in Australia, New Zealand, 
Scotland and the United States, this difference is only 10 per cent or less, 
whereas it is between 50 to 87 per cent in Belgium, France, Hungary, Iceland, 
Korea, the Netherlands, Portugal, Spain and Switzerland (Table D6. 1). 

Comparing gross teachers’ salaries between countries at the point of entry 
into the teaching profession, after 15 years of experience, and at the top of the 
salary scale, provides information on the extent to which teaching experience 
influences salary scales within countries. The difference between statutory 
starting salaries and subsequent increases is an indication of the financial 
return to experience. On average, across OECD countries, statutory salaries 
for primary and lower secondary teachers with 15 years of experience are 
37 to 39 per cent higher than starting salaries. 

Teachers in Australia, Denmark, England, New Zealand and Scotland reach 
the highest step on the salary scale within 8 to 1 1 years. In Belgium, Finland, 
Germany, Ireland, the Netherlands, Norway and Portugal, the curve flattens 
after 20 to 28 years. In Austria, the Czech Republic, France, Greece, Hungary, 
Italy, Japan, Korea and Spain, teachers reach the top of the salary scale after 
more than 30 years of service (Table D6. 1). 

Teachers in Austria, Japan, Korea, Mexico or Portugal start with a relatively 
low salary level, but the ratio of the top to the starting salary is 2: 1 or more. By 
contrast, top salaries of teachers in Denmark, Norway and Iceland are less than 
30 per cent higher than starting salaries. In Iceland, long service is rewarded 
by a reduction in the number of statutory teaching hours rather than by higher 
salaries. In Greece, salary increments and reduced teaching time are both used 
to reward long service (Table D6.1). 

In addition to basic pay scales, many school systems have developed incentive 
schemes for teachers, which may take the form of financial remuneration 
and/ or a reduction in the number of teaching hours. Together with the 
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starting salary, such incentive schemes affect a person's decision to enter the 
teaching profession. Initial incentives for graduate teachers may include family 
allowances and bonuses for working in certain locations, higher initial salaries 
for higher than minimum teaching certification or qualifications, and additional 
compensation for those holding educational qualifications in multiple subjects 
or with certification to teach students with special educational needs. 

In most countries, allowances are paid to all or most teachers for taking on 
management responsibilities; teaching more classes or hours than are required 
under a full-time contract (e.g. , acting duties); and involvement in special tasks 
such as guidance counselling or training student teachers. Although in many 
countries, there are country level regulations for payment of allowances for 
overtime work, management responsibilities, and special tasks and activities, in 
about half of the OECD countries with comparable data (Australia, the Czech 
Republic, Denmark, England, France, Greece, Hungary, Iceland, Ireland, 
Italy, Mexico, New Zealand, Portugal and Sweden), schools have at least some 
responsibility in deciding on the levels and extent of compensation for such 
activities (Table D6.2). 

Once in the teaching profession, teaching personnel must be recognised and 
rewarded for good teaching. Schools can provide incentives by awarding 
additional remuneration for completing professional development activities, 
for involvement in special activities, for taking on extra management 
responsibilities or for outstanding performance in teaching (Table D6.2). 

In Sweden, teachers' salaries are based upon collective agreements. Educational 
qualifications, development activities and outstanding performance in teaching 
are criteria for raising salaries above base levels. In New Zealand, school 
principals dispose of a number of salary units in addition to the annual entitlement 
for teaching positions, which they can use to recruit, retain or reward teachers 
(Table D6.2 and Annex 3 at www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 

In Spain, in addition to the triennial salary supplement constituting the steps 
of the salary ladder, teachers may earn salary supplements by participating 
in professional development and earn an in-service qualification, which also 
increases their salary further (Table D6.2 and Annex 3 at www.oecd.org/eIs/ 
education / eag2002) . 



temporary special duties 
and responsibilities that 
teachers take on ... 



...as r^ell as 
for educational 
qualifications 
or outstanding 
performance. 



Salary supplements in Spain 

All teachers in public and private institutions receive a small salary supplement (trienios) every three 
years. In pre-primary and primary education, teachers begin their careers at 22 years of age and can 
teach for a maximum of 43 years (i.e. , 14 trienios). In uppersecondary education, longer 
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initial training requirements mean that teachers start their careers two years later and can obtain 
a maximum experience of 41 years (i.e., 13 trienios). Teachers in public education can receive a 
salary supplement every six years (sexenio), which is related to in-service training. Teachers must 
complete 1 00 hours of recognised in-service training courses during that time period to receive this 
supplement. Teachers in public education can receive a maximum of 5 sexenios. Since 1990, teachers 
in general secondary education can receive catedratico condition ^ which is a salary supplement for a 
specific in-service attained qualification. Catedraticos formerly referred to a distinct teacher with 
the same qualifications but higher entry requirements. In upper secondary general education, only 
teachers of non-techmcal subjects can receive this supplement, which refers to only 15 per cent 
of teachers. 



Operation of salary units in 
New Zealand State and Integrated Schools 

In 1996, salary units were introduced in the Secondary Teacher Collective Employment Contract 
and translated to the primary school sector in subsequent negotiations. 

In addition to an annual entitlement to a specific number of teaching positions calculated according 
to national staffing regulations, schools receive entitlement to a number of salary units to be 
allocated to teaching staff. The value of each salary unit is set in the negotiation of the national 
collective employment contracts/collective agreements, and was $2 750 per annum from 19 April 
2000. 

Each school determines the basis for allocating units, which are typically assigned on the basis of 
responsibilities (largely managerial; i.e.. Deputy Principal, Heads of Department, Deans), however 
they can also be used to recruit, retain or reward individual teachers. 

Units may be allocated on a permanent or a fixed-term basis subject to the hmitations prescribed in 
the relevant collective employment contract/ collective agreement. 

In addition to the effect on the immediate salary, teachers who are allocated one or more units 
permanently are entitled to progress beyond their maximum qualification salary step to the top step 
of the base scale. 

In practice, approximately half of the entitlement units in primary schools were given as a single unit 
to teachers. In secondary schools, 56 per cent of units were allocated in one or two unit bundles to 
teachers. Due in part to the larger number of units able to be allocated in secondary schools, over 
half of all secondary teachers receive one or more units. 
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Pay scales are based on the simple principles of qualification levels and years 
of service but in reality, the structure of the teacher compensation system is 
far more complex. Many countries include regional allowances for teaching 
in remote regions, or a family allowance as part of the annual gross salary. 
Entitlements may include reduced rates on public transportation, tax allowances 
on purchasing cultural goods, and other quasi-pecuniary entitlements that 
contribute to teacher s basic income. There are large differences between the 
taxing and social benefit systems in OECD countries. This makes it important 
to compare teachers’ salaries with caution. 

Definitions and methodologies 

Data on statutory teachers’ salaries and bonuses (Table D6.1) derives from the 
2001 OECD-INES Survey on Teachers and the Curriculum and refer to the 
school year 1999-2000, and are reported in accordance with formal policies for 
public institutions. 

Statutory salaries (Table D6 . 1 ) refer to scheduled salaries according to official 
pay scales. The salaries reported are gross (total sum of money paid by the 
employer) less the employer’s contribution to social security and pension 
(according to existing salary scales). Salaries are ‘T>efore tax”, i.e., before 
deductions for income taxes. 

Gross teachers’ salaries were converted using GDP and Purchasing Power 
Parities (PPPs) exchange rate data from the OECD National Accounts database. 
The reference date for GDP per capita is the calendar year 2000, while the 
period of reference for teachers’ salaries is 30 June 1999 to 30 June 2000. 
The reference date for PPPs is 1999-2000. Data are adjusted for inflation with 
reference to January 2000 for countries with different financial years (i.e. , 
Australia and New Zealand) and for countries with slightly different salary 
periods (e.^, , Hungary, Iceland, Norway and Spain) only if this results in an 
adjustment of over 1 per cent. Small adjustments have been discounted because 
even for salaries referring to 1999-2000, the exact period for which they apply 
will only be slightly different. Reference statistics and reference years for 
teachers’ salaries are provided in Annex 2. 

Starting salaries refer to the average scheduled gross salary per year for a full- 
time teacher with the minimum training necessary to be fully qualified at the 
beginning of the teaching career. 

Salaries after 15 years of experience refer to the scheduled annual salary of a 
full-time classroom teacher with the minimum training necessary to be fully 
qualified and have 15 years of experience. The maximum salaries reported refer 
to the scheduled maximum annual salary (top of the salary scale) of a full-time 
classroom teacher with the minimum training to be fully qualified for the job. 



Differences in tax 
hedges, social benefit 
systems, allowances 
and entitlements may 
enhance basic salaries of 
all teachers differently in 
OECD countries. 



Data are from the 2001 
OECD-INES survey 
on Teachers and the 
Curriculum and refer to the 
school year 1999-^2.000. 
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An adjustment to base salary is defined as any difference in salary between what 
a particular teacher actually receives for work performed at a school and the 
amount that he or she would be expected to receive on the basis of level of 
experience (i.e. , number of years in the teaching profession). Adjustments may 
be temporary or permanent, and they can effectively move a teacher “off-scale”, 
on to a different salary, or to a higher step on the same salary scale. 
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Table D6.1 . 



Teachers’ salaries (2000) 

Annua] statutory teachers’ salaries in public institutions at starting salary, after 1 5 years experience and at the top of the salary scale, by level of education, 

in equivalent US dollars converted using PPPs 



Primary education 


Lower secondary education 


Upper secondary education, general programmes 




Starting 

salary/ 

minimum 

training 


Salary after 
15 years of 
experience/ 
minimum 
training 


Salary at top 
of scale/ 
minimum 
training 


Ratio of 
salary after 
15 years of 
experience 
to GDP per 
capita 


Starting 

salary/ 

minimum 

training 


Salary after 
15 years of 
experience/ 
minimum 
training 


Salary at top 
of scale/ 
minimum 
training 


Ratio of 
salary after 
1 5 years of 
experience 
to GDP per 
capita 


Starting 

salary/ 

minimum 

training 


Salary after 
1 5 years of 
experience/ 
minimum 
training 


Salary 
at top of 
scale/ 
minimum 
training 


Ratio of 
salary after 
1 5 years of 
experience 
to GDP per 
capita 


Australia 


26 887 


38 297 


38 300 


1.43 


26 946 


38 312 


38 314 


1.43 


26 946 


38 312 


38 314 


1.43 


Austria 


21 953 


26 570 


44 461 


1.03 


22 574 


27 691 


47 055 


1.07 


24 192 


30 584 


S3 808 


1.19 


Belgium (FI.) 


24 122 


32 318 


38 328 


1.22 


24 336 


34 079 


41 547 


1.28 


30 194 


43 580 


52 383 


1.64 


Belgium (Fr.) 


22 983 


31 282 


37 459 


1.18 


23 466 


33 173 


40 666 


1.25 


29 275 


42 707 


51 540 


1.61 


Czech Republic 


7 043 


9 339 


12 524 


0.65 


7043 


9 339 


1 2 524 


0.65 


8 570 


11 381 


15 221 


0.80 


Denmark 


29 116 


32 883 


32 883 


1.16 


29 116 


32 883 


32 883 


1.16 


28 825 


38 279 


40 931 


1.35 


England 


22 428 


35 487 


35 487 


1.48 


22 428 


35 487 


35 487 


1.48 


22 428 


35 487 


35 487 


1.48 


Finland 


18 489 


25 183 


26 140 


1.03 


20 720 


28 690 


30 124 


1.18 


21 517 


30 124 


31 878 


1.23 


France 


20 199 


27 172 


40091 


1.17 


22 358 


29 331 


42 357 


1.26 


22 358 


29 331 


42 357 


1.26 


Germany 


31 213 


37 905 


41 021 


1.52 


3 4891 


40 561 


46 180 


1.63 


37 394 


43 881 


52 004 


1.76 


Greece 


20 065 


24 336 


29 358 


1.50 


2 0387 


24 658 


29 680 


1.52 


20 387 


24 658 


29 680 


1.52 


Hungary 


6 086 


8 659 


11 805 


0.71 


6 086 


8 659 


1 1 805 


0.71 


7 375 


10 896 


14 562 


0.89 


Iceland 


20 222 


22 202 


25 738 


0.80 


20 222 


22 202 


25 738 


0.80 


21 071 


26 162 


31 394 


0.95 


Ireland 


22 063 


35 760 


40 365 


1.24 


23 163 


36 145 


40 750 


1.25 


23 163 


36 145 


40 750 


1.25 


Italy 


20 927 


25 115 


30 306 


1.03 


22 657 


27 507 


33 510 


1.13 


22 657 


28 329 


35 138 


1.16 


Japan 


22 670 


42 820 


54 663 


1.62 


22 670 


42 820 


54 663 


1.62 


22 670 


42 845 


56 307 


1.62 


Korea 


26 300 


43 952 


69 818 


2.49 


26 148 


43 800 


69 666 


2.48 


26 148 


43 800 


69 666 


2.48 


Mexico 


11 235 


14 824 


24 536 


1.62 


14 383 


18 760 


30 859 


2.05 


m 


m 


m 


rn 


Netherlands 


27 411 


32 686 


39 563 


1.18 


28 443 


34 985 


43 466 


1.26 


28 713 


48 840 


57 907 


1.77 


New Zealand 


17 354 


33 653 


33 653 


1.70 


17 354 


33 653 


33 653 


1.70 


17 354 


33 653 


33 653 


1.70 


Norway 


23 752 


26 831 


29 051 


0.92 


23 752 


26 831 


29 051 


0.92 


23 752 


26 831 


29 051 


0.92 


Portugal 


17914 


26 607 


49 492 


1.52 


17914 


26 607 


49 492 


1.52 


17 914 


26 607 


49 492 


1.52 


Scotland 


20 931 


34 798 


34 798 


1.45 


20 931 


34 798 


34 798 


1.45 


20 931 


34 798 


34 798 


1.45 


Spain 


25 029 


29 261 


37 238 


1.52 


27 046 


31 616 


39 804 


1.65 


29 081 


33 985 


42 521 


1.77 


Sweden 


19 893 


25 553 


m 


1.05 


19 893 


25 553 


m 


1.05 


21 663 


27 241 


m 


1.12 


Switzerland 


34 808 


45 728 


54 308 


1.53 


41 048 


54 763 


63 534 


1.83 


49 123 


65 041 


73 946 


2.18 


Turkey 


12 410 


14 094 


15 760 


2.06 


a 


a 


a 


a 


1 1 354 


13 038 


14 704 


1.91 


United States 


27 631 


40 072 


48 782 


1.12 


27 643 


40 072 


47 908 


1.12 


27 751 


40 181 


48 037 


1.12 


I Country mean 


21469 


29 407 


36 145 


1.32 


22 727 


31 221 


38 674 


1.35 


23 808 


33 582 


41 366 




Argentina 


9 027 


12 545 


14 897 


1.00 


14 623 


21 188 


25 742 


1.69 


14 623 


21 188 


25 742 


1.69 


Brazil 


7 420 


10 176 


11 309 


1.48 


14 820 


16 240 


18 723 


2.36 


15 500 


16 121 


19 776 


2.35 


Chile 


10716 


12 038 


16 122 


1.39 


10716 


12 038 


16 122 


1.39 


10716 


12 582 


16883 


1.45 


China 


2 835 


2 952 


3 595 


0.88 


2 835 


2 952 


3 595 


0.88 


2 835 


2 952 


3 595 


0.88 


Egypt 


2 269 


5 065 


m 


1.58 


2 269 


5 065 


m 


1.58 


2 269 


5 065 


m 


1.58 


India' 


10 678 


15 236 


16 375 


7.22 


12 992 


19 373 


21 074 


9.18 


15 798 


23 205 


24 914 


11.00 


Indonesia 


1 357 


2 148 


4 093 


0.77 


1 357 


2 148 


4 093 


0.77 


1 412 


2 586 


4 093 


0.93 


Jamaica 


8 332 


9 927 


9 927 


2.82 


8 332 


9 927 


9 927 


2.82 


8 332 


9 927 


9 927 


2.82 


Jordan 


7 838 


10 200 


26 475 


2.66 


7 838 


10 200 


26 475 


2.66 


7 838 


10 200 


26 475 


2.66 


Malaysia 


6 158 


10 225 


14623 


1.33 


11 784 


18 632 


25 775 


2.43 


11 784 


18 632 


25 775 


2.43 


Paraguay 


8 874 


8 874 


8 874 


2.00 


13 911 


13 911 


13 911 


3.13 


13 911 


13 911 


13 911 


3.13 


Peru^ 


5 523 


5 523 


5 523 


1.19 


5 462 


5 462 


5 462 


1.18 


5 462 


5 462 


5 462 


1.18 


Philippines 


10409 


11 491 


12 374 


3.10 


10 409 


11 491 


12 374 


3.10 


10 409 


11 491 


12 374 


3.10 


Russian Federation 


3 735 


3 735 


3 735 


0.54 


3 735 


3 735 


3 735 


0.54 


3 735 


3 735 


3 735 


0.54 


Thailand 


5 756 


14 145 


26 977 


2.42 


5 756 


14 145 


26 977 


2.42 


5 756 


14 145 


26 977 


2.42 


Tunisia’ 


13 186 


14 505 


15 149 


2.60 


16 965 


18 549 


19 340 


3.30 


20 540 


22 270 


23 177 


4.00 


Uruguay* 


5 749 


6 891 


8 317 


0.76 


5 749 


6 891 


8 317 


0.76 


6 257 


7 398 


8 824 


0.82 


Zimbabwe 


35 725 


50011 


50011 


17.42 


35 725 


50 011 


50 011 


17.42 


35 725 


50 011 


50 011 


17.42 



1 . Salaries in National Capital Territory of Delhi. Teachers* salaries vary from state to state. 

2. Year of reference 1999. 

3. Including additional bonuses. 

4. Salaries for a position of 20 hours per week. Most teachers hold two positions. 

Source: OECD. See Annex 3 for sources and methodologies {www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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Table D6. 1 . {continued) 

Teachers’ sallies (2000) 

Annual statutoij teachers' salaries in public institutions at starting salary, after 1 5 years of experience and at the top of the salary scale, by level ^ education, 

in equivalent US dollars converted using PPPs 







Ratio of salary after 15 years of experience to 
starting salary 




Salary per hour of net contact (teaching) time after 
1 5 years of experience 


Ratio of SiliJry 
per teaching 






Primary 

education 


Lower 

secondary 

education 


Upper secondary 
education, general 
programmes 


Years from start- 
ing to top salary 
(lower secondary 
education) 


Primary 

education 


Lower 
secondary 
education . 


Upper secondary 
education, general 
programmes 


hour of upper 
secondary and 
primary teachers 
(after 15 years of 
experience) 


Australia 




1.42 


1.42 


1.42 


8 


43 


47 


48 


1.10 


^ Austria 




1.21 


1.23 


1.26 


34 


39 


42 


49 


1.27 


g Belgium (FI.) 




1.34 


1.40 


1.44 


27 


39 


48 


65 


1.67 


Q Belgium (Fr.) 




1.36 


1.41 


1.46 


27 


39 


46 


64 


1.64 


g Czech Republic 




1.33 


1.33 


1.33 


32 


14 


14 


18 


1.28 


Denmark 




1.13 


1.13 


1.33 


8 


51 


51 


68 


1.33 


England 




1.58 


1.58 


1.58 


8 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Finland 




1.36 


1.38 


1.40 


20 


38 


50 


57 


1.49 


France 




1.35 


1.31 


1.31 


34 


30 


46 


48 


1.60 


Germany 




1.21 


1.16 


1.17 


28 


48 


55 


64 


1.31 


Greece 




1.21 


1.21 


1.21 


33 


31 


39 


39 


1.26 


Hungary 




1.42 


1.42 


1.48 


40 


11 


16 


20 


1.76 


Iceland 




UO 


1.10 


1.24 


18 


35 


35 


56 


1.60 


Ireland 




1.62 


1.56 


1.56 


22 


39 


49 


49 


1.26 


Italy 




1.20 


1.21 


1.25 


35 


34 


45 


46 


1.38 


Japan 




1.89 


1.89 


1.89 


31 


67 


77 


90 


1.33 


Korea 




1.67 


1.68 


1.68 


37 


53 


77 


80 


1.52 


Mexico 




1.32 


1.30 


m 


14 


19 


16 


m 


m 


Netherlands 




1.19 


1.23 


1.70 


22 


35 


40 


56 


1.60 


New' Zealand 




1.94 


1.94 


1.94 


10 


34 


35 


35 


1.04 


Norway 




1.13 


1.13 


1.13 


28 


38 


42 


53 


1.41 


Portugal 




1.49 


1.49 


1.49 


26 


33 


45 


52 


1.58 


Scotland 




1.66 


1.66 


1.66 


11 


37 


39 


39 


1.06 


Spain 




1.17 


1.17 


1.17 


42 


33 


56 


62 


1.87 


Sweden 




1.28 


1.28 


1.26 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Switzerland 




1.31 


1.33 


1.32 


23 


52 


64 


96 


1.87 


Turkey 




1.14 


a 


1.15 


a 


22 


a 


26 


1.17 


United States 




1.45 


1.45 


1.45 


m 


35 


36 


36 


1.02 


1 Country mean 




1.37 


1.39 


1.42 


2S 


37 


44 


S3 


1.42 


Argentina 




1.35 


1.41 


1.41 


21-24 


2 


2 


3 


1.71 


Brazil 




1.37 


1.10 


1.04 


25 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Chile 




1.09 


1.09 


1.12 


30 


14 


14 


15 


1.04 


China 




1.04 


1.04 


1.04 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Egypt 




2.11 


2.11 


2.11 


m 


8 


8 


8 


1.00 


India' 




1.42 


1.48 


1.46 


20 


16 


19 


22 


1.37 


Indonesia 




1.81 


1.81 


2.09 


32 


2 


4 


4 


2.20 


Jamaica 




2.53 


2.53 


2.53 


12 


10 


14 


15 


1.47 


Jordan 




1.30 


1.30 


1.30 


43 


13 


13 


15 


1.17 


Malaysia 




1.67 


1.59 


1.59 


22 


13 


24 


24 


1.79 


Paraguay 




1.15 


1.15 


1.15 


a 


12 


17 


15 


1.25 


a 

2 Philippines 




1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


at least 20 


8 


10 


10 


1.19 




1.09 


1.09 


1.09 


22 


10 


10 


12 


1.20 


a Russian Federation 




1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


S Thailand 




2.46 


2.46 


2.46 


37 


19 


22 


22 


1.17 


8 Tunisia* 




1.10 


1.09 


1.08 


30 


25 


40 


48 


1.92 


^ Uruguay^ 




1.19 


1.19 


1.21 


24 


9 


14 


15 


1.61 


Z Zimbabwe 




1.40 


1.40 


1.40 


21 


51 


53 


53 


1.04 



1 . Salaries in National Capital Territory of Delhi. Teachers’ salaries vary from state to state. 

2. Year of reference 1 999. 

3. Including additional bonuses. 

4. Salaries for a position of 20 hours per week. Most teachers hold two positions. 

Source: OECD. See Annex 3 for sources and methodologies {www.oecd.org/eh/education/eag2002). 
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Table D6. 2. 

Adjustments to base salary for teachers in public schools (2000) 

"^rpes o /' adjustments to base salary awarded to teachers in public schools, by authority responsiblejor making the decision regarding the adjustment 



A Dedsran for acUiticiialbomB made by the head teacher /schcwl principal DDedswn for ackfitkiial bonus made by the kxalcr regional authority ♦Dedsrcn for additional bonus made by the national authority 



Holding an 
initial educational 
qualification higher 
than the minimum 
qualification required 
to enter the teaching 
profession 


Reaching high scores 
in the qualification 
examination 


Holding an educa- 
tional qualification 
in multiple subjects 
{e.g. , history and 
mathematics) 


Successful completion 
of professional devel- 
opment activities 


Management 
responsibilities in 
addition to teaching 
duties {e.g., serving as 
a head of department 
or co-ordinator of 
teachers in a particular 
class/grade) 


Hokfiig a 1:^0' than 
nniniiTium level of teacher 
certification or tiainiig 
obtained duritg profosacnal 
life (e.^, master teadw; 

hd(^ an advanced 
oolificate rather than an 
ordinary OQtificate) 


Outstanding perfor- 
mance in teaching 
{e.g. , based on higher 
student achievement, 
independent assess- 
ment of teaching 
skills, etc.) 


Teaching courses 
in a particular field 
{e.g., mathematics or 
science) 


Australia* D 








A □ 


□ 






Austria 
















Belgium (FI.)* 
















Belgium (Fr.)* 
















Czech Republic* 








A • 




A 




Denmark* AD# 




• 

□ 

< 


A 


A 


A 






England* • 








A 


• 


A 


A 


Finland D 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


France* 








• 








Germany* 








□ 








Greece* • 
















Hungary* A 




A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


Iceland* 








A 






A 


Ireland* • 








A • 


• 






Italy 






A 


A 








Japan* 








□ 








Korea 








• 






• 


Mexico* A □ 


• 




A □ 




□ • 


• 




Netherlands* 
















New Zealand* # 




• 




A 


• 




A • 


Norway* # 








• 


• 






Portugal* 






• 


A • 


• 


A • 




Scotland* □ 








□ 








Spain 






□ 


□ 


□ 






Sweden* 








A □ 








Switzerland 








□ 








Turkey* • 








• 




□ 




United States* □ 






□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Teaching students 


Teaching more classes or 


Special activities {e.g . , 


Spedal tasks {e.g., 


Teaching in a disadvan- 


Family status {e.g.. 


Age (independent 




with special 


hours than required by 


sports and drama dubs, 


training student 


taged, remote or high 


married, number of 


6 ' r 

of years of teaching 


Other 


educational needs (in 


full-time contract (e.g., 


homework dubs, 


teachers, guidance 


cost area (location 


children) 


J 6 




regular schools) 


overtime compensation) 


Summer school etc.) 


counselling) 


allowance) 




experience^ 




Australia* 






A □ 


□ • 






A 


Austria 












• 




Belgium (FI.)* 














• 


Belgium (Fr.)* 














• 


Czech Republic* A • 


• 




• 






A 




Denmark* 


A 


A 












England* A 


A 


A 




A • 








Finland □ 


□ 


□ 




□ 








France* • 


• 


A 


• 


• 


• 






Germany* 


□ 








• 


□ • 




Greece* 


A 




• 


• 


• 






Hungary* A 


A 


A 


A 


A 




A 


A 


Iceland* A 


A 


A 


A 


□ 




□ 




Ireland* 








• 






• 


Italy 


A 


A 


A 


□ 


• 






Japan* □ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 




□ 


Korea # 


• 






• 


• 






Mexico* 








• 






A □ 


Netherlands* • 
















New Zealand* • 




A 


A • 


• 






• 


Norway* 


• 






• 






• 


Portugal* • 


A • 




• 




• 






Scotland* 








□ 








Spain 








□ 


□ 






Sweden* 


A □ 




A □ 










Switzerland □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 




□ 


Turkey* 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 






United States* □ 


□ 




□ 











♦ See Annex 3 for notes (wwH'oecd.o^/ci^/c£/uct3tion/ca^2002). 
Source: OECD. 
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TEACHING TIME AND TEACHERS' WORKING TIME 

• The number of teaching hours per year in public primary schools averages 792 hours but ranges from 
583 to 1 139 hours. 

• The average number of teaching hours in the lower secondary education is 720 hours but ranges from 
555 to 1 182 hours. 

• Regulations of teachers' working time vary across countries. In most countries, teachers are formally 
required to work a specific number of hours; in others teaching time in lessons per week is specified. 
In some countries, time is set aside for non-teaching activities at school, while in others, teachers are 
required to be at school for a certain number of hours. 






Number of teaching hours per year (2000) 

Net contact time in hours per year in public institutions^ by level of education 



♦ Primary education □ Lower secondary education □ Upper secondary education, general programmes 

1 200 
1 100 
1 000 
900 
800 
700 
600 
500 
400 
300 
200 
100 
0 



Countries are ranked in ascending order oj the number <f teaching hours in lower secondary education. 
Source: OECD. Table D7.1. See Annex 3 for notes (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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Policy context 

In addition to class size and ratio of students to teaching staff (Indicator D2), 
students’ hours of instruction (Indicator D 1 ) and teachers’ salaries (Indicator D6) , 
the amount of time teachers spend teaching influences the financial resources 
which countries need to invest in education. Teaching hours and the extent of 
non-teaching duties are also important elements of teachers’ working conditions 
and are related to the attractiveness of the teaching profession. 

Evidence and explanations 

Teaching time 

A primary school teacher teaches an average of 792 hours per year but this 
varies from 650 hours or less in the Czech Republic, Denmark, Hungary, 
Iceland, Japan and Turkey to 950 hours or more in New Zealand, Scotland and 
the United States (Table D7.2). 

At the lower secondary level of education, a teacher teaches on average 720 
hours per year. The teaching load here ranges from around 555 hours in 
Finland, Hungary, Japan, Spain and Korea to over 900 hours in Mexico, New 
Zealand and the United States (Table D7.2). 

An upper secondary teaching load is equal to or less than that in lower secondary 
education. A teacher of general subjects has an average statutory load of 648 
hours per year across OECD coimtries. Teaching loads range from less than 500 
hours in Iceland and Japan to over 900 hours in New Zealand and the United 
States (Table D7.2). 

In France, Korea, Portugal and Spain, a primary teacher is required to teach 
almost more than 300 hours more than an upper secondary teacher (general 
programmes). By contrast, in Austria, Australia, the Czech Republic, Denmark, 
Finland, Germany, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Scotland and the United 
States the difference is less than 1 00 hours (Chart D7. 1 ). 

In interpreting the differences in teaching hours between countries, it needs 
to be taken into accoimt that net contact time, as used for the purpose of this 
indicator, does not correspond to the number of lessons a teacher has during the 
week. Whereas contact time in itself is a substantial component of workload, 
the preparation for classes and necessary follow-up (including correcting 
students’ work) relates more closely to the number of lessons per week. Other 
elements of teaching load (like the number of subjects taught, the number of 
students taught, and the number of years a teacher teaches the same students 
should also be taken account when establishing the average teaching load of 
teachers within a country. These factors, however, can often only be assessed 
at school level . 

With the exception of the Czech Republic, Hungary, Portugal and Spain (upper 
secondary education), teaching time in most OECD countries was about the 



This indicator shoNS the 
number of hours per year 
that a full-time teacher 
is required to spend 
teaching according to 
formal policy in his/her 
country 



A public primary school 
teacher teaches an average 
of 79^ hours per year, but 
the figure ranges fiom 585 
hours to 1 159 hours. 

A lorver secondary 
teacher teaches an 
average of 720 hours 
per year, but this figure 
ranges from 555 hours to 
1 182 hours 



In most countries, a 
primary school teacher 
teaches for more hours 
than a h^er and upper 
secondary teacher, but 
the differentials vary 
widely between countries 



With the exception of the 
Czech Republic, 
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Hungary, Portugal and 
Sf>ain, teaching time did 
not change substantially 
between 1996 and 2000. 



Peg ulat ions of teachers' 
working time vary widely 
across countries. 



In most countries, 
teachers are formally 
required to work a 
specified number 
of hours. . . 



...in some countries, 
teachers' working time 
is specified only in the 
general regulations on civil 
servants' working time... 

...in some, teaching 
time in lessons per week 
IS also specified. . . 



same in 1996 and 2000. It increased by about 6 per cent in primary education, 
and 17 per cent in lower and upper secondary education in Hungary. In the 
Czech Republic, teachers in secondary education were required to teach 
7 per cent more in 2000 than in 1996. By contrast, in Portugal net contact 
time dropped by 8 and 10 per cent in lower and upper secondary education, 
respectively. In Spain, teaching time in upper secondary education also 
decreased by 13 per cent (Table D7.2). 

Teachers' working time 

The regulations of teachers’ working time vary widely across countries. While 
some countries formally regulate contact time only, others establish working 
hours as well. In some countries, time is allocated for teaching and non-teaching 
activities within the formally established working time. Within the framework 
of statutory working time and teaching time, teachers’ actual workload may 
vary widely. 

In most countries, teachers are formally required to work a specified number 
of hours per week to earn their full-time salary including teaching and non- 
teaching time. Within this framework, however, countries vary regarding what 
they specify in terms of allocating time to teaching and non-teaching activities. 
Typically, the number of hours for teaching is specified, but some countries also 
regulate at national level the time that a teacher has to be present in the school. 

In Japan and Korea, teachers are required to work the same number of hours 
as civil servants. No further regulations are provided at the national level 
concerning teaching or non-teaching hours. However, in Korea, teachers 
are required to work during the school vacation on their own schedule on 
professional development (Table D7.1). 

As part of the mandatory working time, teaching time in lessons per week is 
specified in Austria, Belgium, the Czech Republic, Denmark, France, Greece, 
Hungary, Iceland, Italy, Korea, Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Scotland, Spain, Switzerland and Turkey (Table D7.1). 



Austria 



The Education Act governing teachers stipulates only teaching hours (20 to 24 periods of 50 minutes 
per week). Provisions concerning teaching time are based on the assumption that a teacher’s duties 
(including preparing lessons, test marking, correcting papers and examinations and administrative 
tasks) amount to a total of 40 hours a week. 
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In Belgium, the Czech Republic, Finland, France, Ireland, New Zealand, 
Portugal and Turkey, teachers are required to be at school only for scheduled 
teaching hours. However, teaching assignments and school related non-teaching 
activities may be specified at the school level. 



...in some, time is set 
aside at the national 
level for non-teaching 
activities at school. . . 



Hungary 

The mandatory 40 hours working hours conforms to the work week of public employees and is 
a formal requirement for teachers. Most preparation takes place outside school. School-related 
activities {e.g.y staff meetings, meetings with parents, preparation for school festivities, etc.) are 
specified at the school level. Pre-primary teachers are required to teach 32 lessons per week (of 60 
minutes each), primary teachers teach 2 1 lessons (of 45 minutes each), and secondary teachers teach 
20 lessons (45 minutes each) to earn a full-time salary. Overtime is paid and is often required. 



In Scotland and Spain, in addition to teaching hours, time is stipulated for 
specific non-teaching activities at school. 



Teaching and non-teaching time in Spain 

Primary teachers are required to work for 37.5 hours per week, including 22.5 hours of net contact 
time and 7.5 additional hours for school activities (breaks, meetings and pedagogical activities) . The 
remaining 7.5 hours may be spent out of school to prepare classes, for professional development, 
etc. Secondary teachers are required to teach 1 6.5 hours per week, and are expected to be available 
at school for 30 hours per week. 



Regulation of teachers’ working time in Scotland 

The working hours of teachers come under the overall direction of the Head teacher, and include 
27.5 hours per week in school, of which the maximum class contact time is 25 hours in primary 
education, 23.5 hours in lower secondary education, and 22.5 hours in special schools. Except 
for teachers in special schools and units, the balance between the specified class contact time and 
the 27.5 hours are available to teachers for work relevant to individual teaching duties. The Head 
teacher can use this time for other purposes only under exceptional circumstances. The hours of 
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part-time teachers include class contact time, and a pro-rata element for non-class contact time. A 
teacher s working hours also include an additional maximum of up to 30 hours during the school 
year for parent meetings, stipulated as the total including preparatory work and provision of 
travelling time up to a maximum of six meetings within the school year. 



. . . and in some counties, 
formal agreements 
regulate teaching and 
non-teaching duties. 



In some countries, including Denmark and Iceland, detailed formal agreements 
between teachers’ unions and public authorities regulate the methods that schools 
are supposed to use in calculating hours for teaching and non-teaching duties. 



Allocation of working time in Denmark 

The formal demands of 37 working hours per week in primary and lower secondary education 
include, for every hour of teaching, one hour of preparation time and an average of 30 minutes 
of non-teaching time in the reference year. In upper secondary education (general programmes), 
a collective agreement between the coimty authorities and the teachers’ imion defines lesson 
preparation time as 75 per cent of the number of lessons *1.33 hours, and the hours to be used for 
examinations as an average of 1 10 hours per annum. Remaining duties are defined at the local level. 
In upper secondary education (vocational programmes), the management of the school and the 
teachers’ representative must agree on the principles for allocating working hours for preparation, 
etc. in accordance with the collective agreement between the teachers’ imion and the Ministry of 
Finance. Preparation time is limited to between 13 and 126 minutes per 60 minutes of teaching. 
Norms for correcting written work, examination work, etc., are regulated by the collective 
agreement or by local agreement vdthin the school. As a minimum, each teacher is allowed 50 
hours per year for pedagogical, theoretical and skills development. 



Calculating the teaching workload in Iceland 

A teacher’s workload in primary and lower secondary education is divided into teaching (K), pre- 
paring lessons (U), and other work (O). If other work is increased for a particular teacher, s/he 
can either choose to teach less or to receive overtime pay; a part-time teacher is entitled to a higher 
percentage of a full-time job. In upper secondary education, the teacher’s workload is divided into 
five categories: work at school under the supervision of the head teacher (130 hours), teaching 
and teaching-related work (1 177 hours), work during the six examination weeks (258 hours), 
preparation and follow-up at the beginning and end of the school year (32 hours), and professional 
development. In some countries, teachers’ working time — including teaching time — is regulated 
at regional, local or school levels. 
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In Australia, England, Finland, Germany, New Zealand, Sweden and the 
United States, teachers’ working time — including the allocation of teaching 
time — is defined at sub-national levels. In Sweden, for example, within the 
general framework of 40 hours per week required of public employees, schools 
negotiate with teachers on an individual basis regarding teaching and non- 
teaching duties. However, a formal agreement between the Swedish Association 
of Local Authorities and teachers’ unions limits the number of working hours 
during the school year. Within these limits, teaching time is not regulated so as 
to allow for teaching non-compulsory subjects. 



Working time regulations in Sweden 

Working time is regulated in formal agreements between the Swedish Association of Local 
Authorities and teachers’ unions. According to the Teacher Agreement 2000, working time is 
regulated at 1 360 hours per school year. Teachers themselves are responsible for how they spend 
the remaining working time. Teaching time in hours is not regulated so as to allow for teaching 
non-compulsory subjects. 



Definitions and methodologies 

Teaching time 



The number of teaching hours is defined as net contact hours calculated on the 
basis of the annual number of weeks of instruction multiplied by the minimum/ 
maximum number of periods that a teacher is supposed to spend teaching a class 
or a group, multiplied by the length of a period in minutes and divided by 60. 
This excludes break periods between lessons and days when schools are closed 
for public holidays and festivities. In primary education, however, short breaks 
that teachers spend with the class are typically included. 



Data af'e ff'on? the 2001 
OECD-iNES Survey on 
Tea chef's and the 
Quniculum and f'ejef' to the 
school yea)' 1999-2.000. 



Working time 

Working time refers to the normal working hours of a full-time teacher. 
According to the formal policy in a given country, working time can refer: 



• only to the time directly associated with teaching (and other curricular 
activities for students such as assignments and tests, but excluding annual 
examinations); 



• or to time directly associated with teaching and to hours devoted to other 
activities related to teaching, such as lesson preparation, counselling students, 
correcting assignments and tests, professional development, meetings with 
parents, staff meetings and general school tasks. 



Working time does not include paid overtime. 
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Working time in school 

Working time in school refers to the working time teachers are supposed to be 
at school, including teaching time and non-teaching time. 

Number of teaching weeks and days 

The number of teaching weeks refers to the number of weeks of instruction 
excluding holiday weeks, and is calculated as the number of teaching weeks less 
the days that the school is closed for festivities. 
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Table D7.1. 

The organisation of teachers’ working time (2000) 

Number ^ teaching weeks, teaching dc^ net teaching hours, and teacher working time over the school year 



Number of weeks of 
instruction 


Number of days of 
instruction 


Net teaching time in hours 


Working time required at 
school in hours 


Total statutory working time 
in hours 


Primary Secondary 
education education 


Primary Secondary 
education education 


Lower 

Primary secondary 
education education 


secondary 

education, 

programmes 


Primary 

education 


Lower Upper 
secondary secondary 
education education 


Primary 

education 


Lower 

secondary 

education 


Upper 

secondary 

education 


Australia 


40 


40 


196 


196 


882 


81 1 


803 


a 


a 


a 


1 310’ 


1 310’ 


1 310’ 


Austria 


38 


38 


187 


187 


684 


6S8 


623 


m 


m 


m 


a 


a 


a 


Belgium (Fl.) 


37 


37 


178 


179 


831 


716 


671 


m’ 


m’ 


m’ 


a 


a 


a 


Belgium (Fr.) 


38 


38 


182 


182 


804 


728 


673 


871' 


734' 


673' 


a 


a 


a 


Czech Republic 


40 


40 


197 


197 


6S0 


6S0 


621 


6S0^ 


6S0’ 


621’ 


1 700 


1 700 


1 700 


Denmark 


42 


42 


200 


200 


640 


640 


S60 


a 


a 


a 


1 680' 


1 680' 


I 680' 


England 


38 


38 


190 


190 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


1 26S’ 


1 26S’ 


1 26S’ 


Finland 


38 


38 


190 


190 


6S6 


48S - 6S6 


428 - 627 


964’ 


90S’ 


901' 


a 


a 


a 


France 


3S 


3S 


m 


m 


907 


639 


611 


907' 


639’ 


611’ 


a 


a 


a 


Germany 


39 


39 


188 


188 


783 


732 


690 


a 


a 


a 


1702-1760' 


1702-1760' 


1702- neo* 


Greece 


40 


38 


19S 


18S 


780 


629 


629 


1 000’ 


798' 


798’ 


1 SOO' 


1 42S' 


I 42S' 


Hungary 


37 


37 


I8S 


I8S 


777 


SSS 


SSS 


a 


a 


a 


1 664' 


1 664' 


1 664' 


Iceland 


38 


38 


170 


170 


629 


629 


464 


a 


a 


a 


1 800' 


1 800' 


1 800' 


Ireland 


37 


33 


183 


167 


91S 


73S 


73S 


a 


73S’ 


73S’ 


1 036’ 


a 


a 


Italy 


34 


34 


m 


m 


748 


612 


612 


m’ 


m' 


m3 


a 


a 


a 


Japan 


3S 


3S 


193 


193 


63S 


SS7 


478 


a 


a 


a 


1 940’ 


1 940’ 


1 940’ 


Korea 


37 


37 


220 


220 


829 


S6S 


S4S 


a 


a 


a 


1 613’ 


I 613’ 


1 613’ 


Mexico 


42 


42 


200 


200 


800 


1 182 


m 


a 


a 


m 


900’ 


1 680' 


m 


Netherlands 


40 


40 


19S 


19S 


930 


867 


867 


a 


a 


a 


1 6S9' 


1 6S9' 


1 6S9' 


New Zealand 


39 


39 


197 


192 


98S 


968 


9S0 


98S’ 


968’ 


9S0’ 


a 


a 


a 


Norway 


38 


38 


190 


190 


713 


633 


S89 


a 


a 


a 


1 718' 


1 718' 


1 718’ 


Portugal 


34 


34 


163 


163 


SIS 


S9S 


SIS 


81S' 


S9S’ 


SIS’ 


1 S96' 


1 S96' 


I S96' 


Scotland 


38 


38 


190 


190 


9S0 


893 


893 


1 07S’ 


1 07S’ 


1 07S’ 


1 1S3' 


1 1S3' 


1 1S3' 


Spain 


37 


36 


176 


171 


880 


S64 


S48 


I no 


1 080 


1 OSO 


1 418’ 


1 418’ 


1 418’ 


Sweden 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


1 360^ 


1 360^ 


1 360^ 


1 767' 


1 767' 


1 767' 


Switzerland 


38 


38 


m 


m 


884 


8S9 


674 


884' 


8S9' 


674' 


m 


m 


m 


Turkey 


38 


a 


180 


180 


639 


639 


S04 


639' 


6 39’ 


S04’ 


a 


a 


a 


United States'* 


36 


36 


180 


180 


1 139 


1 127 


1 121 


1 3S3' 


1 371" 


1371" 


1 3S3" 


1 371" 


1 371" 


Argentina 


38 


38 


m 


m 


76S 


8S0 


7SS 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Brazil 


40 


40 


m 


m 


800 


800 


800 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Chile 


40 


40 


m 


m 


860 


860 


860 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Egypt 


36 


36 


m 


m 


748 


748 


748 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


India 


42 


42 


m 


m 


743 


82S 


82S 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Indonesia 


44 


44 


m 


m 


I 260 


738 


738 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Jamaica 


38 


38 


m 


m 


9S0 


703 


646 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Jordan 


44 


44 


m 


m 


774 


774 


6S9 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Malaysia 


41 


41 


m 


m 


7S8 


774 


774 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Paraguay 


3S 


37 


m 


m 


720 


801 


900 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Peru’ 


36 


36 


m 


m 


783 


626 


626 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Philippines 


40 


40 


m 


m 


1 176 


1 176 


980 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Russian Federation 


4S 


4S 


m 


m 


860 


774 


774 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Thailand 


40 


40 


m 


m 


760 


6S2 


6S2 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Tunisia 


33 


31 


m 


m 


730 


S44 


S44 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Uruguay* 


38 


38 


m 


m 


732 


489 


489 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Zimbabwe 


39 


39 


m 


m 


97S 


936 


936 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 



1 . Full-time teachers work a specified number of hours per week to earn their full-time salary and working time is allocated for both teaching and non- 
teaching activities (such as lesson preparation, examinations, meetings and general school tasks) completed at school or outside school. 

2. Full-time teachers are required to be at school for specified number of hours per week to earn their full-time salary, and working time is allocated for 
both teaching and non-teaching activities (such as lesson preparation, examinations, meetings and general school tasks), of which a specified amount of 
hours has to be spent at school. 

3. Full-time teachers are only required to be at school for a specified number of hours, (i.e., the teaching hours plus breaks between teaching hours), There 
is no requirement for how much time must be spent on non -teaching activities, 

4. Teacher working time is set at the individual, local or school level. It includes teaching and non-teaching activities. 

5. Statutory working time for public employees. In Korea, working time is calculated only for the school -year period. 

6. The number of teaching weeks is estimated on the basis of the PISA average. Teachers’ working time required in school is estimated from teachers’ 
reports of the number of hours they are required to be at school. 

7. Year of reference 1 999. 

8. Teaching time for a position of 20 hours per week. Most teachers hold two positions. 

Source: OECD. See Annex 3 for notes, sources and methodologies {www.oecd.orgl eis I education I eag2002). 
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Table D7.2. 

Number of teaching hours per year (19%, 2000) 

Net contact time in hours per year in public institutions, by level education, and index of change from 1 996 to 2000 





Primary education 


Lower secondary education 


Upper secondary education, 
general programmes 


2000 


1996 


Index of 
change 
1996-2000 


2000 


1996 


Index of 
change 
1996-2000 


2000 


1996 


Index of 
change 
1996-2000 


Australia 


882 


m 


m 


811 


m 


m 


803 


m 


m 


Austria 


684 


684 


n 


6S8 


6S8 


n 


623 


623 


n 


Belgium (Fl.) 


831 


841 


-1% 


716 


724 


-1% 


671 


679 


-1% 


Belgium (Fr.) 


804 


8S8 


-6% 


728 


734 


-1% 


668 


677 


-1% 


Czech Republic 


6S0 


63S 


2% 


6S0 


607 


7% 


621 


S80 


7% 


Denmark 


640 


640 


n 


640 


640 


n 


S60 


S60 


n 


Finland 


6S6 


m 


m 


S70 


m 


tn 


S27 


m 


m 


France 


907 


900 


1% 


639 


647 


-1% 


61 1 


m 


m 


Germany 


783 


111 


]% 


732 


71S 


2% 


690 


671 


3% 


Greece 


780 


780 


n 


629 


629 


n 


629 


629 


n 


Hungary 


S83 


SSI 


6% 


SSS 


473 


17% 


SSS 


473 


17% 


Iceland 


629 


m 


m 


629 


m 


m 


464 


m 


m 


Ireland 


91S 


91S 


n 


73S 


73S 


n 


73S 


73S 


n 


Italy 


748 


748 


n 


612 


612 


n 


612 


612 


n 


Japan 


63S 


m 


m 


SS7 


m 


m 


478 


m 


m 


Korea 


829 


m 


m 


S6S 


m 


m 


S4S 


m 


m 


Mexico 


800 


800 


n 


1 182 


1 182 


n 


m 


m 


m 


Netherlands 


930 


930 


n 


867 


867 


n 


867 


867 


n 


New Zealand 


98 S 


98 S 


n 


968 


968 


n 


9S0 


9S0 


n 


Norway 


713 


713 


n 


633 


61 1 


4% 


SOS 


SOS 


n 


Portugal 


81S 


783 


4% 


S9S 


644 


-8% 


SIS 


S74 


-10% 


Scotland 


9S0 


97S 


-3% 


893 


m 


m 


893 


917 


-3% 


Spain 


880 


900 


-2% 


S64 


m 


m 


S48 


630 


-13% 


Sweden 


a 


624 


m 


a 


S76 


m 


a 


S28 


m 


Switzerland 


884 


871 


1% 


8S9 


8S0 


1% 


674 


669 


1% 


Turkey 


639 


m 


m 


a 


a 


m 


S04 


m 


m 


United States 


„ 1 


__ 9S8 


19% 


1 127 


964 


17% 


1 121 


942 


19% 


1 Countrjr mean 


792_ " 


S02 


n 


720 


72^ 


n 


648 


674 


o 



Source: OECD. See Annex 3 for notes, sources and methodologies (www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 
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TYPICAL GRAPUATION AGES 



The typical graduation age is the age 
at the end of the last school /academic 
year of the corresponding level and 
programme when the degree is 
obtained. The typical age is based on 
the assumption of full-time attendance 
in the regular education system without 
grade repetition. (Note that at some 
levels of education the term “graduation 
age” may not translate literally and is 
used here purely as a convention.) 




NON-OECD COUNTRIES OECD COUNTRIES 



O ANNEX 1 



Table XI. la 



graduation ages in upper secondary education 



Programme orientation 


Educational /labour market destination 


General programmes 


Pre-vocational or 
vocational 
programmes 


ISCED 3A 
programmes 


ISCED 3B 
programmes 


ISCED 3C short 
programmes' 


ISCED 3C long 
programmes' 


Australia 


m 




m 


17 


m 


m 


m 


Belgium 


18 




18 


18 


a 


18 


18 


Czech Republic 


18 




18 


18 


18 


a 


17 


Denmark 


19-20 


19 


20 


19-20 


a 


a 


19-20 


Finland 


19 




19 


19 


a 


a 


a 


France 


18-19 


17 


20 


18-19 


19-20 


17-20 


18-21 


Germany 


19 




19 


19 


19 


a 


a 


Greece 


18 


17 


18 


18 


a 


a 


17-18 


Hungary 


18-20 


16 


17 


18-20 


20-22 


16-17 


18 


Iceland 


19 




19 


19 


18 


17 


19 


Ireland 


18 




18 


18 


a 


a 


18 


Italy 


19 




19 


19 


19 


17 


a 


Japan 


18 


16 


18 


18 


18 


16 


16 


Korea 


17-18 


17 


18 


17-18 


a 


a 


17-18 


Luxembourg 


19 


17 


19 


17-19 


19 


n 


17-19 


Mexico 


18 




19 


18 


a 


19 


19 


Netherlands 


17-18 


18 


20 


17-18 


a 


a 


18-20 


New Zealand 


m 




m 


18 


17 


17 


17 


Norway 


18-19 


18- 


•19 


18-19 


a 


18-19 


16-18 


Poland 


19 




20 


19-20 


a 


18 


a 


Slovak Republic 


18 


16- 


•18 


18 


a 


17 


16 


Spain 


17 


15- 


•17 


17 


a 


15-17 


17 


Sweden 


19 




19 


19 


a 


a 


19 


Switzerland 


m 




m 


18-20 


18-20 


17-19 


17-19 


Turkey 


16 




16 


16 


a 


a 


m 


United States 


18 




a 


18 


a 


a 


a 


Argentina 


17 




17 


17 


a 


a 


a 


Brazil 


17 




17 


17 


17 


a 


17 


Chile 


18 




18 


18 


18 


a 


a 


China 


18 




18 


18 


a 


17-18 


18 


Egypt^ 


17 




17 


17 


17 


a 


17 


India 


18 




18 


18 


a 


m 


m 


Indonesia 


18 


18- 


•19 


18 


18 


a 


a 


Israel 


18 




18 


18 


18 


18 


18 


Jamaica 


17 




17 


17 


17 


a 


a 


Jordan^ 


18 




18 


18 


a 


18 


18 


Malaysia^ 


17-19 




17 


19 


a 


a 


17 


Paraguay^ 


17 




17 


17 


a 


a 


17 


Peru 


17 




17 


17 


17 


a 


a 


Philippines^ 


16 




a 


16 


a 


a 


a 


Russian Federation^ 


17 


17- 


•18 


17 


a 


m 


m 


Thailand 


17 




17 


17 


17 


a 


a 


Tunisia^ 


19 




19 


19 


19 


a 


19 


Uruguay^ 


17 




18 


18 


18 


a 


a 


Zimbabwe^ 


19 




17 


19 


a 


a 


17 



1 . Duration categories for ISCED 3C - Short: at least one year shorter than ISCED 3A/3B programmes; Long: of similar duration to ISCED 3 A or 3B programmes. 

2. OECD estimate. 

3. OECD estimate for general and pre-vocational/ vocational programmes. 

Source: OECD. 
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Table XI. lb 

'ifypical graduation ages in post-secondary non-tertiary education 



Educational/labour market destination 



ISCED 4A programmes 


ISCED 4B programmes 


ISCED 4C programmes 


g] Belgium 


19 


a 


19-21 


^ Canada 


a 


a 


20 


3 Czech Republic 


20 


a 


20 


Q Denmark 


21-22 


a 


21-22 


g Finland 


a 


a 


2S-29 


France 


18-21 


a 


19-21 


Germany 


22 


22 


a 


Greece 


a 


a 


19-20 


Hungary 


20-22 


a 


19-22 


Iceland 


a 


a 


21 


Ireland 


a 


a 


19 


Italy 


a 


a 


20 


Korea 


a 


a 


a 


Luxembourg 


a 


a 


20-25 


Mexico 


a 


a 


a 


Netherlands 


a 


a 


18-20 


New Zealand 


18 


18 


18 


Norway 


20-2S 


a 


20-25 


Poland 


a 


21 


a 


Slovak Republic 


20-21 


a 


a 


Spain 


18 


18 


a 


Sweden 


m 


m 


19-20 


Switzerland 


19-21 


21-23 


a 


Turkey 


a 


a 


a 


United States 


a 


a 


20 


Argentina 


a 


a 


a 


Brazil 


a 


a 


a 


China 


a 


20 


20 


Indonesia 


a 


a 


a 


Jordan' 


a 


a 


a 


^ Malaysia' 


20 


18 


19 


S Paraguay 


a 


a 


a 


g Peru 


a 


a 


m 


o 

U Philippines 


19 


19 


17 


^ Russian Federation 


a 


a 


18 


2 Thailand' 


a 


a 


19 


2 Tunisia 


a 


21 


a 



1 . OECD estimate. 
Source: OECD. 
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Table XI. Ic 

'Epical graduation ages in tertiary education 





Tertiary-type B (ISCED SB) 


Tertiary-type A (ISCED SA) 


Advanced research 
programmes (ISCED 6) 


3 to less than 5 years 


5 years 


6 years or more 


u 3 Australia 


m 


20 


22-23 


a 


25-29 


^ Austria 


m 


22 


23 


a 


25 


0 Belgium 


m 


m 


m 


m 


25-29 


O Canada 


m 


22 


26 


26 


29 


0 Czech Republic 


22 


22 


24 


a 


27 


Denmark 


21-25 


22-24 


25-26 


27 


30 


Finland 


21-22 


25-29 


25-29 


30-34 


29 


France 


20-21 


21-22 


23-24 


25 


25-26 


Germany 


21 


25 


26 


a 


28 


Hungary 


m 


m 


m 


m 


30 


Iceland 


22-24 


23 


25 


27 


29 


Ireland 


20 


22 


23 


24 


27 


Italy 


22-23 


22 


23-25 


25-27 


27-29 


Japan 


20 


22 


22 


23 


27 


Korea 


m 


m 


m 


m 


26 


Netherlands 


m 


m 


m 


m 


25 


New Zealand 


m 


m 


m 


m 


28 


Norway 


m 


m 


m 


m 


29 


Poland 


m 


24 


25 


26 


m 


Portugal 


m 


m 


m 


m 


27-29 


Slovak Republic 


20-21 


m 


m 


m 


27 


Spain 


19 


m 


m 


m 


25-27 


Sweden 


22-23 


23-25 


25-26 


a 


27-29 


Switzerland 


m 


23-26 


23-26 


28 


29 


Turkey 


m 


m 


m 


m 


28-29 


United Kingdom 


m 


21 


23 


24 


24 


United States 


20 


21 


23 


25 


28 



Source: OECD. 
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Table XI. 2a 

School years and financial years as used for the calculation of the indicators 



Month 



Financial year □ 
1998 



School year 



1 234S6789 1C1112 1 23456789 10 11 12 



1999 



2000 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 



2001 



1 2 3 4 5 6 



Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Canada 

Czech Republic 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Hungary 

Iceland 

Ireland 

Italy 

Japan 

Korea 

Luxembourg 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Norway 

Poland 

Portugal 

Slovak Republic 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

United Kingdom 
United States 



I I I I I I r 










I I 



I I 



Month 



I 2 3 4 S 6 7 



9 10 II 12 



I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 



1 2 3 4 5 6 



1998 



1999 



2000 



2001 



Source : OECD. 
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Table XI. 2b 

School years and financial years as used for the calculation of the indicators 



Month 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


























— ^ 



Financial year □ 
1998 



School year 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


























1 






II 1 II 1 II 1 1 
1 1 1 1 M M M 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 



2000 



2001 



1 2 3 4 5 6 



Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

China 

Egypt 

India 

Indonesia 

Israel 

Jamaica 

Jordan 

Malaysia 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 

Russian Federation 

Sri Lanka 

Thailand 

Tunisia 

Uruguay 

Zimbabwe 



I III I 



Mill 



I I I M I I I I 



M M I I I I I 



MINIM 



II II II I 



Month 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 



1 2 3 4 S 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 1112 



1 2 3 4 5 6 



1998 



1999 



2000 



2001 



Source : OECD. 
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Table X2.1. 

Overview of the economic context using basic variables (reference period: calendar year 1999, 1999 current prices) 



Total public expenditure 
as a percentage of GDP 


GDP per capita (in equiva- 
lent US dollars 
converted using PPPs) 


GDPdeOator (1995 =100) 


Labour force 
participation rate' 


Unemployment rate' 


Australia 


34.4 


25 559 


105.28 


73.9 


7.0 


Austria 


Sl.l 


25 704 


103.50 


72.2 


4.7 


Belgium 


SO.I 


24 669 


105.45 


65.0 


8.6 


Canada 


m 


26 462 


103.68 


76.9 


7.6 


Czech Republic 


45. 2 


13 553 


134.16 


73.1 


8.7 


Denmark 


S4.6 


27 679 


108.60 


81.1 


5.1 


Finland 


49.5 


23 429 


104.72 


74.0 


10.2 


France^ 


52.2 


23 155 


104.00 


68.1 


11.8 


Germany 


47.8 


24 627 


103.30 


71.8 


8.7 


Greece 


52.1 


15 799 


124.29 


64.1 


10.8 


Hungary 


36.3 


11 505 


175.32 


60.2 


7.0 


Iceland 


40.9 


27 695 


1 14.74 


89.8 


2.0 


Ireland 


32.6 


26 006 


117.51 


67.6 


5.8 


Italy 


48.0 


23 952 


112.59 


60.6 


11.3 


Japan 


38.2 


24 933 


98.06 


78.1 


4.7 


Korea 


23.8 


13 647 


110.29 


66.9 


6.3 


Luxembourg 


42.6 


43 069 


110.18 


63.3 


2.4 


Mexico 


19.6 


8 357 


203.94 


65.3 


2.0 


Netherlands 


45.8 


26 440 


106.78 


74.1 


3.6 


New Zealand 


m 


19 423 


103.56 


76.4 


6.8 


Norway 


47.4 


29013 


113.41 


82.0 


3.2 


Poland 


44.0 


8 991 


161.57 


67.6 


12.5 


Portugal 


43.7 


17 063 


114.81 


74.4 


4.4 


Slovak Republic 


31.3 


11 152 


124.80 


m 


m 


Spain 


39.7 


19 044 


111.57 


64.4 


15.8 


Sweden 


57.1 


23 476 


104.76 


79.5 


7.1 


Switzerland 


36.1 


28 778 


100.75 


84.9 


3.1 


Turkey- 


m 


5 966 


882.32 


59.2 


7.3 


United Kingdom 


38.8 


23 303 


112.24 


77.6 


6.0 


United States 


m 


33 725 


106.73 


79.5 


4.2 



1 . Austria, Greece and the Netherlands: Reference period calendar year 1998. 

2. Excluding Over Sea Departments (DOM). 
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TableX2.2. 

Basic reference statistics (reference period: calendar year 1999, 1999 current prices) 





Gross Domestic Product 
reported for the calendar 
year (in millions of local 
currency)' 


Gross Domestic Product 
(adjusted to the national 
financial year)^ 


Total public 
expenditure 
(in millions of local 
currency) 


Total population in thou- 
sands (mid*year estimates) 


Purchasing Power Parity 
(PPP) 


Australia' 


629 212 


629 212 


216602 


18 937 


1.30 


Austria 


2 706 068 


2 706 068 


1 381 502 


8 092 


13.01 


Belgium 


9 501 583 


9 501 583 


4 761 994 


10 222 


37.68 


Canada 


960 206 


915 981 


m 


30 493 


1.19 


Czech Republic 


1 887 325 


1 887 325 


852 242 


10 285 


13.54 


Denmark 


1 213 595 


1 213 595 


663 051 


5 321 


8.24 


Finland 


716 370 


716 370 


354 936 


5 165 


5.92 


France* 


8 730 475 


8 730 475 


4 554 093 


59 099 


6.38 


Germany 


3 861 200 


3 861 200 


1 847 510 


82 087 


1.91 


Greece 


38 389 050 


38 389 050 


20 01 1 550 


10 534 


230.68 


Hungary 


1 1 393 499 


1 1 393 499 


4 140 835 


10 067 


98.37 


Iceland 


623 419 


623 419 


255 283 


277 


81.21 


Ireland 


70 116 


70 116 


22 832 


3 745 


0.72 


Italy 


2 146 350 000 


2 146 350 000 


1 031 140 000 


57 646 


1 554.48 


Japan 


511 837 100 


514835 375 


195 575 600 


126 686 


162.04 


Korea 


482 744 175 


482 744 175 


114685 126 


46 858 


754.89 


Luxembourg 


744 232 


744 232 


316 780 


436 


39.66 


Mexico 


4 583 762 


4 583 762 


898 886 


97 428 


5.63 


Netherlands 


823 446 


823 446 


377 144 


15 809 


1.97 


New Zealand' 


105 852 


105 852 


m 


3811 


1.43 


Norway 


1 197 457 


1 197 457 


567 018 


4 462 


9.25 


Poland 


615 115 


615 115 


270619 


38 654 


1.77 


Portugal 


21 694 862 


21 694 862 


9 475 440 


9 990 


127.27 


Slovak Republic 


815 330 


815 330 


255 396 


5 396 


13.55 


Spain 


94 088 400 


94 088 400 


37 335 000 


39 626 


124.68 


Sweden 


2 004 65 1 


2 004 651 


1 144 257 


8 858 


9.64 


Switzerland 


388 569 


388 569 


140 395 


7 144 


1.89 


Turkey 


77 415 272 000 


77 415 272 000 


m 


65 819 


197 156.62 


United Kingdom 


901 269 


870 171 


349 235 


59 501 


0.65 


United States 


9 206 900 


9 085 225 


m 


272 996 


1.00 



1 . Australia and New Zealand: GDP calculated for the financial year. 

2. For countries where GDP is not reported for the same reference period as data on educational finance, GDP is estimated as: (wt-1)* (GDPt - 1) + (wt)* 
(GDPt), where wt and wt-1 are the weights for the respective portions of the two reference periods for GDP which fall vkdthin the educational financial 
year. Adjustments were made in Chapter B for Canada, Japan, the United Kingdom and the United States. 

3. Excluding Over Sea Departments (DOM). 
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Gross Domestic 
Product reported for 
the calendar 
year (in millions of 
loc^ currency)' 


Gross Domestic 
Product (adjusted to 
the national 
financial year)^ 


Gross Domestic 
Product 

(1999 constant prices, 
baseyear=l995)‘ 


Total public expen- 
diture (in millions of 
local currency) 


Total population in 
thousand (mid-year 
estimates) 


Purchasing Power 
Parity (PPP) 


Australia' 


S02 828 


502 828 


597 681 


188 394 


18 072 


^ \ / 

1.29 


Austria 


2 370 726 


2 370 726 


2 614 606 


1 294 685 


8 047 


13.73 


Belgium 


8 161 733 


8 161 733 


9 010 388 


4 330 957 


10 137 


36.74 


Canada 


800 334 


755 180 


926 160 


386 082 


29 354 


1.18 


Czech Republic 


1 381 049 


1 381 049 


1 406 725 


783 678 


10 327 


10.81 


Denmark 


1 009 7S6 


1 009 756 


1 117 464 


596 033 


5 222 


8.42 


Finland 


S64 S66 


564 566 


684 1 00 


321 141 


5 108 


5.86 


France’ 


7 662 391 


7 662 391 


8 401 029 


4 104 369 


58 020 


6.46 


Germany 


3 S23 000 


3 523 000 


3 737 800 


1 928 460 


81 661 


2.02 


Greece 


27 23S20S 


27 235 205 


30 885 829 


14 895 505 


10 454 


203.08 


Hungary 


S 614 042 


5 614 042 


6 498 680 


2 327 299 


10 229 


60.55 


Icelan<] 


451 372 


451 372 


543 328 


186 846 


267 


75.87 


Ireland 


41 502 


41 502 


59 670 


16 111 


3 601 


0.63 


Italy 


1 787 278 000 


1 787 278 000 


1 906 388 000 


936 613 000 


57 301 


1 550.31 


Japan 


497 739 400 


483 738 700 


521 986 724 


180 014 200 


125 570 


169.94 


Korea 


377 349 800 


377 349 800 


437 709 420 


74 550 100 


45 093 


730.50 


Luxembourg 


533 300 


533 300 


675 464 


245 719 


413 


38.87 


Mexico 


1 837019 


1 837 019 


2 247 589 


380 924 


90 903 


2.96 


Nctherlantls 


666 035 


666 035 


771 195 


368 872 


15 460 


2.03 


New Zealand' 


92 679 


92 679 


102 215 


36 441 


3 656 


1.47 


Norway 


928 745 


928 745 


1 055 851 


457 033 


4 358 


9.14 


Poland 


308 104 


308 104 


380 701 


147 561 


38 588 


1.14 


Portugal 


16 201 007 


16 201 007 


18 896 766 


6 970 107 


9917 


119.07 


Slovak Republic 


546 032 


546 032 


653 309 


m 


5 364 


11.90 


Spain 


72 841 700 


72 841 700 


84 332 000 


32 046 100 


39 223 


122.08 


Sweden 


1 713 316 


1 713 316 


1 913 547 


1 098 782 


8 827 


9.73 


Switzerland 


363 329 


363 329 


385 666 


133 827 


7 041 


2.01 


Turkey 


7 762 456 000 


7 762 456 000 


8 774 067 634 


m 


61 646 


22 334.21 


United Kingdom 


719 176 


678 972 


803 019 


317 104 


58 612 


0.65 


United States 


7 338 400 


7 166 250 


8 626 700 


m 


263 073 


1.00 



1 . riuaudiid .uiu iNcw 4-eaiana: ui-'r caicuiacea ror me rmancial year. 

2. For countries where GDP is not reported for the same reference period as data on educational finance, GDP is estimated as: (wt-l)*(GDPt - 1) +(wt)* 
(GDPt), where wt and wt-1 are the weights for the respective portions of the two reference periods for GDP which fall within the educational financial 
year. Adjustments were made in Chapter B for Canada, japan, the United Kingdom and the United States. 

3. Excluding Over Sea Departments (DOM). 
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Table X2.4. 

Reference statistics used in the calculation of teachers’ salaries 





Purchasing Power 
Parity (PPP) 
(1999/2000)‘ 


Purchasing Power 
Parity (PPP) 
(2000)^ 


Gross Domestic 
Product 
(in millions 
of local currency, 
calendar year 2000) 


Total population in 
thousands (calen- 
dar year 2000) 


GDP per capita 
(in equivalent US 
dollars converted 
using PPPs, calen- 
dar year 2000) 


Reference year for 
salary data 


Adjustments for 
inflation 


^ Australia 


1.30 


1.31 


672 796 


19 157 


26 800 


2000 


0.978 


g Austria 


13.53 


13.48 


2 818 695 


8 no 


25 788 


1998/1999 


1.012 


O Belgium <F1.) 


36.92 


36.77 


10 017 934 


10 254 


26 570 


1999/2000 


1.000 


Q Belgium (Fr.) 


36.92 


36.77 


10 017 934 


10 254 


26 570 


1999/2000 


1.000 


g Czech Republic 


13.44 


13.38 


1 959 479 


10 272 


14262 


1999/2000 


1.000 


Denmark 


8.60 


8.66 


1 315 526 


5 338 


28 448 


April 1 2000 


0.991 


England 


0.65 


0.65 


934 924 


59 766 


23 966 




1.000 


Finland 


6.17 


6.20 


782 876 


5 176 


24414 


2000 


0.984 


France 


6.59 


6.55 


9 214720 


60 431 


23 276 


1999/2000 


1.000 


Germany 


1.96 


1.93 


3 961 600 


82 168 


24 931 


1999/2000 


1.000 


Greece 


240.21 


241.44 


41 406 732 


10 558 


16 244 


1999 


1.017 


Hungary 


103.61 


106.48 


13 075 210 


10 024 


1 2 251 


1999/2000 


1.000 


Iceland 


86.09 


86.74 


673 660 


281 


27 608 


1999 


1.015 


Ireland 


0.73 


0.74 


81 489 


3 787 


28 895 


1999/2000 


1.000 


Italy 


1 601.18 


1 602.74 


2 257 066 000 


57 728 


24 395 


1999/2000 


1.000 


Japan * 


155.19 


152.27 


511 835 900 


126 919 


26 484 


1999 


1.000 


Korea’ 


631.57 


620.22 


517 096 590 


47 275 


17 636 


2000 


1.000 


Mexico 


5.85 


6.09 


5 426 786 


97 221 


9 164 




1.000 


Netherlands 


2.00 


2.01 


883 884 


15 920 


27 662 


1999/2000 


1.000 


New Zealand 


1.47 


1.47 


1 1 1 776 


3 831 


19 808 


1999/2000 


1.000 


Norway 


10.16 


10.82 


1 423 864 


4 491 


29 311 


1999 


1.078 


Portugal 


129.45 


130.15 


22 860 162 


10 005 


17 556 


1999/2000 


1.000 


Scotland 


0.65 


0.65 


934 924 


59 766 


23 966 


1999/2000 


1.000 


Spain 


131.27 


132.17 


101 293 600 


39 927 


19 194 


1999 


1.017 


Sweden 


9.72 


9.66 


2 082 748 


8 871 


24 308 


1999/2000 


1.000 


Switzerland 


1.89 


1.88 


404 392 


7 185 


29 892 


1998/1999 


1.011 


Turkey 


229 780.57 


273 987.20 


124 982 454 000 


66 835 


6 825 


1999 


1.227 


United States 


1.00 


1.00 


9 839 200 


275 423 


35 724 


1999/2000 


1.000 



1 . Used in the calculation of teachers’ salaries at starting, mid and top levels. 

2. Used in the calculation of teachers’ salaries relative to GDP per capita. 

3. No adjustment for inflation. 
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General notes 

Definitions 

Gross Domestic Product (GDP) refers to the producers’ value of the gross outputs of resident producers, including 
distributive trades and transport, less the value of purchasers’ intermediate consumption plus import duties. GDP is expressed 
in local money (in millions). For countries which provide this information for a reference year that is different from the 
calendar year (such as Australia and New Zealand), adjustments are made by linearly weighting their GDP between two adjacent 
national reference years to match the calendar year. 

The GDP deflator is obtained by dividing the GDP expressed at current prices by the GDP expressed at constant prices. This 
provides an indication of the relative price level in a country. Data are based on the year 1995. 

GDP per capita is the Gross Domestic Product (in equivalent US dollars converted using PPPs) divided by the population. 

Purchasing Power Parity exchange rates (PPP) are the currency exchange rates that equalise the purchasing power of 
different currencies. This means that a given sum of money when converted into different currencies at the PPP rates will 
buy the same basket of goods and services in all countries. In other words, PPPs are the rates of currency conversion which 
eliminate the differences in price levels among countries. Thus, when expenditure on GDP for different countries is converted 
into a common currency by means of PPPs, it is, in effect, expressed at the same set of international prices so that comparisons 
between countries reflect only differences in the volume of goods and services purchased. 

Total public expenditure as used for the calculation of the education indicators, corresponds to the non-repayable 
current and capital expenditure of all levels of government. Current expenditure includes final consumption expenditure 
(e.^., compensation of employees, consumption intermediate goods and services, consumption of fixed capital, and military 
expenditure), property income paid, subsidies, and other current transfers paid (e.g., social security, social assistance, pensions 
and other welfare benefits). Capital expenditure is spending to acquire and/or improve fixed capital assets, land, intangible 
assets, government stocks, and non-military, non-financial assets, and spending to fineince net capital transfers. 

The unemployment rate is calculated as the percentage of unemployed people in the labour force, where unemployment 
is defined according to the guidelines of the International Labour Office (ILO). The labour force participation rate 
for a particular age group relates to the percentage of individuals in the population of that age group who are either 
employed or unemployed, where these terms are defined according to the ILO guidelines. Rates for age groups are defined 
correspondingly. 

Sources 

The 2002 edition oj the National Accounts oj OECD countries: Main Aggregates^VoIume 1 

The theoretical framework underpinning national accounts has been provided for many years by the United 
Nations’ publication A System of National Accounts, which was released in 1 968. An updated version was 
released in 1993 (commonly referred to as SNA93). 

OECD Analytical Data Base, January 2002 
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AND TECHNICAL NOTES 



Annex 3 on sources and methods is avail- 
able in electronic form only. It can be found 
at www.oecd.org/ els/ education/ eag2002. 
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Additional bonuses to base salary: Additional bonuses to base salary refer to additional payments that teachers may acquire 
in addition to the amount received on the basis of educational qualification and experience (salary scale). These bonuses may be 
awarded for teaching in remote areas, for participating in school improvement projects or special activities or for excellence in 
teaching performance. See also Teacher*s salaries. 

Advanced Research Qualifications (ISCED 6): Advanced Research Qualifications refer to tertiary programmes that lead 
directly to the award of an advanced research qualification, e.^. , Ph.D. The theoretical duration of these programmes is three 
years full-time in most countries (for a cumulative total of at least seven years full-time at the tertiary level), although the actual 
enrolment time is typically longer. The programmes are devoted to advanced study and original research. See also International 
Standard Classification (^Education (ISCED). 

Ag e: See Theoretical age, Typical age, Typical ending age. Typical graduation age and Typical starting age. 

Ancillary services: See Expenditure on ancillary services. 

Capital expenditure: Capital expenditure represents the value of educational capital acquired or created during the year 
in question - that is, the amount of capital formation - regardless of whether the capital outlay was financed from current 
revenue or by borrowing. Capital expenditure includes outlays on construction, renovation, and major repair of buildings and 
expenditure for new or replacement equipment. Although capital investment requires a large initial expenditure, the plant and 
facilities have a lifetime that extends over many years. 

Class size: Class size is the average number of students per class, which is calculated by dividing the number of students 
enrolled by the number of classes. In order to ensure comparability between countries, special needs programmes have been 
excluded. Data include only regular programmes at these two levels of education and also exclude teaching in sub-groups 
outside the regular classroom setting. See also Class. 

Combined school and work-based programmes: In combined school and work-based programmes, instruction is shared 
between school and the workplace, although instruction may take place primarily in the workplace. Programmes are classified as 
combined school and work-based if less than 75 per cent of the curriculum is presented in the school environment or through 
distance education. Programmes that are more than 90 per cent work-based are excluded. See also General programmes, Programme 
orientation. School-based programmes and Vocational education. 

Comprehensive private internal rate of return: See Private internal rate oj return. 

Compulsory core curriculum: Compulsory core curriculum is the minimum required time devoted to core subjects and 
study areas within the compulsory curriculum. See also Compulsory curriculum, Compulsory flexible curriculum. Intended instruction 
time and Non-compulsory curriculum. 

Compulsory curriculum: Compulsory curriculum refers to the amount and allocation of instruction time that has to be 
provided in every school and must be attended by all students. See also Compulsory core curriculum, Compulsoryjlexible curriculum. 
Intended instruction time and Non-compulsory curriculum. 

Compulsory education: The legal age from which children are no longer compelled to attend school (e.g., 15th birthday). 
The ending age of compulsory schooling is thus different from the ending age of an educational programme. 

Compulsory flexible curriculum: Compulsory flexible curriculum refers to the part of the compulsory curriculum in 
which there is flexibility or choice for schools or students. For example, a school may choose to offer more classes than the 
minimum in science and only the minimum required number of classes in art within the compulsory time frame. See also 
Compulsory core curriculum. Compulsory curriculum. Intended instruction time and Non-compulsory curriculum. 

Continuing education and training: For the purpose of these indicators, continuing education and training for adults is 
defined as all kinds of general and job-related education and training that is organised, financed or sponsored by authorities, 
provided by employers or self-financed. 

Core services: See Expenditure on educational core services. 
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Country of birth: See Native students ^ First-generation students and Non-native students. 

Current expenditure: Current expenditure is expenditure on goods and services consumed within the current year, which 
needs to be made recurrently to sustain the production of educational services. Minor expenditure on items of equipment, 
below a certain cost threshold, is also reported as current spending. Current expenditure includes final consumption 
expenditure, property income paid, subsidies and other current transfers (e.g.y social security, social assistance, pensions and 
other welfare benefits). See also Final consumption expenditure^ Froperty income paid, and Other current tranters. 

Direct expenditure on educational institutions: Direct expenditure on educational institutions are purchases by a 
government agency of educational resources to be used by educational institutions (e.g, , direct payments of teachers’ salaries by 
a central or regional education ministry, direct payments by a municipality to building contractors for the construction of school 
buildings, and procurement of textbooks by a central or regional authority for subsequent distribution to local authorities or 
schools) and payments by a government agency to educational institutions that have the responsibility for purchasing educational 
resources themselves (e.g.y a government appropriation or block grant to a university, which the university then uses to pay 
staff salaries and to buy other resources; government allocations of funds to fiscally autonomous public schools; government 
subsidies to private schools; and government payments under contract to private companies conducting educational research). 
Direct expenditure by a government agency does not include tuition payments received from students (or their families) 
enrolled in public schools under that agency’s jurisdiction, even if the tuition payments flow, in the first instance, to the 
government agency rather than to the institution in question. See also Instructional educational institutions and Non-instructional 
educational institutions. 

Dropouts: Dropouts are defined as those students who leave the specified level in the educational system without obtaining 
a first qualification. See also Survival rates. 

Duration of programme: Programme duration refers to the standard number of years in which a student can complete the 
education programme. 

Earnings: Earnings are annual money earnings as direct payment for labour services provided, before taxes. Income from other 
sources, such as government social transfers, investment income, net increase in the value of an owner operated business and 
any other income not directly related to work are not to be included. See also Relative earnings. 

Educational attainment: Educational attainment is expressed by the highest completed level of education, defined according 
to the International Standard Classification of Education (ISCED). 

Educational institution: An educational institution is an entity that provides instructional services to individuals or 
education -related services to individuals and other educational institutions. See Private institution and Public institution. 

Educational personnel: The classification is based on function and organises staff into four main functional categories. 
The classification is: i) Instructional personnel; ii) Professional support for students; iii) Management/ Quality control/ 
Administration; and iv) Maintenance and operations personnel. Teaching staff (teachers) and teachers’ aides make up the 
category instructional personnel. For the purposes of Indicator D2, only teaching staff is taken into account. See also Full- 
time teacbery Full-time equivalent teacher y Instructional personnel y Maintenance and operations personnely Management /Quality control/ 
Administration y Part-time teacher y Professional support for students y Ratio of students to teaching staff y Teaching staff and Teaching time. 

Employed: The employed, which is defined according to the guidelines of the International Labour Office (ILO), are those 
who during the survey reference week: work for pay (employees) or profit (self-employed and unpaid family workers) for at 
least one hour or; have a job but are temporarily not at work (through injury, illness, holiday or vacation, strike or lock-out, 
educational or training leave, maternity or parental leave, etc.) and have a formal attachment to their job. See also Labour force y 
Participation rate, Unemployedy Unemployment rate and Work status. 

Enrolment rate: Enrolment rates are expressed as net enrolment rates, which are calculated by dividing the number of students 
of a particular age group enrolled in all levels of education by the number of people in the population in that age group. 

Entry rates: Entry rates are expressed as net entry rates, which represent the proportion of people of a synthetic age-cohort 
who enter the tertiary level of education, irrespective of changes in the population sizes and of differences between OECD 
countries in the typical entry age. The net entry rate of a specific age is obtained by dividing the number of first-time entrants to 
each type of tertiary education of that age by the total population in the corresponding age group (multiplied by 100). The sum 
of net entry rates is calculated by adding the net entry rates for each single year of age. See also New entrants. 
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Expected years of schooling: See School expectancy. 

Expenditure on Research and Development (R&D): Expenditure on Research and Development (R&D) refers to all 
expenditure on research performed at universities and at other institutions of tertiary education, regardless of whether the 
research is funded from general institutional funds or through separate grants or contracts from public or private sponsors. This 
includes all research institutes and experimental stations operating under the direct control of, or administered by, or associated 
with, higher education institutions. See also Expenditure on ancillary services and Expenditure on educational core services. 

Expenditure on ancillary services: Ancillary services are services provided by educational institutions that are peripheral 
to the main educational mission. The two main components of ancillary services are student welfare services and services for 
the general public. At ISCED levels 0-3, student welfare services include such things as meals, school health services, and 
transportation to and from school. At the tertiary level, they include halls of residence (dormitories), dining halls, and health 
care. Services for the general public include such things as museums, radio and television broadcasting, sports, and recreational 
or cultural programmes. Day or evening childcare provided by pre- primary and primary institutions is not included as an 
ancillary service. Entities providing ancillary services cover separate organisations that provide such education- related services 
as vocational and psychological counselling, placement, transportation of students, and student meals and housing. See also 
Expenditure on educational core services and Expenditure on Research and Development (RSiD), 

Expenditure on educational core services: Expenditure on educational core services includes all expenditure that is 
directly related to instruction and education. This should cover all expenditure on teachers, school buildings, teaching materials, 
books, tuition outside schools, and administration of schools. See also Expenditure on ancillary services and Expenditure on Research 
and Development (RSiP), 

Expenditure on educational institutions: Expenditure on educational institutions includes expenditure on instructional 
educational institutions as well as expenditure on non-instructional educational institutions. See also Direct expenditure on 
educational institutions^ Instructional educational institutions and Non-instructional educational institutions. 

Expenditure on non-instruction: Expenditure on non-instruction is all expenditure broadly related to student living 
costs. 

Expenditure outside educational institutions: Expenditure outside educational institutions is expenditure on 
educational services purchased outside institutions, e,g,, books, computers, external tuition, etc. It also deals with student 
living costs and costs of student transport not provided by institutions. 

Expenditure over the average duration of tertiary studies: Expected expenditure over the average duration of tertiary 
studies is calculated by multiplying current annual expenditure by the typical duration of tertiary studies. 

Field of study: Field of study is defined in International Standard Classification of Education (ISCED) as the subject matter 
taught in an education programme. For details and implementation, see the Fields Education andTraining - Manual (EUROSTAT, 
1999). 

Final consumption expenditure: Final consumption expenditure of government services is the value of goods and services 
produced for their own use on current account, i.e,, the value of their gross output less the value of their commodity and non- 
commodity sales and the value of their own-account capital formation which is not segregated as an industry. The value of their 
gross output is equal to the sum of the value of their intermediate consumption of goods and services (including indirect taxes 
paid), compensation of employees, and consumption of fixed capital (i.e,, its depreciation due to normal wear and tear and to 
foreseen obsolescence). See also Current expenditure^ Property income paid and Other current tranters. 

Financial aid to students: Financial aid to students comprises: i) Government scholarships and other government grants 
to students or households. These include, in addition to scholarships and similar grants (fellowships, awards, bursaries, etc.), 
the following items: the value of special subsidies provided to students, either in cash or in kind, such as free or reduced-price 
travel on public transport systems; and family allowances or child allowances that are contingent on student status. Any benefits 
provided to students or households in the form of tax reductions, tax subsidies, or other special tax provisions are not included; 
a) Student loans, which are reported on a gross basis, that is, without subtracting or netting out repayments or interest 
payments from the borrowers (students or households). 

First-generation students: “First-generation” are those students who reported in PISA that they were born in the country of 
assessment but whose parents were born in another country. See Native students and Non-native students. 
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Foreign students: Foreign students are students who do not hold the citizenship of the country for which the data are 
collected. While pragmatic and operational, this classification may give rise to inconsistencies resulting from national policies 
regarding naturalisation of immigrants, combined with the inability of several countries to report separately foreign students 
net of those holding permanent residence permits. As a result, countries where naturalisation of immigrants is stringent and 
identification of non-resident foreign students impossible over-estimate the size of the foreign student body, compared to 
countries granting citizenship to their immigrants more easily. 

Full-time equivalent student: A full-time equivalent (FTE) measure attempts to standardise a student’s actual course load 
against the normal course load. Calculating the full-time/ part-time status requires information on the time periods for actual 
and normal course loads. For the reduction of head-count data to FTEs, where data and norms on individual participation are 
available, course load is measured as the product of the fraction of the normal course load for a full-time student and the fraction 
of the school/academic year. [FTE = (actual course load/ normal course load) * (actual duration of study during reference 
period /normal duration of study during reference period).] When actual course load information is not available, a full-time 
student is considered equal to one FTE. See also Full-time student y Mode of study y Part-time studenty Student and Study load. 

Full-time equivalent teacher: A full-time equivalent (FTE) attempts to standardise a full-time teacher’s teaching load against 
that of a part-time teacher. The basis for the calculation are the “statutory working hours” and not the “total or actual working 
hours” or “total or actual teaching hours”. The full-time equivalence of part-time educational personnel is then determined by 
calculating the ratio of hours worked by part-time personnel over the statutory hours worked by a full-time employee during 
the school year. See also Educational personnel y Full-time teacher y Instructional personnel y Part-time teacher y Ratio oj students to teaching 
stc^y Teaching staffy Working time and Teaching time. 

Full-time student: Students enrolled in primary and secondary level educational programmes are considered to participate 
full-time if they attend school for at least 7S per cent of the school day or week (as locally defined) and would normally be 
expected to be in the programme for the entire academic year. This includes the work-based component in combined school 
and work-based programmes. At the tertiary level, an individual is considered full-time if he or she is taking a course load or 
educational programme considered requiring at least 7S per cent of a full-time commitment of time and resources. Additionally, 
it is expected that the student will remain in the programme for the entire year. See also Full-time equivalent studenty Mode of study y 
Part-time studenty Student and Study load. 

Full-time teacher: A teacher employed for at least 90 per cent of the normal or statutory number of hours of work for a 
full-time teacher over a complete school year is classified as a full-time teacher. See also Educational personnel y Full-time equivalent 
teacher y Instructional personnel y Part-time teacher y Ratio of students to teaching staff and Teaching staff and Working time. 

General programmes: General programmes are programmes that are not designed explicitly to prepare participants for a 
specific class of occupations or trades or for entry into further vocational or technical education programmes. Less than 25 per 
cent of the programme content is classified as vocational or technical. See also P re -vocational programmes y Programme orientation y 
Upper secondary education (ISCED 3) and Vocational programmes. 

Government-dependent private institution: A government-dependent private institution is an institution that receives 
more than 50 per cent of its core funding from government agencies. The term “government dependent” refers only to the 
degree of a private institution’s dependence on funding from government sources; it does not refer to the degree of government 
direction or regulation. See also Educational institution y Government- dependent private institution y Private institution and Public 
institution. 

Graduates: Graduates are those students who enrolled and successfully completed the final year of a level of education (e.g . , 
upper secondary education) during the reference year, regardless of their age. However, there are exceptions (especially in 
tertiary education) where graduation can also be recognised by the awarding of a certificate without the requirement that the 
participants are enrolled. See also Graduation /Succes^ul completion y Gross graduation rateSy Net graduation rates and Unduplicated total 
count oJ graduates. 

Graduation/Successful completion: Successful completion is defined by each country. In some countries, completion is 
defined in terms of passing an examination or a series of examinations. In other countries, completion occurs after a requisite 
number of course hours have been accumulated (although completion of some or all of the course hours may also involve 
examinations). See also GraduateSy Gross graduation rates y Net graduation rates and Unduplicated total count of graduates. 

Graduation rate: See Gross graduation rates and Net graduation rates. 
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Gross Domestic Product (GDP): Gross Domestic Product (GDP) refers to the producers’ value of the gross outputs of 
resident producers, including distributive trades and transport, less the value of purchasers’ intermediate consumption plus 
import duties. GDP is expressed in local money (in millions). For countries which provide this information for a reference 
year that is different to the calendar year (e.^., Australia and New Zealand), adjustments are made by linearly weighting GDP 
between two adjacent national reference years to match the calendar year. Data for GDP are provided in Annex 2. 

Gross graduation rates: Gross graduation rates refer to the total number of graduates (the graduates themselves may be of 
any age) at the specified level of education divided by the population at the typical graduation age from the specified level. In 
many countries, defining a typical age of graduation is difficult, however, because graduates are dispersed over a wide range of 
ages. See also Graduates ^ Graduation / Succes^ul completion ^ Net graduation rates and Unduplicated total count oj graduates. 

Head count: This refers to the method of data collection: the number of individuals are counted, regardless of the intensity of 
participation/ length of their programme. See also Full-time student, Part-time student, Full-time teacher and Part-time teacher. 

Human capital: Human capital is productive wealth embodied in labour, skills and knowledge. 

lEA Civic Education Study: The International Association for the Evaluation (lEA) Civic Education Study tested 14-year- 
olds in 28 countries, including 17 OECD countries, on their knowledge of civic-related content, their skills in understanding 
political communication, their concepts and attitudes towards civics, and their participation or practice in this area. The test 
was designed to identify and examine the ways in which young people are prepared to undertake their role as citizens in 
democracies, both inside and outside the school. 

Independent private institution: An independent private institution is an institution that receives less than 50 per cent 
of its core funding from government agencies. The term “independent” refers only to the degree of a private institution’s 
dependence on funding from government sources; it does not refer to the degree of government direction or regulation. See 
also Educational institution. Government-dependent private institution. Private institution and Public institution. 

Instruction time: See Intended instruction time. 

Instructional educational institutions: Instructional educational institutions are educational institutions that directly 
provide instructional programmes (i.e. , teaching) to individuals in an organised group setting or through distance education. 
Business enterprises or other institutions providing short-term courses of training or instruction to individuals on a “one-to- 
one” basis are not included. See also Expenditure on educational institutions and Non-instructional educational institutions. 

Instructional personnel: Instructional Personnel comprises two sub-categories: Classroom teachers at ISCED 0-4 and 
academic staff at ISCED 5-6; and teacher aides at ISCED 0-4 and teaching / research assistants at ISCED 5-6. See also Educational 
personnel. Maintenance and operations personnel. Management/ Quality control/ Administration, Pr<^essional support for students, Patio of 
students to teaching staff. Teaching staff and Teaching time. 

Intended instruction time: Intended instruction time refers to the number of hours per year for which students receive 
instruction in both the compulsory and non-compulsory parts of the curriculum. For countries that have no formal policy 
on instruction time, the number of hours was estimated from survey data. Hours lost when schools are closed for festivities 
and celebrations, such as national holidays, are excluded. Intended instruction time does not include non-compulsory time 
outside the school day. It does not include homework, individual tutoring or private study taken before or after school. See also 
Compulsory core curriculum. Compulsory curriculum. Compulsory flexible curriculum and Non-compulsory curriculum. 

Intergovernmental transfers: Intergovernmental transfers are transfers of funds designated for education from one level of 
government to another. The restriction to funds earmarked for education is very important in order to avoid ambiguity about 
funding sources. General-purpose intergovernmental transfers are not included (e.g., revenue sharing grants, general fiscal 
equalisation grants, or distributions of shared taxes from a national government to provinces, states, or Lander), even where such 
transfers provide the funds that regional or local authorities draw on to finance education. 

International Standard Classification of Education (ISCED): The International Standard Classification of Education 
(ISCED-97) is used to define the levels and fields of education used in this publication. For details on ISCED 1997 and how it 
is nationally implemented see Classifying Educational Programmes: Manual For ISCED -97 Implementation in OECD Countries (Paris, 
1999). See also Pre-primary education (ISCED 0), Primary education (ISCED 1), Lower secondary education (ISCED 2), Upper secondary 
education (ISCED 3), Post-secondary non-tertiary level of education (ISCED 4), Tertiary-type A education (ISCED 5A), Tertiary-type B 
education (ISCED SB) and Advanced Research Qualifications (ISCED 6). 
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International Standard Classification of Occupations (ISCO)rThe International Standard Classification of Occupations 
(1998) classifies persons according to their actual and potential relation with jobs. Jobs are classified with respect to the type of 
work performed or to be performed. The basic criteria used to define the system of major, sub-major, minor and unit groups is 
the “skill” level and “skill specialisation” required to carry out the tasks and duties of the occupations, with separate major groups 
for “Legislators, senior officials and managers” and for “Armed forces”. 

Internet: The Internet is an electronic communications network that connects computer networks and organisational 
computer facilities around the world. See also Local Area Network andWorld Wide Web. 

Job-related continuing education and training: Job-related continuing education and training refers to all organised, 
systematic education and training activities in which people take part in order to obtain knowledge and/or learn new skills for 
a current or a future job, to increase earnings, to improve job and/ or career opportunities in a current or another field and 
generally to improve their opportunities for advancement and promotion. 

Labour force: The total labour force or currently active population, which is defined according to the guidelines of the 
International Labour Office (ILO), comprises all persons who fulfil the requirements for inclusion among the employed or the 
unemployed as defined in OECD Labour Force Statistics. See also Work status. 

Language spoken at home: In PISA, students were asked if the language spoken at home most of the time is the language of 
assessment, another official national language, other national dialect or language, or another language.The responses were then 
grouped into two categories: the language spoken at home most of the time is different from the language of assessment, from 
other official national languages, and from other national dialects or languages, and; the language spoken at home most of the 
time is the language of assessment, other official national languages, or other national dialects or languages. 

Local area network (LAN): A Local Area Network is a network of personal computers in a small area (as an office) that are linked 
by cable, can communicate directly with other devices in the network, and can share resources. See also Internet and World Wide Web. 

Lower secondary education (ISCED 2): Lower secondary education (ISCED 2) generally continues the basic programmes 
of the primary level, although teaching is typically more subject-focused, often employing more specialised teachers who 
conduct classes in their field of specialisation. Lower secondary education may either be “terminal” (i.e. , preparing students 
for entry directly into working life) and/or “preparatory” (i.e., preparing students for upper secondary education). This level 
usually consists of two to six years of schooling (the mode of OECD countries is three years). See also International Standard 
Classification (fi Education (ISCED). 

Maintenance and operations personnel: Maintenance and operations personnel refers to personnel who support the 
maintenance and operation of schools, school security and ancillary services, such as the transportation of students to and from 
school and food services operations. This category includes the following types of personnel: masons, carpenters, electricians, 
locksmiths, maintenance repairers, painters and paperhangers, plasterers, plumbers, and vehicle mechanics. It also includes 
bus drivers and other vehicle operators, construction workers, gardeners and groundskeepers, bus monitors and crossing 
guards, cooks/food carers, custodians, food servers, dormitory supervisors, and security guards. See also Educational personnely 
Instructional personnel^ Management/ Quality control / Administration^ Prcfiessional support Jor students. Ratio oj students to teaching stajf 
and Teaching staff. 

Management/ Quality control/Administration: Management/Quality control/Administration comprises four 

categories: School Level Management, Higher Level Management, School Level Administrative Personnel and Higher Level 
Administrative Personnel at all ISCED levels. See also Educational personnel. Instructional personnel. Maintenance and operations 
personnel, Prffessional support Jor students. Ratio oJ students to teaching staff and Teaching staff. 

Mathematical literacy: Mathematical literacy is defined in PISA as the capacity to identify, understand and engage in 
mathematics, and to make well-founded judgements about the role that mathematics plays in an individuaPs current and future 
private life, occupational life, social life with peers and relatives, and life as a constructive, concerned and reflective citizen. See 
also Reading literacy and Scientfic literacy. 

Mode of study: Mode of study refers to the study load of the student, whether full-time or part-time. See also Full-time 
student, Full-time equivalent student. Part-time student. Student and Study load. 

Native students: “Native” students are those students who reported in PISA that they were born in the country of assessment 
and who had at least one parent born in that country. See also First-generation students and Non-native students. 
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Net capital transfers paid: Net capital transfers paid are capital transfers to the resident private sector and to the rest of the 
world minus capital transfers received from the resident private sector and the rest of the world. 

Net contact hours of teaching: See Teaching time. 

Net graduation rates: Net graduation rates is the percentage of persons within a virtual age cohort who obtain a tertiary 
qualification, thus being unaffected by changes in population size or typical graduation age. The net graduation rate is calculated 
by dividing the number of graduates by the population for each single year of age. See also Graduates^ Graduation / Succes^ul 
completion j Net graduation rates and Unduplicated total count oj graduates. 

New entrants: New entrants to a level of education are students who are entering any programme leading to a recognised 
qualification at this level of education for the first time, irrespective of whether the students enter the programme at the 
beginning or at an advanced stage of the programme. See also Entry rates. 

Non-compulsory curriculum: The non-compulsory curriculum is that which is defined entirely at the school level or 
eventually at the programme level if various programme types exist. See also Compulsory core curriculum^ Compulsory curriculum^ 
Compulsory Jlexible curriculum and intended instruction time. 

Non-instructional educational institutions: Non-instructional educational institutions are educational institutions 
that provide administrative, advisory or professional services to other educational institutions, although they do not enrol 
students themselves. Examples include national, state, and provincial ministries or departments of education; other bodies 
that administer education at various levels of government or analogous bodies in the private sector; and organisations that 
provide such education-related services as vocational or psychological counselling, placement, testing, financial aid to students, 
curriculum development, educational research, building operations and maintenance services, transportation of students, and 
student meals and housing. See also Expenditure on educational institutions and Instructional educational institutions. 

Non-native students: “Non-native” students are those students who reported in PISA that they were born outside the country 
of assessment and whose parents were also born in another country. See also Native students and First-generation students. 

Non-salary compensation: Non-salary compensation includes expenditure by employers or public authorities on 
retirement programmes, health care or health insurance, unemployment compensation, disability insurance, other forms of 
social insurance, non-cash supplements {e.g.y free or subsidised housing), maternity benefits, free or subsidised child care, and 
such other fringe benefits as each country may provide. This expenditure does not include contributions made by the employees 
themselves, or deducted from their gross salaries. See also Salaries and Staff compensation. 

Other current transfers: Other current transfers paid are net casualty insurance premiums, social security benefits, social 
assistance grants, unfunded employee pension and welfare benefits (paid directly to former or present employees without having 
special funds, reserves or insurance for this purpose), current transfers to private non-profit institutions serving households and 
current transfers to the rest of the world. See also Current expenditure, Final consumption expenditure and Property income paid. 

Participation rate: The labour force participation rate, which is defined according to the guidelines of the International 
Labour Office (ILO), refers to the percentage of individuals in the population of the same age group who are either employed 
or unemployed. See also Employed, Labour force. Unemployed and Unemployment rate. 

Part-time student: Students enrolled in primary and secondary-level educational programmes are considered to participate 
part-time if they attend school for less than 75 per cent of the school day or week (as locally defined) and would normally be 
expected to be in the programme for the entire academic year. At the tertiary level, an individual is considered part-time if he 
or she is taking a course load or educational programme that requires less than 75 per cent of a full-time commitment of time 
and resources. See also Full-time equivalent student, Full-time student. Mode <f study. Student and Study load. 

Part-time teacher: A teacher employed for less than 90 per cent of the normal or statutory number of hours of work for a 
full-time teacher over a complete school year is classified as a part-time teacher. See also Educational personnel. Full-time equivalent 
teacher. Full-time teacher. Instructional personnel. Ratio of students to teaching staff and Teaching staff. Teaching time and Working time. 

PISA index of achievement press: The PISA index of achievement press was derived from students’ reports on the frequency 
with which, in their <class of the language of assessment>: the teacher wants students to work hard; the teacher tells students that 
they can do better; the teacher does not like it when students dehver <careless> work; and, students have to learn a lot. A four- 
point scale with the response categories ‘never’, ‘some lessons’, ‘most lessons’ and ‘every lesson’ was used. The index was derived 
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using the WARM estimator described above with ‘never’ coded as 1 and all other response categories coded as 0. 

PISA index of comfort with and perceived ability to use computers: The PISA index of comfort with and perceived 
ability to use computers was derived from students’ responses to the following questions: How comfortable are you with using 
a computer?; How comfortable are you with using a computer to write a paper?; How comfortable are you with taking a test 
on a computer?; and, If you compare yourself with other 15-year-olds, how would you rate your ability to use a computer? For 
the first three questions, a four-point scale was used with the response categories ‘very comfortable’, ‘comfortable’, ‘somewhat 
comfortable’ and ‘not at all comfortable’. For the last questions, a four-point scale was used with the response categories 
‘excellent’ , ‘good’ , ‘fair’ and ‘poor’ .The index was derived using the WARM estimator described above. For information on the 
conceptual underpinning of the index see Eignor et al. (1998). 

PISA index of disciplinary climate: The PISA index of disciplinary climate summarises students’ reports on the frequency 
with which, in their <class of the language of assessment>: the teacher has to wait a long time for students to <quieten down>; 
students cannot work well; students don’t listen to what the teacher says; students don’t start working for a long time after the 
lesson begins; there is noise and disorder; and, at the start of class, more than five minutes are spent doing nothing. A four-point 
scale with the response categories ‘never’ , ‘some lessons’, ‘most lessons’ and ‘every lesson’ was used. This index was inverted so 
that low values indicate a poor disciplinary climate. 

PISA index of economic, social and cultural status (ESCS): The PISA index of economic, social and cultural status 
was created on the basis of the following variables: the International Socio-Economic Index of Occupational Status (ISEI); the 
highest level of education of the student’s parents, converted into years of schooling; the PISA index of family wealth; the PISA 
index of home educational resources; and the PISA index of possessions related to “classical” culture in the family home. 

PISA index of interest in computers: The PISA index of interest in computers was derived from the students’ responses 
to the following statements: it is very important to me to work with a computer; to play or work with a computer is really fun; 
I use a computer because I am very interested in this; and, I forget the time, when I am working with the computer. A two-point 
scale with the response categories ‘yes’ and ‘no’ was used. The index was derived using the WARM estimator described above. 
For information on the conceptual underpinning of the index see Eignor et al. (1998). 

PISA index of teacher support: The PISA index of teacher support was derived from students’ reports on the frequency with 
which: the teacher shows an interest in every student’s learning; the teacher gives students an opportunity to express opinions; the 
teacher helps students with their work; the teacher continues teaching until the students understand; the teacher does a lot to help 
students; and, the teacher helps students with their learning. A four-point scale with the response categories ‘never’ , ‘some lessons’, 
‘most lessons’ and ‘every lesson’ was used. The index was derived using the WARM estimator (Warm, 1985) described above. 

PISA index of the use of school resources: The PISA index of the use of school resources was derived from the frequency 
with which students reported using the following resources in their school: the school library; calculators; the Internet; and 
<science> laboratories. Students responded on a five-point scale with the following categories: ‘never or hardly ever’, ‘a few 
times a year’, ‘about once a month’, ‘several times a month’ and ‘several times a week’. The index was derived using the WARM 
estimator described above. 

PISA International Socio-Economic Index of Occupational Status (ISEI): The PISA International Socio-Economic 
Index of Occupational Status (ISEI) was derived from students’ responses on parental occupation. The index captures the 
attributes of occupations that convert parents’ education into income. The index was derived by the optimal scaling of 
occupation groups to maximise the indirect effect of education on income through occupation and to minimise the direct 
effect of education on income, net of occupation (both effects being net of age). For more information on the methodology, see 
Ganzeboom et al. (1992). The PISA International Socio-Economic Index of Occupational Status is based on either the father or 
mother’s occupations, whichever is the higher. 

PISA mean score: To facilitate the interpretation of the scores assigned to students in PISA, the PISA mean score for combined 
reading, mathematical and scientific literacy performance across OECD countries was set at 500 and the standard deviation at 
100, with the data weighted so that each OECD country contributed equally. 

PISA population: The PISA population refer to 15-year-old students, or students aged between 15 years and 3 (completed) 
months and 1 6 years and 2 (completed) months at the beginning of the testing period, and enrolled in an educational institution, 
regardless of the grade level or type of institution in which they were enrolled and of whether they participated in school full- 
time or part-time. See also Population. 
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Population: Population refers to all nationals present in or temporarily absent from the country and aliens permanently 
settled in the country. For further details, see OECD Labour Force Statistics. See also PISA population. 

Post-secondary non-tertiary level of education (ISCED 4); Post-secondary non-tertiary education straddles the 
boundary between upper secondary and post-secondary education from an international point of view, even though it might 
clearly be considered upper secondary or post-secondary programmes in a national context. Although their content may not be 
significantly more advanced than upper secondary programmes, they serve to broaden the knowledge of participants who have 
already gained an upper secondary qualification. The students tend to be older than those enrolled at the upper secondary level. 
See also International Standard Class^cation (^Education (ISCED). 

Pre-primary education (ISCED 0): Pre-primary education (ISCED 0) is defined as the initial stage of organised instruction, 
designed primarily to introduce very young children to a school-type environment, that is, to provide a bridge between home and 
a school-based atmosphere, ISCED level 0 programmes should be centre or school-based, be designed to meet the educational 
and developmental needs of children at least three years of age, and have staff that are adequately trained (i.e. , qualified) to 
provide an educational programme for the children. See also International Standard Classif cation of Education (ISCED). 

Pre-vocational programmes: Pre-vocational education is mainly designed to introduce participants to the world of work 
and to prepare them for entry into further vocational or technical programmes. Successful completion of such programmes 
does not lead to a labour-market relevant vocational or technical qualification. See also General programmes, Programme orientation, 
Upper secondary education (ISCED 3) and Vocational programmes. 

Primary education (ISCED 1): Primary education (ISCED 1) usually begins at ages five, six or seven and lasts for four to six 
years (the mode of the OECD countries being six years). Programmes at the primary level generally require no previous formal 
education, although it is becoming increasingly common for children to have attended a pre-primary programme before entering 
primary education. The boundary between pre-primary and primary education is typically the beginning of systematic studies 
characteristic of primary education, e.g., reading, vsT*iting and mathematics. It is common, however, for children to begin learning 
basic literacy and numeracy skills at the pre-primary level. See also International Standard Classification of Education (ISCED). 

Private expenditure: Private expenditure refers to expenditure funded by private sources, i.e., households and other 
private entities. “Households” means students and their families. “Other private entities” include private business firms and non- 
profit organisations, including religious organisations, charitable organisations, and business and labour associations. Private 
expenditure comprises school fees; materials such as textbooks and teaching equipment; transport to school (if organised by 
the school); meals (if provided by the school); boarding fees; and expenditure by employers on initial vocational training. Note 
that private educational institutions are considered service providers, not funding sources. 

Private institution: An institution is classified as private if it is controlled and managed by a non-governmental organisation 
(e.g. , a Church,Trade Union or business enterprise) , or if its Governing Board consists mostly of members not selected by a public 
agency. See also Educational institution. Government- dependent private institution. Independent private institution and Public institution. 

Private internal rate of return: The private internal rate of return is equal to the discount rate that equalises the real costs 
of education during the period of study to the real gains from education thereafter. In its most comprehensive form, the costs 
equal tuition fees, foregone earnings net of taxes adjusted for the probability of being in employment minus the resources made 
available to students in the form of grants and loans. See also Social rate f return. 

Professional support for students: Professional support for students comprises pedagogical support at ISCED 0-4 and 
academic support at ISCED 5-6; and health and social support at ISCED 0-6. See also Educational personnel. Instructional personnel. 
Maintenance and operations personnel. Management/ Qualitj control / Administration, Ratio (f students to teaching staff and Teaching staff. 

Programme destination: Programme destination is defined according to International Standard Classification of Education 
(ISCED) as the destination for which programmes have been designed to prepare students, such as tertiary education, the labour 
market or other programmes at the same or other levels of education. 

• A programmes are designed to prepare students for direct access to the next level of education; 

• B programmes are designed to prepare students for access to certain types of but not all programmes at the next level of 
education; and 

• C programmes are designed to prepare students for direct access to the labour market or other programmes at the same level 
of education. 
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Programme duration: See Duration oj programme. 

Programme for International Student Assessment (PISA): The Programme for International Student Assessment is an 
international study conducted by the OECD which measures how well young adults, at age IS and therefore approaching the 
end of compulsory schooling, are prepared to meet the challenges of today s knowledge societies. 

Programme orientation: Programme orientation is defined according to International Standard Classification of Education 
(ISCED) as the degree to which a programme is specifically oriented towards a certain class of occupations or trades and leads 
to a labour-market relevant qualification. See also General programmes, ?re-vocational programmes and Vocational programmes. 

Property income paid: Property income paid is defined as interest, net land rent and royalties paid. See also Current 
expenditure, Final consumption expenditure and Other current tranters. 

Public expenditure: Public expenditure refers to spending of public authorities at all levels. Expenditure that is not directly 
related to education (e.g. , culture, sports, youth activities, etc.) is, in principle, not included. Expenditure on education by other 
ministries or equivalent institutions, for example Health and Agriculture, is included. 

Public institution: An institution is classified as public if it is controlled and managed directly by a public education authority 
or agency or; is controlled and managed either by a government agency directly or by a governing body (Council, Committee 
etc.), most of whose members are appointed by a public authority or elected by public franchise. See Educational institution and 
Fublic institution. 

Purchasing Power Parities (PPP): Purchasing Power Parities (PPP) are the currency exchange rates that equalise the 
purchasing power of different currencies. This means that a given sum of money, when converted into different currencies at 
the PPP rates, will buy the same basket of goods and services in all countries. In other words, PPPs are the rates of currency 
conversion, which eliminate the differences in price levels among countries. Thus, when expenditure on GDP for different 
countries is converted into a common currency by means of PPPs, it is, in effect, expressed at the same set of international 
prices so that comparisons between countries reflect only differences in the volume of goods and services purchased. The 
purchasing power parities used in this publication are given in Annex 2. 

Ratio of students to computers: In PISA, the ratio of students per computer was calculated by dividing the total number 
of computers in each school by the total number of students enrolled in each school. 

Ratio of students to teaching staff: The ratio of students to teaching staff is calculated as the total number of full-time 
equivalent students divided by the total number of full-time equivalent educational personnel. See also Educational personnel. 
Full-time equivalent student, Full-time equivalent teacher. Instructional personnel Maintenance and operations personnel. Management/ 
Quality control/ Administration, Fr(^essional support Jbr students. Teaching staff and Teaching time. 

Reading literacy: Reading literacy is defined in PISA as the ability to understand, use and reflect on written texts in order 
to achieve one’s goals, to develop one’s knowledge and potential, and to participate effectively in society. See also Mathematical 
literacy and Scientijic literacy. 

Relative earnings: Relative earnings from work are the mean annual earnings from employment of individuals with a certain 
level of educational attainment divided by the mean annual earnings from employment of individuals whose highest level of 
education is the upper secondary level. See also Earnings. 

Research and development: See Expenditure on Research and Development (R8iD)- 

Retirement expenditure: Retirement expenditure is the cost incurred currently, exclusive of any contribution by 
employees, in providing future retirement benefits for persons currently employed in education. This cost can be measured 
by actual or imputed employers (or third party) contributions to retirement systems. The reason for not counting employee’s 
contributions is that they are already counted in the gross salary component of total compensation. 

Salaries: Salaries are the gross salaries of educational personnel, before deduction of taxes, contributions for retirement or 
health care plans, and other contributions or premiums for social insurance or other purposes. See also Non-salary compensation 
and staff compensation . 
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School expectancy: School expectancy is the average duration of formal education in which a five-year-old child can expect 
to enrol over his or her lifetime. It is calculated by adding the net enrolment percentages for each single year of age from the 
age of five onwards. 

School location: In PISA, school location refers to the community in which the school is located, such as a < village, hamlet 
or rural area> (fewer than 3 000 people), a <small town> (3 000 to about 15 000 people), a <town> (15 000 to about 100 
000 people), a <city> (100 000 to about 1 000 000 people), close to the centre of a <city> with over 1 000 000 people or 
elsewhere in a <city> with over 1 000 000 people. 

School-based programmes: In school-based (vocational and technical) programmes, instruction takes place (either partly 
or exclusively) in educational institutions. This includes special training centres for vocational education run by public or private 
authorities or enterprise -based special training centres if these qualify as educational institutions. These programmes can have 
an on-the-job training component, i.e. , a component of some practical experience in the workplace. See also Combined school and 
work-based programmes^ General programmes^ Programme orientation and Vocational programmes. 

Scientific literacy: PISA defines scientific literacy as the capacity to use scientific knowledge, to identify questions, and to 
draw evidence-based conclusions in order to understand and help make decisions about the natural world and the changes made 
to it through human activity. See also Mathematical literacy and Reading literacy. 

Secondary education (ISCED 23): See Lower secondary education and Upper secondary education. 

Social internal rate of return: The social internal rate of return refers to the costs and benefits to society of investment 
in education, which includes the opportunity cost of having people not participating in the production of output and the full 
cost of the provision of education rather than only the cost borne by the individual. The social benefit includes the increased 
productivity associated with the investment in education and a host of possible non-economic benefits, such as lower crime, 
better health, more social cohesion and more informed and effective citizens. See also Private rate of return. 

Spending on educational services other than instruction: Spending on educational services other than instruction 
includes public spending on ancillary services such as meals, transport to schools, or housing on the campus; private spending 
on fees for ancillary services; subsidised private spending on student living costs or reduced prices for transport; and private 
spending on student living costs or transport. See also Expenditure on ancillary services. Expenditure on educational core services and 
Expenditure on Research and Development (RSiJ)). 

Staff compensation: Expenditure on staff compensation includes gross salaries plus non-salary compensation (fringe 
benefits). See also Non-salary compensation and Salaries. 

Standard error: The standard errors used in PISA are expressions of the degree of uncertainty of an estimate, which are estimates 
of national performance based on samples of students rather than the values that could be calculated if every student in every 
country had answered every question. Consequently, it is important to know the degree of uncertainty inherent in the estimates. 

Statistical significance: Differences are reported as statistically significant when a difference of that size, or larger, would be 
observed less than 5 per cent of the time, if there was actually no difference in corresponding population values. Similarly, the 
risk of reporting as significant if there is, in fact, no correlation between to measures is contained at 5 per cent. 

Statutory teachers’ salaries: See Teachers' salaries. 

Student: A student is defined as any individual participating in educational services covered by the data collection. The number 
of students enrolled refers to the number of individuals (head count) who are enrolled within the reference period and not 
necessarily to the number of registrations. Each student enrolled is counted only once. See also Full-time student, Full-time 
equivalent student. Part-time student and Study load. 

Study load: There are two basic measures of study load: time in the classroom and progress towards a qualification. Time 
in classroom attempts to measure the amount of instruction time that a student receives and can be counted as hours of 
instruction per day or year, counts of the number of courses taken, or a combination of the two. These measures are based on 
characteristics of the course or on patterns of attendance, not on the programme in which the student is enrolled. Because 
of this, such measures of study load will be useful when there is no programme structure or when programme structures are 
not comparable. The second measure of study load is the unit used to measure progress towards a qualification. Such measures 
focus less on the amount of instruction and more on the “academic value” of that instruction. It is conceivable, therefore, those 
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courses with the same quantity of instruction may have different academic values and they would only be the same if measures 
of academic progress were made in amounts of instruction. See also Full-time equivalent student ^ Full-time spudent^ Mode of study 
and Part-time student. 

Support services: Entities providing support services to other educational institutions include institutions that provide 
educational support and materials as well as operation and maintenance services for buildings. These are commonly part of the 
general-purpose units of public authorities. 

Survival rates: Survival rate at the tertiary level is defined as the proportion of new entrants to the specified level of education 
who successfully complete a first qualification. It is calculated as the ratio of the number of students who are awarded an initial 
degree to the number of new entrants to the level n years before, n being the number of years of full-time study required to 
complete the degree. See also Dropout. 

Teachers’ salaries: Teachers’ salaries are expressed as statutory salaries, which are scheduled salaries according to official 
pay scales. The salaries reported are defined as gross salaries (total sum of money that is paid by the employer for the labour 
supplied) minus the employer’s contribution to social security and pension (according to existing salary scales). 

• Starting salaries refer to the average scheduled gross salary per year for a full-time teacher with the minimum training 
necessary to be fully qualified at the beginning of his or her teaching career. 

• Salaries after 1 5 years of experience refer to the scheduled annual salary of a full-time classroom teacher with the minimum 
training necessary to be fiilly qualified and vsdth 15 years of experience. 

• Maximum salaries reported refer to the scheduled maximum annual salary (top of the salary scale) of a full-time classroom 
teacher with the minimum training to be fully qualified for his or her job. 

Salaries are “before tax”, i.e., before deductions for income taxes. See also Additional bonuses to base salary. 

Teaching days: The number of teaching days is the number of teaching weeks minus the days when the school is closed for 
festivities. See also Teaching time. Teaching weeks^ Working time and Working time in school. 

Teaching stafT: Teaching staff refer to professional personnel directly involved in teaching students, including classroom 
teachers; special education teachers; and other teachers who work with students as a whole class in a classroom, in small groups 
in a resource room, or in one-to-one teaching inside or outside a regular classroom. Teaching staff also includes chairpersons of 
departments whose duties include some amount of teaching, but it does not include non-professional personnel who support 
teachers in providing instruction to students, such as teachers’ aides and other paraprofessional personnel. See also Educational 
personnel. Full-time teacher, Full-time equivalent teacher. Instructional personnel Maintenance and operations personnel. Management/ 
Quality control /Administration, Part-time teacher. Professional support Jor students. Ratio of students to teaching staff and Teaching time. 

Teaching time: Teaching time is defined as the net contact hours of teaching. It is calculated on the basis of the annual 
number of weeks of instruction multiplied by the minimum/ maximum number of periods, which a teacher is supposed to 
spend teaching a class or a group, multiplied by the length of a period in minutes and divided by 60. Periods of time formally 
allowed for breaks between lessons or groups of lessons, and days when schools are closed for public holidays and festivities, are 
excluded. In primary education , however, short breaks that teachers spend with the class are typically included. See also Teaching 
days. Teaching weeks. Working time and Working time in school. 

Teaching weeks: The number of teaching weeks is defined as the number of weeks of instruction not counting holiday weeks. 
See also Teaching days. Teaching time. Working time and Working time in school. 

Tertiary education (ISCED 56): See Tertiary -type A education (ISCED 5A) and Tertiary-type B education (ISCED SB). 

Tertiary-type A education (ISCED 5 A): Tertiary- type A programmes (ISCED 5 A) are largely theory-based and are designed 
to provide sufficient qualifications for entry to advanced research programmes and professions with high skill requirements, such as 
medicine, dentistry or architecture. Tertiary-type A programmes have a nriinimum cumulative theoretical duration (at tertiary level) 
of three years’ full-time equivalent, although they typically last four or more years. These programmes are not exclusively offered 
at universities. Conversely, not all programmes nationally recognised as university programmes fulfil the criteria to be classified 
as tertiary-type A. Tertiary -type A programmes include second -degree programmes like the American Master. First and second 
programmes are sub-classified by the cumulative duration of the programmes, i.e. , the total study time needed at the tertiary level to 
complete the degree. See also International Standard Classification oj Education (ISCED) and Tertiary-type B education (ISCED SB). 
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Tertiary-type B education (ISCED SB): Tertiary-type B programmes (ISCED SB) are typically shorter than those of tertiary- 
type A and focus on practical, technical or occupational skills for direct entry into the labour market, although some theoretical 
foundations may be covered in the respective programmes. They have a minimum duration of tvs^o years full-time equivalent at the 
tertiary level. See also International Standard Classification (^Education (ISCED) and Tertiarj-type A education (ISCED SA). 

Theoretical age: Theoretical ages refer to the ages as established by law and regulation for the entry and ending of a cycle of 
education. Note that the theoretical ages may differ significantly from the typical ages. See also Typical agcy Typical ending age. 
Typical graduation age and Typical starting age. 

Third International Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS): The Third International Mathematics and Science 
Study, conducted by the IE A, measured the mathematics and science achievement of fourth and eighth -grade students in 1995, 
1999 and 2003. 

Transfer and payments to other private entities: Transfer and payments to other private entities are government 
transfers and certain other payments (mainly subsidies) to other private entities (commercial companies and non-profit 
organisations). These transfers and payments can take diverse forms, e.g. , transfers to business or labour associations that provide 
adult education; subsidies to companies or labour organisations (or associations of such entities) that operate apprenticeship 
programmes; and interest rate subsidies or defaults guarantee payments to private financial institutions that provide student 
loans. 

Typical age: Typical ages refer to the ages that normally correspond to the age at entry and ending of a cycle of education. 
These ages relate to the theoretical duration of a cycle assuming full-time attendmce and no repetition of a year. The assumption 
is made that, at least in the ordinary education system, a student can proceed through the educational programme in a standard 
number of years, which is referred to as the theoretical duration of the programme. See also Theoretical age. Typical ending age. 
Typical graduation age and Epical starting age. 

Typical ending age: The typical ending age should be the age at the beginning of the last school /academic year of the 
corresponding level and programme. See also Theoretical age, Typical age. Typical graduation age and Typical starting age. 

Typical graduation age: The typical graduation age should be the age at the end of the last school /academic year of the 
corresponding level and programme when the degree is obtained. Note that at some levels of education the term “graduation 
age may not translate literally and would be equivalent to a “completion age”; it is used here purely as a convention. See also 
Theoretical age. Typical age. Typical ending age and Typical starting age. 

Typical starting age: The typical starting age should be the age at the beginning of the first school /academic year of the 
corresponding level and programme. See also Theoretical age. Typical age. Typical ending age and Typical graduation age. 

Unduplicated total count of graduates: Unduplicated total count of graduates is calculated by netting out those students 
who graduated from programmes in a previous year and/ or who are earning more than one qualification at the specified level 
during the reference period. It represents therefore a count of individuals graduating and not certificates being awarded. See 
also Graduates, Graduation/ Succes^ul completion. Gross graduation rates and Net graduation rates. 

Unemployed: The unemployed, which is defined according to the guidelines of the International Labour Office (ILO), refers 
to individuals who are without work, actively seeking employment and currently available to start work. See also Employed, 
Labour force. Participation rate. Unemployment rate and Work status. 

Unemployment rate: The unemployment rate (expressed as a percentage), which is defined according to the guidelines 
of the International Labour Office (ILO), is the number of unemployed persons divided by the number of labour force 
participants. See also Employed, Labour force. Participation rate and Unemployed. 

Upper secondary education (ISCED 3): Upper secondary education (ISCED 3) corresponds to the final stage of secondary 
education in most OECD countries. Instruction is often more organised along subject-matter lines than at ISCED level 2 and 
teachers typically need to have a higher level, or more subject-specific, qualifications than at ISCED 2. The entrance age to this 
level is typically 15 or 16 years. There are substantial differences in the typical duration of ISCED 3 programmes both across and 
between countries, typically ranging from two to five years of schooling. ISCED 3 may either be “terminal” (i.e., preparing the 
students for entry directly into working life) and/or “preparatory” (i.e. , preparing students for tertiary education). Programmes 
at level 3 can also be subdivided into three categories based on the degree to which the programme is specifically oriented 
towards a specific class of occupations or trades and leads to a labour-market relevant qualification: General, Pre -vocational 
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or pre-technical, and Vocational or technical programmes. See also General programmes, International Standard Classification oj 
Education (ISCED), Pre- vocational programmes and Vocational programmes. 

Vocational programmes: Vocational education prepares participants for direct entry, without further training, into specific 
occupations. Successful completion of such programmes leads to a labour-market relevant vocational qualification. Some 
indicators divide vocational programmes into school-based programmes and combined school and work-based programmes on 
the basis of the amount of training that is provided in school as opposed to training in the workplace. See also Combined school 
and work-based programmes. General programmes, Pre- vocational programmes. Programme orientation. School-based programmes and Upper 
secondary education (ISCED 3). 

Work status: Work status, which is defined according to the guidelines of the International Labour Office (ILO), refers to the 
position of the population within the labour force as defined in OECD Labour Force Statistics. See also Employed, Labour force 
and Unemployed. 

Work study programmes: ‘Work-study programmes’ are combinations of work and education in which periods of both 
form part of an integrated, formal education or training activity. Examples of such programmes include the ‘dual system’ in 
Germany; ‘apprentissage’ or ‘formation en alternance’ in France and Belgium; internship or co-operative education in Canada; 
apprenticeship in Ireland; and “youth training” in the United Kingdom. 

Working time: Teacher’s working time refers to the normal working hours of a full-time teacher. According to the formal 
policy in a given country, working time can refer only to the time directly associated with teaching (and other curricular 
activities for students such as assignments and tests, but excluding annual examinations); or to time directly associated with 
teaching and to hours devoted to other activities related to teaching, such as lesson preparation, counselling of students, 
correction of assignments and tests, professional development, meetings with parents, staff meetings and general school 
tasks. Working time does not include paid overtime. See also Educational personnel. Full-time equivalent teacher. Full-time teacher. 
Instructional personnel. Part-time teacher. Ratio of students to teaching staff. Teaching days. Teaching staff. Teaching time. Teaching weeks 
and Working time in school. 

Working time in school: Working time in school refers to the working time teachers are supposed to be at school including 
teaching time and non-teaching time. See also Teaching days. Teaching time. Teaching weeks and Working time. 

World Wide Web (WWW): The World Wide Web is a part of the Internet designed to allow easier navigation of the network 
through the use of graphical user interfaces and hypertext links between different addresses. See also Internet and Local Area 
Network. 
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Education at a Glance 

OECD INDICATORS 2002 

Across OECD countries, governments are seeking policies to make education more effective while searching for 
additional resources to meet the increasing demand for education. The OECD education indicators enable 
countries to see themselves in the light of other countries' performance. 

The 2002 edition of Education at a dance - OECD Indicators provides a rich, comparable and up-to-date array 
of indicators. The indicators represent the consensus of professional thinking on how to measure the current 
state of education internationally. They provide information on the output of educational institutions and the 
impact of learning, the policy levers that shape educational outcom^ and how education systems operate and 
evolve, and the human and financial resources invested in education. The thematic organisation of the volume 
and the background information accompanying the tables and charts make this publication a valuable resource 
for anyone interested in analysing education systems across countries. 

The focus of this year's edition of Education at a Glance is on the quality of learning outcomes and the policy 
levers that shape these outcomes. This includes a comparative picture of student performance in reading, 
mathematical and scientific literacy as well as of students’ civic engagement and attitudes. The picture is not 
limited to national performance levels, but also examines questions of equity in learning outcomes and 
opportunities as well as the broader private and social returns that accrue to investments in education. New 
information on student learning conditions, including the learning climate in the classroom and the use of 
information technology in education, as well as on teacher working conditions provides a better understanding of 
key determinants of educational success. 

Finally, for many indicators, a significantly larger number of OECD countries are now providing data. Through the 
World Education Indicators programme, a wide range of non-member countries have also contributed to this 
year’s edition of Education at a Glance, extending the coverage of some of the Indicators to almost two-thirds of 
the world population. 

The data underlying the OECD education indicators are accessible via the Internet 

{www.oecd.org/els/education/eag2002). 

FURTHER READING 

The companion volume Education Policy Analysis takes up selected themes of key importance for governments. 



OECD's books, periodicals and statistical databases are now available via www.SourceOECD.org. our online library. 

This book is available to subscribers to the following SourceOECD themes ; 

Education and Skills 
Emerging Economies 
Transition Economies 

i Ask your librarian for more details of how to access OECD books online, or write to us at 

SourceOECD@oecd.org 
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